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have been eet i hi Proving ins 1700 of tracing thee 
sod Tite of «hundred yarsepedally Wat ofthe old rl 
ick pil hat has recently bee deere fr its noble accessor 
fn the Queens Parks ‘The cl Parliament Bultings on Font 
have eebod withthe voi of to genetions of Cannan 

mand che stata of tw Palate and Lagi 

the bats and projection of ear Prova fe. Tho 
‘hs aloof thi ote i merely to prsarve a fw seattering 
Smemorin not only of the historic ld stractre an Front are, 

3 in proeneors. 

Ta indbiad for valle asitane to Me John Rows Rott 
ton no his valuable eolleton of pagers oa the Landon of 
Toronto; to Me W, Revell or ston for illustrations, and to 
romero frends whoee augetions aod information huve been 


a od 
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osving Landon near the eo of 1791, the newly appinked 
reprouatlivwa the Crown lal in Quebee a inthe peng 
Pinos preted on hit journey to his new scone of Iaor 1 
Glos soe precio that Un slowly wended its way west 
SEE" te fntwile English clo! and his sta ecopied 
I at of ark canoes whish wee stored throng th 
tother water of the Se Lawrence by tray 1 
vege fast te rain -Aba homble holler midway on th 
Pirate die dtogulsed voyager ried baeath an inviting 
tien which tore the enone — 


[PEACE AND PLENTY TO ALL MANKIND! 


Reha hat em. Googe tHe, 
eee et oa ail wary cnt, ir etl 
a ed capeann tu ing esa 
‘eee nl senting ore gh es 
oie es cenh ing tnd enki Tn 
cor ee pont the eri Caen 
TSE TNE te hve mentee othe nel ing Wil 
ae eens Jane Heyy Alemodsr Get 
SOF Pr Row 

A ee eee fe ting imgrtely o 
Aci, bean st nar Oe 
ane tet Wim Ons, ames Thy, Also ral 
sere oc king te fl empleo re 
nyt ascmped tpn rk of aig 
wit orton Gor Si coy a 





Tish ie t House. True, it had a fort, wll manned 
son fort nena the Niagara River 
the Ey ila 
a-henir vin 
wasn doubt ona of the dtr. 


Miltary Seestay; C 


Me. Gis 
the, Exscaive Cone; Wiliam Jarvn, at 
Petr Rese 


iment of Uppoe 


Mi Bat rnin Jowts 
Patar Domasn voit Macposrt 
Pere Varaierin? Bassas Bais 





































2 Ontario's Pariament Buitdingn 














Namavim. Permen, Davin Wtntaw Si 
Hganyage grencon Isano Seas m 
ste ns Whee i 
So acon Spahr th 

ev, Me Abo Cheplin 


Province wa divided Int niet 
ty eieen membre above, th 

pas fllowe-Glengury 9p 
‘du 1; Grenvile 17 Lasts ant Protons, 1; O 
in lace Ontario ad Alington, 1; Leno, Hastings and Now 





setae te De i 





















Uhlan, Pls Edvard (nd Adelanto fn Leos) - 
1Davim, West York ad Fist Bing Lineol 1: awe ark a 
1, inal, Seed al Thint Ridings 1 Noefole and four : 
Hines, 1; Solin Eas, 1; Rent 2 in 
ohn Wie was apne the Bit Attorney-General ap m 
tion he bl for eight years when be di from the oats of a 3 
sound recived n'a del fought with John Soll the Clerk of = 
ha Excative Cai, vst prwnal Snngrecnet A 
"Dh salaries of the ila of he fst Purine hardly en . 





or neciacon fe ey ore easel cane mayne 
Tin Cleats Hons reve M30 Qe cree 
alle orig manber ete a appar w= { 
‘rr wth pp Gnd dened. Th 






































ite stunly old branches left-—at the southern limit of the benuti " 
ae ee emir eases ae 

Peace irgrrmner eyelet gripes ar 
peer rent ter eget pierre Me 
See eases acne | 





it tha twa the orig ln of th Logit 
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The First Pariament of Upper Cowal 1 


“Tha Logisatve Cone chambres in builtin ear the 
arcs of Pers Ranges onthe 


in ‘etait Talim dering 














Te tita te rowoducel ‘on a miniature sale inthe new 
ho digas athe, and well-poportionsd gore of Gow 
re Sion net oy the have elt wl ged wa 





erat tha Queen's angers fred in ib 09 wnimpertant 
tlt fil” Com eri athogh the po 
Pet pageantry af Newark wana vast remove from he ately 
"On this historia and monte 
wroteon the seal wifortmed Quest's Ranger marc to 
fur “Hs Exclleney.the Governor” to tho sight of Uh Te 
inte! Uaited Enpive Layaiste who compossd the Tinitel 
ovulation, an tothe wonderment of th sabe Tins 























Duke Linceont bowl ma api peta of an opening 
lovermar” mays the noaking de, ented of Uh 






























mexpreoens very Sarai 
a pea worthy oF = place. Te ea 
oft ag seed getle 
ins tase the ito Conan an ll he Fares Wh 
British Parliament have been eminently proved, not aly 
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ag Uh ott the nny proviso which guard this menor 
‘he Ako hal th earn of oor nlite onlin, tus 
retried and woplid wen wills extended fo he rnotet 
Toney, The yal tnd esctons tons aod dete hich 
eho tec comet the mentation fis Prins i's 
Ayre ntcly beyond whatever, tl his pei, have doe 
irithed any other coly, have oigbted from he Bish 
bic tn abaana have oo exnpiily supported and 
Kael the Beh Constante fom he sane patriot, 
now called spon to exer with de ditration aod fright 
{Reno os ofthe lil ition that yoo 
je the Heisei expt he fol 

esry. and walt of commetse and power, Wi 
tire al maceding ge 

Temata adeunageof the Province of Upper Canna ar 
infrirtoscoe ie of the Anti Phre abe 
sparc feet trough ita whol exten" The Bridh 
frernoeck hs pope he wy for is aed conan 

iT im thet J fering toe wl iprove the fart 
Tn laws nthe muniecnes with, wheh His Naty bs 
ratte the ln of hr mch anf al ecb 
th Hoo wa oominone to 

which you have fod i expedient to frame, and to which 


















































over dcbgaiel to me I hove this day 
sven my ement that hey sal become ls ofthe Provnee ot 
Sf the Engh laws thin this Province, i was bata or 
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sue that you would sie he fst opportanity to part dat 
‘ott to your llowsajects; and by the Aet to tabi al 
Up Jory. ad by that which makes the Raglsh ine th rl of 
‘ihn in all mater of cintroury rltve to property and 
hel ight, you have filly ji poi expectation, 

"Hw Majo in hin benevolence, having dieted «seventh 
fen sch lan ax sal be pasted to be reserve to th Crowe 
fer the pb beaciy it ll Yecomn my dy to take thane 
tmcates whic shall appets tl necemry tof gracias 
teats jon ill give me very ‘ointanes in goer power to cry 
oto eft Tally m sytem fran whith the pbliewbd ponterity 
mnt deny nich poslar advantages 

Hon geatlemen sd genleten 

Tenant diniae yon witunlearstly desing you to pro 
rte, by Pe ie, ong your rexpeive cowie, 
the ular halt of ply a moral, te orstfnmdatons 
tall pica private fy and thin junta T parte 
Tey recmmend toyota expan dt thia Province ingly 
‘ese nat with pole ovata, tat ith coma 
‘on which basstond the tent of experince al iu the very mg 
tod leaner of Great Bian by which he as log eat 
‘dnd srued to ber eubjects x ach redom and hapa 
‘Sida posible tote enjoyed snder the exboenaionneeomry 



































Daring then 
luc hy 





gn carer" An at for ai tanh 

ho gorerament of the pr 
od antes the 

‘it deo on al ater of sotrovrsy relative to property aod 

‘iit ighte "hs the lw of Bain was tnd to sapere the 

































Fellows Anat eta tay Jury wae al 
afer ng formal mth 
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hall be waning to onvinee oar flow aubjots tht the for 
‘mort mi in cor sabion aiong those who stand forth forthe 
‘roketin and deen of Ur King wo county 

‘Other important measures wer pared ding the mons of 
thos oar Prien, eh an providing fr the erection of court 
oan at other polile balding, establishing = superar cout 
‘fetid rina joriaiton,rgaating te oomng of ple 
one and a yea o to aterwa, atong the Acts ped, Was 
"to make temporary proviso or the elation tude be 
terse this provinee andthe Unite States of Aren by land or 
Inland navigation.” Bt the Inteoduetin of the Bagi Col 
Law wan the fotodation which Ute planer Igatrn well 
truly ha. 

We exnnot do to mach enor to these men who, working 
ner new comltions and ‘with anew apetam of gover 
Tren that ine to the nfasteoleng, provi proper and wie 
legilative mon forthe development of «great provers; nor 

pal we forget the manos their pion etal ome tw 
‘eling for lng distances rough the igi orto horse, 
Trith fol for man and teat i the capaci a une 

eres of the lake in bark. canoes 
ied rpreenativen of the sno. 

































































CHAPTER IL 


HE change ofthe set of Governient fromm Newark to 
York war decid upon after much thought ad eo 
‘iferstim. Newark wan found to be enmable foe 

BEA any rane bt chic on acount fs dangerous 
carom othe ArverinnEonter, he cial Bei fort, 

FB" hich was on the south ride of tho river, having been given 

op tothe United Siiae” Dario the ealy summer of 7B 

site ul tr fii hi Heseative Coane, ad detach 
facut of the. Queen's Rangers cried aronod Ue bead of ake 








sass od Ladle Oe pore tempeeatiy expel gn Udine 
city of Toronto veil though 
foary hice of thu ate of the prot elty of London, on 
lak of the ‘Thames which me then Known ae La Tranche 
THe peat the winter of 1708 in the nwcent capital, engaged 
in ptctng pla for he willge, living nn tent Bich had» 
tory of own aha oes bonged to Captain Cok, the 

Yorkie navigator. Tn the pring of 1708, hen Ts 
cx beat, shingles, plank and wanting propared in 
espa of sone anda few bricks for he eit Tn daly 
ot that year, the Canad Get, the fit paper pbsed n 








moe to make this te site of he pre 
weroely nom 



































the new Province, coiained at advestnmenl whisk teely 
feed Wanted, carpenters forth ple bailing to tected 
Te York. "Apieations fo be mule to John MeO, Ea at 
York oe to Mr" Allan NeNaby at Novy Hall (Newask)” (bus 
te oats bring ad forthe Set ela Uuings 
The sie of this s-ine ieutare wan na all pine 
land at a. stones throw fram the waters of the 
The south, andthe fot tothe north a eat, wile 
fo fa to the went there sod a grove of Bin cak toe 
2 retin ft vigil fret and ere rod He tH 
from Carls Prac on the tanks ofthe Don Ths ruil now 
fone Pat Toe gro ae covered with 8 
frome limberand despot hada noble arpa The bling fn 
‘Scaoean! and comme ful view ofthe babor Sa that dee 
Tom The awamye in tho tear were evel sree oy hy 
re poken fin erly pla a" endow wil bey 
atta mene whi 


sary to averting Fer el earners 
eeribes the att ith 
‘cetera end ofthe main na ely treet of the embryo ety, hand 
ty the wooden tckhome, witha ot of a ‘alle 
tot iting the cout ronn forthe Court of Kings Bench 
The Legitive Cou atin separate tai st 

‘Suing eyes As tot charter of he erly pre 
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soil ot sine foarte tbe 
cr of which thy 





cr eomada patos! Trot the 
wrth armed mark 
‘hows parts codon lon neal 





oral akc ofthe oeality 

Bs 

IL intron to ral the on and stale of Toronto fn 

frre tht fet forme the wtement 
"Le north, Un Governor alr bad ben 

Kingatrect, an 

the vicity ofthe Palme. Bill 











sway 
tlre who posed a 
“Yr, dpa 












fe of ied wc 
el in eneying life analy wll Pater 
"Newark in 1796 to John Medil, at York 
matey you rae vo nneh pesally 































when drt 


om of the Pais 

proviion, Par Basel 

frm Newack (ns De. ith, 1700)"—" At the Ls 

taetat Fork the fint of duo, it goes abaltl 

that provi sll bu nde or thelr eet without lose 
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Ontarioe Partiament Buitdinge 


tine, You wll therefore be pleas to apprise th iaabiante 
tho town’ that twonty-tve gentlemen wl wat tly sod 
twa daring the mss whieh may pty oles the to Bx 
{up their houses, and layin proviso to tcommoase thom 
‘howe two deacha house, Inlonging to the Government Hoan 
‘ni, at any ratte got rouly—the one forthe Lega 
Coun the oe forthe Asem 
The Lasts, an other arti belonging tothe, I shal 
ect tol eat ante from ener ‘The haan apopsted fo 
the Lagisltive Conuell ean te eisonlly sel a9 a Conn 
Chamber. Ting, ikewia, tbat Sou dei DM. Graham too 
mine the to canvas oases nd port the practelity of 
the best of them t0 tho town, to be tinal ter or 
svg dinners in tothe snembern ofthe eo Howse Meili 
tll me tat the sree wih Fasten thet gee wl 
longer at and tht Jrger ons mune be provid fever th 
renga removed. We na therefore, kno theexpeane bef 
vith boars, 0 constructed as not to injore the materials, may 
"cconomy, truly.) "IC thi shoal he the ‘ats, the eaves bet 
tony sta and, with Major Sits permision Tl conga 
Abt quarter to tho secoermodation of fe Chet Juste 
























































Yous, 25h Ju 
‘To John MeGil, Haq, Stn—Von re heeeby roid and 
veto to prt from tne to i 





water onthe whast and canal at York al forts dl 
‘his al Ye your eed and wa 








and dived te 
ai been elle to nner spore af atin by 
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‘wor ready for ue he having bon tenfereed to the Governor 
Thip of St Domingo. 

afore paving to ae stage nour lel history i 
sat Etog to add anothor humble tribe to Upper Canadas 
flat Govern rho was the founder of ue that hae endured 
sa the country he served fut for ni year andi 
‘Rua be hoped hat aerial worthy of the man wl sabe day 
state” aw the. York Phoeery have memorialize) "as 
a) crvee te fet establishes 

ary a Contin Goverment smsngat the tte 
wing Unt of Be farsighted stern and sldier who was the 

feumeat wheel m0 any baile ee confered om the 
Province uf Upper Cand, that to my on our exiting Pr 

















The narigtion pom 8 
toot deci he man an his wo 


























ot fran Eng ont, eo hi 
tnt afterward we his ToapetorGeoeral Twas b 
iin York, which met i 












weyers geen nner rs Bo 
irs theo 











































rps nin ie heel to an wei wt 
Having obtained leave of abwenes, Gore sailed for B 
sett tig te Gore taf Sr ee Be 
ss Preinan! Admin Sot raring to Cate 
Plea Tat ne ong allow be vl t 
Posbicieaticn sith te Gel State Daing thts 
“scaghouedam of te Heme al Ament 
Se as pepl of Co 
aly tos Dr rh all iano spor °° Thay 
{Be Xora wil outa ty Meee Wo. 
treden ye th bref the er once 
“will tall you that they reo sunieate the blessings of 
Teen tte wa ny 7700. The nak 
alin is mal eect oman 
wa pce foes copie ras eda 
Sia Tole aed we 
Tc fatog reas aed ples tr 
Ter Sedan ty geting «Const for sping Str 
Epos eo apna ping fs png 
TA ocr an unin oy hit death th 
tat a Me sea ag Sal Te 
few eapital On the 27th day of that month, x force of 1.500 








marrartale ea” taken Yo soare hi eletin, 














CHAPTER UL 


ed the temporary Nee 



























































tng the lity of si 
"sow hat thie Ho 

































































eution of Patiament Buildinge on Prot Strat, 48 


Giity of the Province sod the oath aontmasedation Ot th 
Flom Howe if ss i 



























day of May net, 00 =D 
calee mene 


























nd ll 140 have the 
Tot Jepanry, JAG). Prcstnan, 





Joop Turon, «msm, scl ames Crowther carpenter, 

ther mere allowed to prose with ir fark of 

during the session of 1858, "The bailing has wo far ben 

at "reat Bane ic trite the Commi 

the mann the ete to mick blow he 
the Lela ie £1000. 

ao the fale of Pristinn, aatoried to 

seperintn the mork.Prietoan had recived £1.00 on hia 

evan ot the ling was not inh, while Tran 



































vrthor demanded £1780 beyond what they had receiv Tha 

ites clined Ui seprd wth opinion that £1,900 wold 

the erielare "Te Hon, Mr ila we allowed Yo pb 

nto the expenitare deed upon-on Sir John Colbore wh 
Ti ach a bling According to Me Allan's ep 

van by Uh tame of Niton wan among the St to oder 
kn and sativus for oreting linge fone or Ick 
£1500 forthe farmer, an £1100 forthe ater. He cone 
The ty Hous approved at ad the plana xin 

ered delay in ommeang the 


lie aecoaats of 1831 contain the details of the expendi 
Jelly in great dean ala gover combination of * stator 
{io was completa ty men pay the day Donean Kenney 











CHAPTER 


Fly tn re rl the Sate mp 
sr after th 
sb Monlgcoerys arm, Sir Prem, beset, 
matiers ere aking» seus {ara 


‘the old town all othe Psiaent Ba 


lek ot arma 


Cobar, and ther 
fen wan con xi 





stowt 1100 men Sie Prancs 
pare the word of comma tan 
Toronto hal wit ch levies of us, when ia 1818 
fomsbies rashire (nom the Royal North 
he 70h (now Lecter Re 
1 ibeary were lel hy to compan, the id 
ben ested on the 





he Pariaient Bs 


ing in fro at at ie for the supply of ais te 
Ona winter night of L848, hal donen einige cua 
Vorgertety here Gy area went 60 work with pic. and 





w “Ontari’s Partioment Bung 


he patty ware nh po 
rope aroun the arm of tho. ely 
rar jason ben commeneed han 
foal they rsd, tat of bck Ang 
ste te er A pt pe 


‘used a ha eon ad, hy the perenne Pa 
tho Ulm COm the ron to Toronto, afer «Par 
roe in Queter or Montreal, the i 
Tou were gun Pa Islan, a 
to Lagslaive unex. Ip November of T940 the vartun Depart 
were removed fn Montreal o Tanta, ne years i 


Sipe woe th at on of the Upper Coonan Legttr 
ho ben el the ld lds Ceterble expose wae 
athe naion an eonvtond on te 16th of 


‘Toronttur etme ni, the Depress 
time, moval to the letter iy 
atin "Ot te age th enti 
el tothe plead bon en 
nt tat only few benches ee 
est entrance forthe tw of he members th 
‘Conse ‘The Conti! Chatter (atervand Uh 
decorated areca rfid, preening, am ao 
omnis, pest an m 





The Pariament Building in diferent Rl, 5 


niet npr wplendorinomech that the Governor privat 

Feiarkel that "napooibie goverment had wot obliterata 
inten forthe Departvents, ada 

File they were sntered far nod net, oe the far east of 

the city, and other again inthe distant wen "The Exoestne 

Cou! ore were guartared wit the Law Depart 

mhin the vtsh ton the 
Uy te may, was Sit Joho, Maslonais headquarters dai 
that Patnnot aod it ws there ao tbat Ocorge Brows se 


‘ule whore Oy rete for 
la the Depart asin 1838, ad varios ont 
Ride biting have teen ala ntoregutton. ‘ThaDoparttents 
*Ot the Attomey General, Reisen Gener, Divison Cots so 
Wellingtons, hnown an York Hoon 
iy cwspol by Jodge Hagersan. ‘The Public Works 
mnyorary quarters in bildng on Well 
near Vorkwtrent, the Deprtient of gielre 
Soren of Statin were rationed at the corer of Yonge 
srt, ad th Beart of Halll on Yongestie, Now 
"il the Department are under he ees with the 
the Bévaion Department which al rma ab 
Ota 1 "But the ost cet ereat of thie nature 





i Parliament Buildings 





lor of the at 
i the same way. Fre ba ned plage avo with 
tenn in 182, che periment bulge at Mona were 
Hetdydeseoyel in 1940, while the Deano bingy at 
ral robbery tao among the mean ni 


Tie lstty ofthe sarious maces ein th deen pth 
te of iron necting one. ‘The fe on 
Mra ade of pn or fainted sed aod ie, and was aed by 
Simene whee heft paviamend wer convened in Nagar Te 
sreraftrard incl among He ile of war apt by th 
Americana in 818 fn Toronto, nad toll to be ssn, wilh x 
Tish eosgn eatsre at the same tine, inthe U8. Naval 
Rendemy a Avapolie Mi All ce hat be le of th one 
tol ver, nt wpe the eon ofthe Canada 
Parament cere Gh porciae ofa new mace, which was fo 





Py arise Parkiament Busing 


are in 1845 aw sos of £500 seting. Tie 
tah Hox of Commons, ad Ito, 
Thre nes ae ben ened fom th 


met Qu hf 


1540.51-—Sewtone of Parliament of the united Peovinaos 
1856-50.—Paament of dae uit Province. 


Vy 


"nar Lag 









































tee te tne tees re ne 





















Famous Scones im the Ld Cha 





us one? ara ceteee 
{He also bal petitions sent to the Hoe, male numerous charges 









































1 thane 
that earls Torna 






































































tage of judg by the long Inte pblahd inthe Journals of the 
Hone at tha ie. "For asta, daring this waion of 18 
hey ttnbred 200, inerea he opal dicotent 
Sneroue, to over 00 in 1826 aad 1897, and 100 in T8ST Te 
fac, Dey form a comparatively sree ney of the ware tha 
The expalisd ember was resieted on the 2nd of Seow 
192, Hie frends earid his throng the sec telump 
via Government Hoass tothe Parlament Buildings wher they 
ated emi lod cher and tach eoafasion fom te thousand 
stmt bythe tutoual see. Entering th Hans eat 
at the bar wating to bs rworn in, suranded by « ered of 
sympathies A'metion toenpel him secon Ue was act 
wide hee At lngth, the sang mass of men hat led he 
frllsce and corridors, frost the eter dans othe Hone, tal 
{Sok pomeason of every alae pace: He wan, however again 
xpd on ane charge that he had dlioratlyrepsiad in 
‘he nts the tlio saleent thal “the preset Howe 
hy of ayeophantalthowgh th ain phe whieh 
ent wa, hat "they were and of pli os 
‘On leving tho camber the hor of the hour the eyes 
a his flowers arssd the ler, when chou were ve for 
fm IV, Has Gry andthe Heform iis. The proce 
son of sleight reforaod atl idee the new member hs 
hime. Fearing wri oitheala, Sir Joho Caltorne had the 
atces of war ro fr several days tothe rineat, lene of 
{he members ofthe Hons, Me: Thomsen, gove oles of 
Mires to the King, praying hit to remove the seat uf Gover 
teat to me more safe and convenient position where Wey 
‘oad aot be day line "to Le anayed, sled ad overaned 
far easeating every apie of vse and outege to which a 
tel damagngue muy choos to aie them 
Mackensie wat Teale y ave of 028 to 96, he voting 
taking plae atthe Rad Lion Heel on Yonge test. ‘The urbe 
len spit netnedthreateaing popetions Sere of matings 
sree Bld and petits were sgl aa wet to the King ned he 





Famous Scenes in the ld Chan 


TnpsrialPalament, poping for rede ofgrsemnecn While 
sie was in Haga othe purge of Pesan ih 
om the Lagat of 1838 encermane oneal ee, 
il nay was rp of his meleton an ate 
Teuton After his sein in Dewntor, 1603, sri se 
roma flowed tis leederin i atampe losses 
take esa SrA ea ha fe 
mereupon the Speaks onlered cle Thera (ee 
(Perit Macnab brother of Sie Allan), alo ole nai 
MeeNab drow his word when Mackenss nade ee 
Tam prepared to tnke the euth> Sil ion me 
sctoianf the noe aie the roaeteey oe 
fend of the idle Silchinaa Jaton, By thie 
pesen Chaser, posibly forthe one perce 
tnd gli “Sone ofthe ments frog Henle 
adhe cud when gradually the upon dat tor ne 
Tessa" Mackeises reexplionte went eee ee 
imho shower of ptton to the Liatenaat Gerona 
day after. the rdoalabloeotetan again sete a ee 
Jeera the gold chain and medal that had nce ome 
im Uy hia nicer, took hisses only tb feng 
kines bythe vigllnt Sergent As blr, ders oe 
‘ote the snes om he galleria Pauly Mecvenre tare 
House and Toront remained witout onc fa mee 
neatly whole Puno 
The seimony the ditngded the dates appeared in the 
rum of hat day. “Ove paper, in roportng the eet 
{semi of 1951, th feted to Me Macken 
core ought upto the Hoan many docu ag Nae 
Tracked in a omnon whelbrrom, and eterna Tee 
embers Uy what be elle a apeeh on te Kine, mare 
fer the eto of soak six hours anda half dence Pack, it 
‘sre the Spear wth, You de Novae; The af Ree et 





























Pasiows Sevee in the Old Chander. a 


sve before the seport of the 










































‘ ‘the proves 
a a. The 
- Taal on the 


A saber toe 
is, when De. Rolph 
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feel 
ce tthe Sp 


Front-ateovt entrance of the Put 
‘Telurning at length, however, tho boat enter 


the Lagaiaive 
pl Howse an afterward deli 


T4051. wun alo alive with st 
ren of thee days Loe 


few swore aed al tho eh 
f the Palament Budingy in Montel bo 
ceo, wat publ feng ma 008 alae 


























wou Scene in the Old Charbe cy 


Th somo of 1850 witnened ston of keen debates onthe 
die questions of the lng testvo, the rebellion les il 


{eviand the wpeechis. Col. Prince moved an amendment (sich 
Se WLS Sot ete letng met nie pr 
ce ulhatog of tran fr ate The 
ramet tithe we got da of ale 
cote het hesrimmips Secmaling sown 
Seana tat 280 be wer nad Ge bo 
atte awh 1a evel thn roel mune 79 pos 
Gat conser the pret of goer oelerain of 
SE"SEAO"Non Aone oie taf only mcd 
Shine tgon Mackeseroppenrel Pai 
‘Sout rove oly ule bythe caling ut of 
sess ttin oe Hoan sron yore al 
ere Set emt one Bi of Ang 1561 

whe Peds of 15050 toned ne many at 
1897-98, ‘The most memorable, perhaps, was the attack of John 
sea td itcaationngrling the Kigaon Ponte 
Fier tr Roun dered ving sete he 
segeneal ual rant white bat The very amber 





ct the meaty see to be changed wilh sles, and th 
Speier tie tall te sede ode 
tte, whom stags Ite the greater prt ofthe sion, went 
feoved to be uniuniol. The pesmnal aay etme 
sons argent of tho cota ever fly ed owt 

Und smelt Hele by try war pr 

iv epods woul otto penal ensue in 
Giel Char tle shai lo ores Soar Be oe has 
ito Knorn, ning paced tabeen, he princln, ba 
run ie Si oe rr fe 
{las Sods fs vlog, tas ial ded tu Gcrrepondsa 
Soporte plo, 1 hl el ta am right eo 
{hted Lam rnty Teint private ile and pela 1 
Survival of thet hi daca by 0 younger mun 























sce npn ting demctroed. He remained a mentee fr sx 
The Tacks Maotocald adoration was then forse, the 
Stora ssnty hong bon defeated onthe Corrgns murder 
MEN peat debate of the nein as that a to the 
TE Government whieh lasted for several days atone te 
weer hard werk they were el upon to perform. What 
weer hey have ai however, £9 obe day's rec of 206 
hai of 183 

Sebo revel in pie tamalt es 

Prades afk dete by rnin 
Telring for repeeertaton Uy Pop 


Pee Doth Adminieaion wae oresiy debuted i 

hen the twordayeeld Cabinet was defeated, This 
ne Therion hotel for ive month the spcch-oaking 
ra oe Coane, brenty- ve oot of tenth sem 
aa eens cnn subject Tue queton of potion to hae 
Totes ft eae op at cis we 
‘pet et the ong debates of thin yi, when a great 
dena eating agin ine as indlged ny Me. Mek ar 
wet tel te Hones in Gale fur a godly rte change 
ree Retioaaon that wos no doubt agreable under the ee 
ree ther cca Me, Brown and Mr: Cale, the thes Ta 
peter Gmarl, had an raorel oat wich eed y the 
Teer inkstnts a cach eders als, Cungh no reord 
ane ace oh oul 
tte anak ox, George Brown, when be refer to thet 
mec ati of Se. rows father, profuced pant in 
vere in the lure, Brown normed to be oveteore Wh 
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hw atacand Ie om his dike with hic hand lege over 
had Hs reply show euch a degre of evton aso aoe 
1s Dv Arcy Meer mae violnt tick en Sir bn Macon 
Tht the ltler appeared oe deeply engaged instampinga pe of 
Teer of the Govern, when Sir Jon retro tha be bad 
Leilaive Csi ha etme» il othe Assay with 
etlcalar che lft ont Ono of the Amemtiymen,indigeatt 
vivo the Spear begun: "Me Speaker, do ot wan to 
snd threugh the doorway wile the ce Hoan wa in 4 
trond he Cal was ma fo sallow the whole il” and Us 


Xhe Crowiog of pope plots be took aed even chins, at 
dhving te Faaent of 1650-59 exaons and Unk were 
weapon thal wer ino epi of fm, bana ont 
“irre te eearon of 1859 war comcnend «gina le 
tnd aken place when “the Cabinet of eleven meyer 
aaconecst an Geangs Brown sid was feted. One of th 
tant Acta jeoml war the impoton of a daty of twenty 
Per cont once of Atten pr coats onl comme 

ally conmertel. Tho. question of 20 
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srlome the King’s or Qate'e raprentatvg, ho was art 
Uo the Peciamunt tailings by guard of honor, amid the 
Troming of ennooa. ‘Thus wes recive In th ol Chamber cn 
Frontsteet, Sir Joba Colborne, Sir Pane Bond Hed, ord 
Durham, Liot Elgin, the Hon olin Crawford, the How. D. A. 
Macsonl, the Hon Jia Bavery Robioon ot Sir Alexander 
‘Mr. Jamicuon fw decribed the_prorpstion of the eon 
of 1897 in ber * Winter Stadia” "The promgatio tok 
ace yeslerday at ete lack,” When we arrived infront 
the government foe Ue scene wae very eeiing, Th 
fowexjanse war all arn, and. tabwecn the shore of fhe 
froven boy aod the line of tho ailing. the space was filed by 
Plein all manner of strange defence aint the pring fot 
Intrnngled with mila. sntues, vl few Indians long 
ng by id net ents and warp The ball of the 
Leglalive Connell ecru pcos ad fy rom, wi 


lend tone, st tl perio ling and arash 


one, appeared tx the tat, and the Governor real his 
Siren spectacles Sri the opening ft 
sesion of 1895 of Ts Eseleey, she Listen 
Hildnga. A Lisle after thro o'lock he took bis at on 
Ii cha a the fot of gongs apd expensive gow 
Shedience 40 his summans, ho direeted ther to rete and elect 
© Spouker-— Hi Addrsr wil delivered ta crrow au wil 
thread "The Spesch’ Nothing can well be coneived moro 
Lory wnt unimportant than swan of ths eoeno 
okay tinal aay were ordre abd HS 
Eedllency mae te nthe sua Vier Regal state in which 
tn ef end tha he aly farce wo consinded—ae fr a His 
Beedleney wax emcee 











CHAPTER VIL 


wut upon parliamentary pro 

iy cial aftr th 

Upper Canada Parhanot hd excel for forty yas 

‘or mae, ad after maya alle bad be fought fr the 
rive. Teed the roporien’ gallery of oeday, wich 

the from and spe a ovetpunt tone of th boon 
at wax prctiallyanknown in Ws dag whe fe exon 
of opnion or advere erie tela in nen ipa 
me -Ancaly an 1813 the pabihers of hn York Gace John 
Cameron and wart Merit fll fol of sme of the lea 
‘bar of the Honse to answer to an allege! “Indcomt inser 
which proumably ret Yn the sore, Allan McLea, 
tho member for Frontenac. This tary de te confit tne 
prow and Pelnent open, thowgh in this ptiula ne th 
ane, the oa of Us Upper Catia Guar 
atin rns ora ii he ar ay 
‘bd imprisonment were Site upon him, and he Was at 
pth eompalled wo stop the public efhis jour, Hes 
‘entered in the Journals of S14 tne of the Jeera to the 
Atmerean arm, ani was afterwards Kiled atthe sige of Pot 
Brn. The fact that Livntennt-Governor Gore refer to his 
‘that exoomble monster who would delage th Province with 


70 





saficiat evidence Unt Willcks was eongly ani 


qn all 
the maiony a walla o wheter 
srpented" Reslion fa¥o wer fre 
Teeny wade oly tobe deat by the wise parimentasian 
{io pottly shored the propoula wrth po tithe alana Durag 
Ti uasion oft, £75 was opprpeiid to deta the expenses 
f reporting te dels ofthe Hotes, Eleven meee otected 
1b is bat realy voted fori 
withthe Eeeutive andthe Awently, were monly Panis 
os wad. Wills Lyon Blackenzia "The former waged 
far fxs 1821, when, a a reporter for the Upper Cans 
Uaete piel by the Kings Pinter, Dr Hor) he ode 
the Goverament wil ia reports tl 1894, when the eblars 


ictoved hin oe ons af ts viting hie paper, the Freeman 


ensing to exist tthe sett. Darig Us of yon that 


ervencly abacp rope, apeoin’ ac Ub ets were 
pod inavic oe thes yary afer Ms Hea, ad to sland 
‘Senne ntl all Uo coins should comple wth 
{He rmained in gulf wreral mea dering which tins th 
fae wan paid Oy pable niriion, eas a ma 

mipaof paaneriary eoqery in 162, noi at lat tnd 

‘Tenn Hin sentence wot lw severe tan tat impeed 
{pon Bateman Fenn, he pubime of te Nngas Sptato, 
who, in S17, vests ier wrton by René Goa bad 
cine nin pper tt ering sence und wilt 
Ms knowledge wm wntnel fo py tne of 13, to by ine 
bound or ion owt, tnd tt inte cous Uo ot 
ah of bie tprismment “he do sande te ple pllry 
ce hots" nd Eel, ak he give socrty for hi good 

















‘The pratice of voting gran (0 certain editors or prt: 
du moter of course, thangs of favorita ane te 
raiment by the Opposition ogson, nevertilee thi meio 
preva for some your after the righ of 
{ated and fought #9 m macmmfal ue 
tnule by the Howse: Goongs Garett (elo of 
St the Freemen) £160; 8.5. Feakins (eportar on the Orie 
on Guardian} £20 3. King (othe Comapondent £30, end 
AM. Walton ote. Courier, and Patri), 6100. De O'Grads 
‘lio ofthe Corrspondon in 1894, nrongtyoentol to thea 
Inge faves showa, aod tera petal emit hal ine 
led the nation rcive «grant of £75. The redoubtable el 
deel the Colonial Adronate Wiliam Lon Macken, dedlinat 
Jar teatonad. "Having wen great injerl by that Ho 
Tis)" may," and pt to miuh rouble and expense byt un 
jst_poceeings towards ana a towards the comattoney T 
Coconino he rn aby et 
allie moncy, I hoaght it wo be tho Tighe ome to de 
‘in the aplication a putin ail Tatioved probable ha th 
frople tbe thea nating lations wold eet presenta 
That wold no frget to djs to any ota aia ight 
tice of the county.” "The sme Hons of 153 
Nim £285 for publishing the prosedings ofthe Asemhly 
Garing the thre years previ, 
Ty the tne the fhen new buiings wore ceeied i 1581-2, 
sce Clin John Carey a Gurge Garett appinte "to 
report tho Denon ad Voto of ths Hoon that they bal e 
prt on scone day; that cach repoter bal leave freon 
Tis report withthe Clerk on the ening morning after ead 
Debate fo which all proprietors of newspaper ave sexo 
armel was pid £160, and Coli sad Carey £100 each f 





The Reporter Gallery ” 


sta plan contract for the convenience of auch pamonk a 
‘aye lead to at this Home und eeprt i pesealings 
The importaos the tvo pier galleries play Ding the 
nrlnnentary Ife of the old. balings must bt be ovracke, 
Eerwhle many public men develope! Uni name ase 
ssemberslnlom, many ater reached publicity an suet 
the beo idle overhanging galerie thot Bened the Spears 
‘roe ‘Thelate Hon Tunas Who asa menor 
the Petertrs Rien, Colonel Chanterin lle Queen's ater 
of the Dominion ail at at ine part popicne o the Metal 
‘long with Me Laws the present Domini 
bo amotg the number. De Kings 
a historian cco ened 
prter gllry, having right of ety. 
wing contihotr tothe eral eos of uh th 
rae the Cont 
‘Willian Buckingham, the joint autor ofthe reintly 
Tife of Alesaider Mackie, cnn to\ Cana Inthe 
Fever of the agian 1857, forthe pace of prevention 
4 repelation and immoliatly jin the if’ of the flab ar 
slorthand weiter Aft falling: Grong Brown on he hae 
ngs he tok his plow in the gallery onthe open ofthe new 
Patimont, where the sao he paper wancengthsne fr th 
Trion Pariament. Me rls, who afterwards removed in 
Washington ad there inh wat the regula hand nih: Me 
Beckinghamn a that tne on the Globe. They were afterwarts 
‘sociated with each other in Quelee ia reporting aly the 
‘he winged art” Mr. Hereurt, x facil writer ho hal ely 
reeoily ome from Engla, xin who wom seerond ties 
tho Woke his turn with the Glos rule stalf’ when they 
‘were rovbed. Mr. Peony aera: Senator ene of the ps 
Fwiciows of the Montreal Hera, who had ogasel te Se 
stout Hall tik tino to the Gla, practically empiod the For 








ontaits Pati 


ow of Torwato, joined the aff ater" Mr Pen. we w 
Hs parte, Me 
ton with great raat, Me Gordon Brow, om of Omg 
Hall, was alo on uty aflernoon and ight for te beter p 
of the tne wan the log ad inert dbte Une" Right 
lckburn, of the Loon Free Pre 
tthe Liberal sila The Leder a th 
itt paves rpc in the then Mince 
rhe wos to te Taft of the Speaker th 
tere ing Mi. Greig and Sle Charles 
1 Wiliam Coldwell who was, nw 
"Taking hs prom type and unl by 
ie ron Pal to Winnipeg (hen Fo 
afterwant beets the omer ae 
‘n-eonjuction wih Me. Buckingham Charles 
ofthe eelatrrs for Teronta, ae. n fequent 
ts wa Ging Sheppard the elitr ofthe Colonia The 
alter the welling of the fascus arte inthe Coon 
ala of the lle, "Thue with Geoge Brown, Gok 
the Hen. Wo, MeDengall, and George Sheppard, the 
He went oven the New York Timer to Lowdon, 
glad, aad ha rsed Uhre alot ever sinc He 


Tho ils of contented lions yr eosin, ad the tte 
ferens of thom at times to the oor of the Hote, with tl 





Mil AM: Bung, of the Dopataent ofthe Itair, Ota, 
wage pribg of secon inthe Led 
see far he soperitn won imply wroehck sd hs ane 
NNanly being encroached apom "The day and night work dering 
sent sll of the lang nevmpepes en of Teron, and feed 
fate for the Dl at Dantford N Devin MPs Wiley Hon 
tins W-F Mela, AGP, BW. Phippm C.D. Bar, late of the 
Undany, Pi, ance oes, MP, now of Ue Guelph 
J Hawke, ofthe Moncion Nk Promcrpt J.B Metra 
ito of the St Jahn Peleg, Malyacex John t present 
Sconceled with the Canaan Pcie Hallway. C. W, Duin, 
Stunaging editor of the Toronto Mat, ax well a tajoty of 
the pesca Honord laff Te waald be fvidoun ax well ed 
Tn aay tenors the rporter’ pilley hae teen training 
sch for To nvofl jaro of to-day, Corti if that 
the pene galeries, wth thie Tog. of ceca ring th 
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npetant part in gig 
d quatre in fhe Froct-aieet 

mew balding, where « exp gully, ra 
ahem ca of dhe chamber, es een ae pat 
ick cpr 1 may be ell to ner 
cathe sa tng the new gales 

mer WH. Dicks, PF Cronin nC. 


pst snty yous, ave played & not 


Gorge Simpeon, JE. Atk 


Alex Prawn A. Cure Alex Sti 
World -W. Wik 
News—A. M Burns, Ch 


Robinson, Ralen Kings 














CHAPTER 


raphies of the seven men who ccapied th 
hip from 1702 fo 1841S 


inh Empire Uhre thossand 





Ontari’s Pariament B 
ri Chit for the provi, oud wha_perrin 
‘While recy 
no thos in cont fa tat of Pre 
ek of pull aban we mh 
Iayed patents ain 


ied watect prepare 
Fah on vith soil pronto lene Semin ov the 


‘No oppsel bi opinions ov his ros The rr wan ene 
ig hve ha dat mach 


mt cay sa 
an dared 40 ole sveacy 
Tih Spiral ‘ett nt of tn fre 





he goat arp al the members were son 4 he 
Tgilative Coun, ben Is Exley pat amend to 
sjen the gouad tht tit longer abmenee fren 
{ei pective renin wold to greta saeco! ‘Th 
Sure lke Governor Taft York on ea ee in TA, 
febarning in 1815 und reining sal 1818, when be ore 
et to Rogan 
Tn 1816, Sie Peregrine Maitland arrived on tho son 
fie fra period of tan yeas ving whic 
(Comet acibed, and the gle fr respon 
twas errnd on eteen the Coveror and his exeatve 
in a the father of reforn "on theo Malad as, 
fit of all the miliary oer, descendent of ne Tally 
wrth ihested enlery instinct. De. Seung th dsr 
Tim fiom menor! Here Gn Sk Janey Chateh) with rent 
rly west be men ping toad rt tbe plas of on 
(Seigned him ie Pergrioe Maitland, a tal gave oe, lage 
Ca 
Like Sir Frais Bod Heal fo yar Pergrne 
founda rtesoe ing in Wiliam 
oped, His government 


she" Te was prota 
see. ihor by meno edapt est 
Nova Seotia was « wie a the part ‘Home Gover 





Sir hn Callome flawed Si Pergo Main nd ig 
eae hye spine 
sl Sh fredrepes oad vom “Liha ete 
Uaike fe wien, fe ey rere oe 
a ty of ba a Upon Cae 
Prolab a : 
Fond Hea, nh mace Torneo 
two noe at 186 Bom tn 
virus Wil Lg Maco, outing thn he sth 
nga ime tn Eng laa afl He, won 





page, rm “th to this tow 
algae man” He 
tad'n Mackeusics ter 

sol, in the expresed op 

House, more i re ea 


m radiation of the conve be pated daring te tr 
2£ TRIG 8 im hie won, "the most Vent, aod 
tao event orl eile Ua as ever taken plas Sa 
North America claies” By Sone of 1596 bad tendered his 
‘egtation o Lol Glenelg chong the change in the complexion 
parte seating rom the elton uf 183, when the ens 
ovonlern red is pris ned ie op of ape stlement 
ti tho dials at pursed, Bat thn threatened 
Ine aady fon sinde in Chapter VI 
ain otto be wondered therefor, nthe tyson 
nit par of the provine hock, a when In Fons 
Taio Mil distane of tn 
aa that cant boa 
ie Frantle was a denyuihed eagincr ab wll. 
in Edinbargh to prevent the spreading of w firs, it being 
Sint ne sh fat of ning, faye mo tre, es 
lempled. He fterwanaled ta bis fe by eoeng th 
Ao inthe interes of Elishsarehlern South Aeron 
Tin arrival of» newly-ppointed Li 
fraps the scion form fletona aden a 
fo excep to the ral Te the "Es 





wa to lt very all 

The int Malt wos 

ag ob bak the ator was rally ewolting to my 

oot snd ae Thug Tag to ty and goers 

tot hy my bat fall conned that the fore 

Wotlk nothing by being fora ow minstos dive fom th 
thing in gy boa T happen ¢9 mention my intention to an 
Up Croan, ad sever shall forget the ook of lent sor 
‘wth whic he dened om. I sell quite nia beneath ev 
Hook wich witloot the wlesace of worded afer sensing 
et oft is i neliget, ffl sooakenane 


fo the vain hope of cncining nla detoccy mea 


tant teen bles afar co 
Sid ol fog sie Ths 
Thal ever fel indsbied to that man ford 











fa iat’ moter at Ble Coage Avi, #18 We 

Tn Ue fate othe conve marge Ine 

hin prvions experience of in Heth Honduras 

Van Dict Lad bat al hi wit of 

urky tari rapgresors ofthe nw hough ini Gest pai 

circu he tld thot mngnaninity vibe than harshness 
‘tne yeas, and ent Lord gin 
nin Sir Elia 

pon the ste of Hirwey Hore, wth Major-General Std ot 


ete cenpant, in 1687, flowed by Sir W” Pe Howland i 
168, Hon, John Cenwford in 1978 Hon D, A. Macon 
T6T7, Hon John Bevery Robins 1861, Sir Alexa 





led Government Hoos abd its surroming om 
bey sewtares bat ts nates having eataped in go ine no 
fe cxared nach a happend Ua poe asi 
Alera, the fr hf Jaton Elly, 
ailing wan aed 9 an fil residence ye Lictenan 
‘losers, it Pan Si Peregrine aitan, Sir 
Colter Sir Francs Band Head and Sit George, Arthur Te 
was lat ose by Sit El Hea in 1884, when Ue pre 
sing Yacinment. Frontatreet buildings Before is 
estrtion by fim, Hay: Hocwe was biked in, and th 
rally improved in appearenc 
‘tio near where the Cental Presbyterian chub now sas on 
‘looceter stv Lord Elgin oeenped tn 1834, Upon hin 
‘alin Toronto after te lating ofthe palament bsngs 
the pasion balding 
Mootrel, which ncaa te meting of the prament in 
Toronto.’ Enley” Vil was bale iy Copiin Mecaaay a 
aller Lard Eg eft Tonto it was wed by Koos Calog 
everey_ Moose je stated. with the tame of Poo 
Thomson, fterwart Lond Syleniuin, who was given the i 
Baron Sydenhar of Senin, in Rent apt Toronto, i Ca 
cre the fat tht the Gaver 
Toran He died in Tei, a the ary ag 
fom the ij reve hy falling fom abs ja oth 
his nt etuen to agent. Beveeley Howe wan nidntly 
luring Lard Sylar, mi his thee 
cv wesk und « weokly respi 
nent Hows of ay wa nt a 1867, on te 





The Liewtewun-Governon and their He 


sion of Confolration hy the Safi Maclonald Govern 
wea cot of 8100000, the Hn, oi Carling boing th 

ond the content 
inary feof tne erly day wen, wom, he xt 
wattunc by those who ive fotellof them. They were sften, 
Tithe meting place ofthe Executive Copel ud on rare or 
the’ Lngeaatve Cosel wan the toaea of 13ST 


cstoe so te Coun were bei 4 comidr he wont 
ilar suns lo played prominent part within the wal 


ot only wan a 
WN Soel Sie Porgrine Maid pecented stan of colt 


the Weat York Miia the anaverery of St. Geog, ami 
foyal slate ad the ewes ofthe onlookers or Sir Fea B 


Head a lagers on afer his ial 
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as Ontari‘e Pastoment Buidingy 
Yat dima was the pally meted ont to him. Baldwin, it 
ova eane under the ict sonal of the Leglative Cn 
the ponaltion bt iter a fw days Valdin wastes 
TF the memntery of the two Hotes eld strong opinions gu 
ing tne priviloges che Governor of the protinge were ne 
tmphate wo their exlsie rghta.‘Sinow, fer istancr wes 
in constant state of cont with Lord Dechcter who’ wan 
atioond at Qua atthe Commander of the Nort reset 
the pubis interns, tut Sieur petslantly dear that = he 
sndestoo! ite Hie Ln alia ot ell ews ine 
sect to Upper Cua” an ae toe Home Goverment 
ambitions and programe schemes for the Dettent of 
province werw eth gure or decided agus. Writing diet 
to Dorehater, the inom Gorernve of Naxy Hall tl 
that ha be, Siow, awn that ll hit views a to. th 
service wae eld be eens and to Dochecked, he oul 
hare held of; in thaw dienes of pinion aly ene 
3c Tet Upper Cada fr another apher f lab 
of 1806 had splint that Ue fist. a 
nl pvilage of the Commons Mad bn ded in the 
aed the Lientenan 
wl faa tne te more dh 
fal tall who pp ‘esr Co 


it a the ropreenativen fw fro peopl, wo lect fan Oh 





teoneys 00 mismo amaaating to ax buble 


at not only over tht unto ts replaced In the Proving 
DHomot Ametbly” 
Ek a dinpyrtaiin oo marked mtn 
agra brea of pivlge securrd. ewan stop, 
OES Tal of he meter the fs peeinmect of L708 
i tothe mummeno to appesr tn Xevratk ot the 17H 
rca the eat sion, when Chir Ronan, Tih 
ssn wt oy of te aa 
‘Tine to aloyé proper mmnsiros for compelling i 
Por many mostra tereater the Hoan lt lf called opon 
eal with septation who ad not attend to their pub 
{o bedioharged unl heya 
‘cause for fbr alsencs This eote proved to bo jneetiv, and 
Slat the exapertad Hogan olered mola attend toe 
nine Herat alloy. Philip Soverign,deneph Wiltnek, Sb 
Tobin alm stl Jates Wilko aba ert te state oftheir 
fall tthe Bar of the Hows, Declare Rkdhabon and. Le 
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Tndispnnd and aable to att, he rst wil te wien 
House in the evitiinms passed by the later upon hie work, 
the expenitar of pubie moneys entra to him. Nol ony 
case wor darspetfol to th Hot, ba he was alt al 
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PREFACE. 


PUCHT of a country’s history is horn within its legal 


tive halls, Anglo-Saxon freedom was largely devel 
Jin the ancient moot and the modern Parliament, 
and the foundations of British self-government were 
P tail in the open air Pasliament on the plain of Runny 
tnede and within the historie walls of Westminster. The 
Ameriean Republic is built upon a constitutional foundation 
rected hy ite representatives in the Congrosies of the eighteenth 
century; the connecting, links between the France of Louis 
XIV, and the France of President Carnot are traceable in the 
records of the Chambre des Deputies on tho banks of the Seine 
From the world’s Parliaments have emanated the world’s best 
taws, and the voiee of the people in the control of national affairs 
the remedying of national ills and the institution of national 
reforms has ever been more effective, more ennobling, and more 
Ieuan with good results than the exereisd power of a tyrant 
Ing or an autoeeatie ruler. ) 
ally true is it that muuch of Ontario's history had its inep 
ion in her Parliaments; equally true that the legislative record 
of the past century represents the best in that history. It is not 
the author's intention, however, to attempt to deal fully with the 
Tatter in these pages, but the more modest task of outlining 
the historieal importance of the four Parliament Buildings that 
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have been ereeted in this Provineesineo 1792, and of tracing their 
varied life of a hundred years—eepecially that of the old red- 
Drick pile that has recently been deserted for its noble successor 
in the Queen's Park, The old Parliament Buildings on Front- 
strect have not only had an eventful history, but their walls 


Ihave echoed with the voiecs of two generations of Canadian 


public men, and the statutes of its Parliaments and Legisla 
fares are the basis and protection of our Provincial life. The 
chief aim of this sketch is merely to preserve a few scattering 
memories, not only of the historie old structure on Front-street, 
bat of its predecessors 

Tam indebted for valuable assistance to Me John Ross Robert 
son and his valuable collection of papers on the Landmarks of 
‘Toronto; to Mr, W. Revell for sketches for illustrations, and to 
‘numerous friends whose suggestions and information have been 
‘of much vale, 








CHAPTER 1 
796. 


N interesting chain of historieal events preceded th 
gathering of the small hand of men in old Newark, 
fn the seventoonth day of September, 1792, in response 
to the first summons of viee-regal authority to the 

first Parliament of Upper Canada. ‘The initial link wae 

Forged on a memorable day in 1763,when His Most Chris 

uz Lonis XV. of Franes, was induced to renounce 

all claims to Nova Seotia or Acadia, ceding it and all its depen 
lencias to His Britannic Majesty George TIL—a kingly trans. 
action involving the transfer of half a continent from Ganlish to 

Anglo-Saxon rule, Linked to this link is King George's procla 

ination of the same year, dividing his new possessions and defin 

ing tho houndaries thereof, ‘Thus was Quebee born as a pro- 
vvinee, although the Tinperial Parliament, in 1774, enlarged its 
boundaries to the shores of Lake Brie and the banks of the Ohio: 
and Mississippi, ineluding the present. American States of Ohio, 

Indiana, inois, Michigan, Wiseonsin, and part of Minnesota, 

their relinguishment in 1788, The thind link was added in 

1791, when King and Parliament divided the immense area of 

Quebec into two separate proviness— Upper and Lower Canad, 


each with a constitation of its own. Under this original provin 


inl magna eharta, John Graves Simcoe, an English Lieutenant 
Colonel who had performed distinguished serviees in the rovolu 
tion, was appointed the first Licutenant-Covernor. He it was 
‘therefore who set in motion the machinery of local self-govern: 
tment which has run, with more or less of friction, for a century 
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Leaving London near the end of 1791, the newly-appointed 
representative of the Crown landed in Quebec, and in the spring 
of 1702 proceeded on his journey to his new scene of Inbor. Tt 
‘ras a novel procession that thus slowly wended its way west 
Ward, ‘The erstwhile English colonel and his stat? occupied a 
fumall fleet of bark canoes which were steered throngh the 
Smoother waters of the St, Lawrence by trusty Indians and 
jportaged past the rapids. Ate humble hostlery midway on the 
Journey, the distinguished voyageur rested beneath an inviting 
sign which bore the sentences:— 


“PEACE AND PLENTY TO ALL MANKIND. 


With a salvo of artillery from an old French cannon, assisted by 
the demonstrations of loyalty from George TI's, liegemen,* in 
their queer old brond-skirted military coats, their low-tasselled 
bouts, and their looped chapesus,” the king's representative re- 
ceived the honor and attention befitting so rare and high a digai- 
tary, and responded in speech-making and health-drinking, Tn 
flue time the Hleet reached Kingston, where Simeoe organized his 
rovernnent by the selection of his executive couneil on the 8th 
ay of July, under the provisions of the Imperial Constitutional 
‘het of 1791, the five members of the first council being Wi 
Osgoode, William Robertson, James Baby, Alexander Grant 
‘and Peter Russell 

‘The event was one of solemnity, so the historian states, and 
the religions ceremony connected with it was perforin 
Tittle wooden church, the caths of office being impressively ad 
tminjstered to His Excellency and his advisers by the honorable 
Chief Justice Osgoode 

"Ae the first meeting of the Executive Council the initial ap- 
pointments of Legislative Councillors were made in, Robert 
Hamilton, Richard Cartwright and Jobn Munro, to whieh were 
afterward added Willian Osgoode, James Buby, Alexander Grant} 
fand Peter Russell, making the full complement of seve 

Having thus accomplished the preliminary work of organizing 
his government, Governor Simeoe left Kingston on July 21st 
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1792, for his new eapital of Newark, (which had a previous 
name as Lennox) with the aocompanying military support of the 
Queen's Rangers, who boasted a revolutionary history no less 
interesting than his own, 

A strange and crude “capital” was that where Simeoe estab- 
lished his Government House. ‘True, it had a fort, well manned 
for those days, while its companion fort across the Niagara River 
was then also in possession of the English, but the litle village 
could boast of less than half-a-bundred pioneer houses with a 
meagre population, but the fact that these" inhabitants were 
mostly United Empire Loyalists was, no doubt, one of the deter 
mining factors in the choice of Newark. At this time the popu- 
lation of Upper Canada was only about ten thousand whites and 
fas many Indians, 

‘Simcoe lost little time in convening his first Parliament, and 
rough it sowing the seed of responsitle government, thong he 
was the virtual ruler and law-maker. His first appointments 
‘wore Major Littlohales, as Military Secretary ; Colonel Thomas 
‘Talbot, as Aide-de-eamp; Mr. Gray, as Solicitor-General; John 
Small, as Clerk of the Exeeutive Couneil; William Jarvis, as 
Civil ‘Secretary; Peter Russell, as Reesiver-General; D. W. 
Smith, as Surveyor-General, with Thomas Ridout and William 
Chewett, as Assistants. Peter Clark was appointed Clerk of the 
Legislative Council, and Colonel John Butler, Superintendent of 
the Indian Departin 

At last the seventeenth of September, 1792, arrived, when the 
sixteen representatives were summoned to their new an import 
lant daties. The chosen members of the fist Parliament of Upper 


Qh" Mh, Bany Epunart Joes, 
Ausxasen Carnet, Wanita Macostn, 
Puna Dontasy® Hvon Macogye 
Pever Vaxaistisn® Besson Pas 





* Petr Vanantne was cect i Pay Dora ple, che tier ean 
‘amor in, being = Quaker, and ot taldog hie oat i eomeequence 
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Namavtet, Pern Davin Winaw Saami, 
Hyzeproy Spencer, Isaac Swazy 
ae oe Sons Ware, 

Jon Macpowst1,—Speaker. 






Axavs Macpoxe11,—Clerk, Gronce Law,—Sengeant-at-Arms. 


Rev, Mr. Apptsox,—Chaplain, 





"The Provinee was divided into nineteen counties, represented 
by sixteon members as above, the clectoral districts being made 
up as follows:—Glengary 2 representatives; Stormont, 1; Dan- 
das, 1; Grenville, 1; Leeds and Frontenae, 1; Ontario (Islands 
in Lake Ontario) and Addington, 1; Lenox, Hastings and Nor 
‘thumberland, 1; Prinee Edward (and Adolphustown from Lenox), 
1; Durham, West York and First Riding Lincoln, 1; East York, 
1; Lineoln, Second and ‘Thivd Ridings, 1; Norfolk and fourth 
Lineoln, 1; Sufolle and Essex, 1; Kent, 2. 

John White was appointed the frst Attorney-General, « posi- 
tion he held for eight years when he died from the effects of 
rvound received ina duel fought with John Small, the Clerk of 
the Exeeutive Council, over a personal disagreement 

‘The salaries of the officials of the first Parliament hardly soem 
too munifleent, yet they were eritieized as being unduly large 
TThe Clerk of the House recsived £91.58 Quebse currency, the 
Sergeant-at-Arms £45, and the Doorkeeper £10. 

Not all the newly-elected members put in an appearance, how 
ever, buta sufleient number were present to open Parliament, 
which was done with all the pomp that could be produced. ‘The 
first Parliament of Canada is supposed by some to have been 
held under an oak tree whieh is still standing—with but few of 
its sturdy old branches left—at the southern limit of the benuti- 
the same tree is also. 























ful property known as the Anchorage 
pointed out as the one on which two American spies were hung, 
uring the war of 1812, Others hold to the opinion that the up- 
per roott in @ Freemason's hall had this honor, while others claim 
that it mot in a camp tent, and that Simeoe took his seat on a 
eamp stool when he delivered his address. Still another writer 
claims that 2 

Dut that it was the original meeting place of the Legislature 








wy Hall was not only Simeoo's official residence, 
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‘The Legislative Couneil chamber was ina building near the 
partacks of Butler's Rangers on the hill, ‘The ancient ceremonial 
that has distinguished the opening of Britain's Parliament during 
the centuries was reproduced on a miniature seale in the new 
‘eapital of the new colony. 

Tho dignified, athletie, and well-proportioned figure of Gov 
ernor Simcoe, set off by the handsome searlet and gold-liced uni 
form of the Queen's Rangers, formed in itself no unimportant 
part of the offical “ Commencement exereises, although the pomp 

‘pageantry of Newark was a vast removo from the stately 
function of the King’s opening, On this historieal and moment 
cots oceasion, the searletuniformed Queen's Rangers marched to 
the stirring drum-beat from Fort Niagara, as # guard of honor 
for "His Exeelleney the Governor,” to the delight of the few 
inundred United Empire Loyalists who composod the limited 
population, and to the wonderment of the assembled Indians. 


Duke de Liancourt has left us a graphie picture of an opening. 


ceremony which he witnesied in Newark. “The whole retinue 
of the Governor,” says the notesaking ‘consisted of the 
guard and fifty men of the garrison of Fort Niagara, Dress 
silk, he entered the hall with his hat on his head, attended by 
bisadjutant and two secretaries. ‘The twomembers of the legisla- 
tive council gave, by their Speaker, notice of it to the assembly. 
Five members of the latter having appeared at the bar, the 
Governor delivered a speech, modelled after that of the King, on 
the politieal affairs of Eutope, on the treaty concluded with the 
United States, whieh he mentioned in expressions very favorable 
to the Union, and on the peculiar concerns of Canada 

Simeoe's first address is perhaps worthy of a place. Tt read 

Honorable gentlemen of the Legislative Council and gentlemen 
of the House of Asseubly 

Thave summoned you together under the authority of an 
Act of Parliament of Great Britain passed in the last year, which 
hnas established the British Constitution and all the forms whieh 
seoure and maintain it in this distant country 

The wisdom and beneficence of Our Most Gracious Sovereign 
and the British Parliament have been eminently proved, not only 
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in imparting to us the same form of Government, but in secur 
ing the benefit by the many provisions which guard this memor- 
able Act.so that the blessings of our invaluable constitution, thus 
protected and amplified, we hope will be extended to the remotest. 
posterity. ‘The great and momentous trusts and duties which 
have been committed to the representation of this Provinee in a 
degree infinitely beyond whatever, tll this period, have distin- 
guished avy other colony, have ‘originated from the British 








ration upon a just consideration of the energy and hazard with 
which the inhabitants have so eonspiciously supported and de- 
fended the British Constitution. It is from the same patriotism, 
now called upon to exercise with due deliberation and foresight 
the various offices of the civil administration, that your fellow. 
subjects of the British empire expect the foundation of union of 
industry, and wealth of commerce and power, which may last 
through all suecseding ages, F 
“The natural advantages of the Provinee of Upper Canada are 
inferior to none on this side of the Atlantie. There ean be no 
separate interest through its whole extent. ‘The British form of 
government has prepared the way for its speedy colonization, 
fand I trast that your fostering eare will improve the favorable 
situation, and that a numerous and agricultural people will 
speedily take possession of a soil and climate, which, under the 
British laws and the munificence with which His Majesty has 
granted the lands of the Crown, offer such manifest and peculiar 





“encouragement.” 
‘On Monday, 15th October, 1792, after “ prayers and a sermon, 
the House was summoned to the Council Chamber to listen to 

the following prorogation address from the Governor 

“It is with very great satisfaction that I have considered the 
[Acts which you have fonnd it expedient to frame, and to whieh, 
in consequence of the power delegated to me, I have this day 





iziven my assent that they shall become laws of the Provines of 





Upper Canada. As the division whieh His Majesty in his wisdom, 
thought proper to make of the late Province of Quebec obviated 
all ineonvenienees and Inid the foundation for the establishment 
of the 





English laws within this Provinee, it was natural to pre- 
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sume that you would seize the first opportunity to impart that 
benefit to your fellow-subjects; and by the Act to establish trial 
by jury, and by that which makes the English laws the rale of 
decision in all matters of controversy relative to property and 
civil rights, you have fully justified publie expectation, 

His Majesty, in his benevolenee, having directed @ seventh 
from such lands as shall be granted to be reserved to the Crown 
for the publie benefit, it will beeome my duty to take those 
measures which shall appear to be necessary to fulfil his gracious 
intentions, and I make no doubt but that as eitizens and magis- 
trates you will give me every assistance in your power to carry 
into effect fully a system from which the publie and posterity 
must derive such peculiar advantages 

Hon. gentlemen and gentlemen 

“Teannot dismiss you withont earnestly desiring you to pro- 
rote, by precept and example, among your respective eounties, 








the regular habits of piety and morality, the surest foundations 
of all public and private felicity ; and at this juncture I partieu- 
Jarly recommend to you to explain thst this Province is singularly 
blessed, not with a mutilated constitution, but. with a constita- 
tion which has stood the test of experience and in the very image 
and transeript of Great Britain, by which she has long establish 
ed and secured to her subjects as much freedom and happiness 
‘8 itis possible to be enjoyed under the subordination necessary 
to civilized society 
During this initial Parliament, the small band of fifteen elected 
legislators and eight councillors (appointed by the Crown for life) 
ed 





prefaced their important work by passing what may be te 





ur provineial magna charter," An act for making more effectual 
provision for the government of the provinee of Upper Canada 
i North Ametien,” and to introduce the English law as the rule 
of decision on all matters of eontroversy relative to property and 
civil rights. ‘Thus the law of Britain was made to supersede the 
‘old Canadian lays, which in turn had been founded on the French 
civil law. An act establishing trial by jury was also one of the 
eight acts passed at this fist session, which was addjonrned on the 
15th of October, after sitting for nearly a month. 
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No less important isthe record, dated Wednesday, June 26th, 
1793," House of Assembly : Read, as engrossed, a bill to effect the 
‘grudual suppression of slavery. Ordered that the ssid bill pass 





fand be sent up for eoneurrenee,” And on July 2nd, a minute of 
the Legislative Couneil reads : “ Read, as amended in the Legisla 


tive Council, a bill to prevent the further introduetion of slaves 








into this provinee, ‘The house eoneurred in the amendments” 





Tn an issue of the Upper Canada G 
advertisement appears, which gives the b 
the passage of such a law 


sette of the same year, 








FIVE DOLLARS REWARD.—Ran aay from the aubsribe, Wenes: 
‘iy, the 25th of June last, a negro imanservant, namod Joba. Who 

‘var will ake up the aid negeo tam and return him to is 

their pei, 











he sore reward. All persona ae forbid harboring the maid negro a 


In the issue of August 19th, 1705, two other advertisements 
are to be found—one of * The runaway of Suc, a negro weneh,” 
and the other 


AALE for thee yous of «negro wench named Choe, 28 years ol, who un 
ing. ete. Apply to Robert Franklin, at the 





DV derstand wast 





Receiver General's 
Even Peter Russell, when administrator of the Provinee, ad 
vertised for sale “a black woman named Pe son 
named Jupiter,” the price set upon Peggy being $130, and Jupiter 
5200. 
‘Commenting 


and hi 





upon this act in his prorogation Speech of 1798, 
P p 

essed himself in noble though tilted lan 

ual abolition of slavery in this 











guage: “The Act for the 





colony, in no respect meets from me & more eheerfal concurrence 





‘Oban in th ofore hel 





provision which repeala the power here 








ly the executive branch of the constitution, and prochudes it 
but untivipate with singular pleasure that such persons ns may’ 
in that unhappy condition which sound poliey and humanity 
tunite to condemn, added to their own ps 

hy the law of the land, may from hene 


g sanction to the importation of slaves, and I eannot 








sonal protection froin 





all undue severity, 
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‘The First Parliament of Upper Canada. a 


forth look forward with certainty to the emancipation of their 
offspring: 

Great Britain passed her anti-slavery bill in 1833 ; the United 
States in 1865; Brazil in 1871. Upper Canada set them all a 
noble example a century ago. 

‘The dual language, a8 well as other debatable questions with 

liar, had their inception in this first 








whieh we of 1803 are fa 





provineial parliament, In the session of 1793 a motion read 
Ordered, That su 
after pass, the Legislature of this provinee be translated into the 





Jy Acts as have already passed, or may here 


French language for the benefit of the imhabitants of the western 
istrict of this province, and other French settlers who may 
‘come to reside within this provinee, and that Angus Macdonel, 
c conch translator 
for this and other purposes of this House 





rk of this House, he likewise employed asa 





we in the House an 





‘On the sume day that the above was 





ad in whieh 
the following signifieant clauses appear 
We have hi 

‘and almost universal anarchy that have boen introduced by the 
the supreme power in France into that one 
flourishing kingglom, violence that even the sacred person of ma- 
that threatens to be the total de 
struction of that kingdom. ‘Though our natural enemy, we de 


vss Wats presented to Governor Simeoe by the House 








ard with the truest eoncem of the great violence 


persons exereisin 











jesty has not eseaped; anare 


plore their miseries, but. as good citizens and lovers of rule and 
oner we detest their principles, 

We assure your Exeelleney that our utmost diligence shall be 
used to frame and eomplete veh a Militia Bill as will not only 
y's wishes, but 
crown energy in defending that noble coustitution which 


show our own pronptness to fulfil your Excell 





Great Britain has given us, and which, by enabling us to repel 
all insults, will seeure tous the invaluable blessings that we derive 
from it 

Tn the session of 1798, both Houses joined in a patriotic ad. 
‘tess to “ The King’s Most Exesllent Majesty,” arising out of the 
French revolution: « We beg to lay before you our loyalty and love. 
And if it should be deemed necessary to add to our tried zeal and 
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affection, we assure your Majesty that no exertion on our part 
shall be wanting to convinee our fellow subjects that the fore- 
most rank is our station among those who stand forth for the 
protection and defence of their King and country.” 

Other important measures were passed during the sessions of 
these early Parliaments, sch as providing for the erection of court 
hhouses and other public buildings, establishing superior court 
of eivil and eriminal jurisdiction, regulating the licensing of publie 
houses, and a year or two afterwards, among the Acts passed, was 
‘one “to make temporary provision for the regulation of trade be 
‘woen this province and the United States of Ameriea, by land or 
inland navigation.” But the introduction of the English Civil 
Taw was the foundation whieh these pioneer legislators well and 
twaly Tai 

We eannot do too much honor to these men who, working 

















under new conditions and with a new system of govern- 
ment, that is, new to the infant eolony, provided proper and wise 
legislative means for the development of a great provinces; nor 
should we forget the sacrifices their position entailed, some tra- 
velling for long distanees through the virgin forest on horseback, 
‘with food for man and beast in the eapacious and unwieldy sad- 
dle bags; others skirting the shores of the lake in bark eanoes, 
all sacrificing much as the selected representatives of the seatter 

ced and sparse population, 
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CHAPTER I. 
1796-1818, 


YBN Vers elo ater mh ug 


$y 
fh) ‘Bideration. Newark was found to be unsuitable for 


many reasons, but chiefly on account ofits dangerous 
‘nearness to the American frontier, the original British fort, 
hich was on the south side of the river, having been given 
uup to the United States, During the early summer of 1793, 


therefore, Simeos, aecompanied by several boats, which contained 
his suite and other officials, his Exceutive Council, and a detach 
tment of the Queen's Rangers, euised around the head of Lake 
Ontario for the fist time, until he weighed anchor opposite the old 
French fort, which was the only habitation besides a few wig 
vwams of Indians who were temporarily camped on this th 
ancient eamping grounds 

‘The Governor soon decided to make this, the site of the present, 
city of Toronto, hiseapital; though he had previously made tem. 
porary choice of the site of the present ity of London, on the 
hunks of the Thames, which was then known as La Tranche, 
He spent the winter of 174-5 in the nascent eapital, engaged 
in perfecting plans for the village, living in a tent which had a 
histony ofits own, as it lad onee belonged to Captain Cook, the 
famous Yorkshire navigator. In the spring of 1794, hewa logs, 
‘immense beams, shingles, planks, and seantling prepared in the 
adjoining woods were strewn along the shore, with irregular 
lueaps of stone and a few bricks for the chimneys In July 
of that year, the Canada Guzette, the first paper published in 

19 
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the new Provinee, contained an advertisement which briefly 
read ; “ Wanted, earpenters for the publie buildings to be erected 
at York, Applications to be made to John MeGill, Esq, at 
York, or to Mr. Allan MeNab, at Navy Hall (Newark).” (Thus 
were the foundations being lnid for the first legislative buildings 
to be erected in this Provinee, and which were completed in 
1796, ‘The site of this old-time structure was on small picee 
fof eleared land but a stone's throw from the waters of the 
bay to the south, and the forest to the north and east, wh 
not far to the west there stood a grove of fine oak treos— 

remnant of the original forest, and an irregular road led to it 
from Castle Frank, on the banks of the Don. ‘This road now 
forms Parliament-street, "The ground was covered with finely 
grown timberand the spot had anoble aspect. The buildings faced 
svestward and commanded a full view of the harbor in that diree 
tion, ‘The swamps in the rear were evidently sereened off; the 
are spoken of in early plans as “ meadows,” “ yielding, wild hay, 
‘natural meadow whieh may be mowed,” ete. 

The laying of the foundations and the subsequent building 
‘operations were events of much interest to the handful of settlers 
land soldiers who formed the limited population. Tt was neces 


sary to advertise again in 1796 for “a few good house carpenters 


or the publie buildings at York, to whom good encouragement 
svill be given” bat at last the buildings were finished, and “ the 
Palace of the Government,” sit was pompously ealled, was ready 
for occupation, Bishop Strachan, in writing to Thomas Jefferson, 
ieseribes them as being composed of two elegant halls, with 
‘convenient offices for the aceommodation of the Logislatare and 
the Courts of Justice.” ‘There were two edifices designed as 
wings to a centre, each 40x25 feet, and standing a hundred feet 
apart, and in an old water color they appear at the extreme 
eastern end of the main and only street of the embryo city, hard 
by the wooden bloekhouse, with « plot of land adjoining, ealled 
Government Park,” ‘They were utilized, when Parliament was 
not sitting, as the court room for the Court of King's Bench 
‘The Legislative Couneil met in a separate building to the west. 

Dr, Seadding says: “As to the character of the early parlia- 
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ment buildings here erected, they seem to have consisted of two 
separate edifices or halls, intended at some future time to be 
tinited by a larger central structure, of which they would form 
the wings; but this larger structure was never erected ; in the 
rneantime a sort of eovered way or colonnade passed from the one 
to the other, ‘The building, as thus arranged, is marked upon 
ld plans, still existing, of these parts, and shown also in an early 
pictorial sketch of this locality 

It is interesting to reeall the size and stato of Toronto in 1796, 
|A few new buildings had been erected in addition to the t 
Jog houses and the barracks that first formed the settlement 
Vessels approaching the banks threw out a gang plank to the 
muddy shore. ‘To the north, the Governor's soldiers had hewn 
out a roadway to Lake Simeos, a distance of 30 miles, Old set 
tlers who passed away during the 'Rifties, were wont to tell thril 
ling stories of the bears shot on King.street, and the howling of 
the wolves at night in the vieinity of the Parliament Buildings 
‘and the market 

‘Yet, despite the perils and dangers surrounding the settlers, 
they made the best possible use of their limited social advantages 
and no doubt succeeded in enjoying life measurably well. Peter 
Russell, writing from Newark in 1796 to John MeGill, at York, 
says: “Tam sorry you suffer so auch personally from the cold, 
but hope the ladies may be able to enjoy the charming earioling 
you must have on your bay and up the Yongesst. road and to 
ihe Humber, and up the Don to Castle Frank (Governor Simeoe's 

delight. 




















rsidence), where an early dinner must be picturesque and 
ful” " Castle Frank” stood till 1829, when, deserted and 
yed by fre 

‘Tho interest attending the completion of the Parliament build- 
ings was not to be compared to the exeitement connected with 
their formal opening on the oveasion of the meeting of the first 
Legislature within their wooden walls. Six months before, with 
commendable forethought and prevision, Poter Rusvell wrote 
from Newark (om Dee. 14th, 1796):—" As the Legislature is to: 
rueet at York the first of Juno, it becomes absolutely necessary 
that provision shall be inade for their reception without loss 








for, it was destroy 
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time, You will therefore be pleased to apprise the inhabitants 
of the town that. twenty-five gentlemen will want lodgings and 
board during the sessions, whieh may possibly induce them to fix 
up their houses, and lay in provisions to aceommodate them, 
‘Those two detached houses, belonging to the Government House, 
tmst, at any rate, be got ready,—the one for the Legislative 
‘Council, the other for the Aseembly.” 

‘The bars, tables, and other articles belonging to them, I shall 
direct to be sent over from hence, ‘The house appropriated for 
the Legislative Council can be oceasionally used as a Council 
Chamber. I beg, likewise, that you desire Mr. Graham to ex 
amine the two canvas houses, and report the practicability of 
removing the best of them to the town, to be raised there for 
agiving dinners in tothe members of the two Honses, Me. Pilling 
ton tells me that the serews which fasten them together will no 
longer act, and that larger ones must be provided if ever they 
are agnin removed. We must, therefore, know the expense before 
the job is undertaken, and caleulate whether a temporary building 
‘with boards, so constructed as not to injure the materials, may 
{not be cheaper and more commodious” (a lesson in Government 





‘economy, truly.) “If this should he the ease, the eanvas houses 
may stand, and, with Major Smith's permission, T will consign 
that quarter to the accommodation of the Chief Justice 

Another side light is thrown on the habits and customs of that 
carly day, by the following order of Governor Simone + 








“You, 25th June, 1796, 





John MeGill, Esq. Sie,—You are hereby requived and 

“directed to purchase from time to time such quantities of ram 
as may’ be men employed at work in the 
water on the wharf and canal at York; and for the so doing, 
this shall be your order and authority 





site to give 


3.6. Sisern 





Though Governor Simcoe selected the site, prepared the plan 
and directed the construction of the legislative buihlings, 
had been ealled to another sphere of action by th 











time they. 
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wore ready for use, be having been transferred to the Governor | 

ship of St. Domingo. | 
Before passing to another stage in our legislative history, it 

is but fitting to add another humble tribute to Upper Canada’s } 

first Governor, who was the founder of much that has endured | 

in the country he served so faithfully for six years, and it | 

isto be hoped that a memorial worthy of the man will soite day ) 





and soon be erected to his honor in Toronte,—" such a monument i 
ee tn Tork Besees WH) escuela), “ad i} 
: 





would keep in memory forever the first establishment of Pax 


being that of the far-sighted statesman and soldier who was the 
instrument whereby 50 many benefits were conferred on the 
Province of Upper Canada, that is to say, on our existing Prov- 





ince of Ontario. 
‘The inscription upon Simece's monument in Exeter Cathedral 


best deseribes the aman and his work 


Srcun ro rmx Moony 









patriot, and the Christian, were #0 eminently eonspiouons that it may 
be justly said, he served his King and his country with a zeal excelled 
‘only by his piety toward God, 





‘The succor of Simeoe was the Honorable Peter Ruse who 
ha ome out from England to act, frst ax his Secretary or Ade, 
fod afterward as hie. Inspector-Geperal. It was he. who oon 
ened the Sst Parliament hel in York, which mot in June of 
197. Teaat for eight weeks, and it ix to be hoped that the 

twenty-five gentlemen” legislators were provided. with“ oar | 
ani lodging” to Uni satistaction, and in Keeping with thei = 










Tertance and dignity | 
His nldeeaes ote Hoses contain some interesting paragraphs | 
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Rumors of invasion were evidently ripe, for in 1790 he says to 
the members of the Assembly 
Tam happy to inform you that the intelligence communieated 





to me in the boginning of the winter respecting a combined attack 
of this Provineo, said to be in preparation from the side of the 
Mississippi, turns out to havead little orno foundation. It has, 
however, had th 

strength to repel any hostile attempt from that quarter; for T 
cannot sufficiently applaud the very animated exertions of the 
Lioutenants of counties, and the loyal spirit and zeal exhibited 
by the militia of the several distriets on this oceasion, whereby 


very pleasing effect of evincing our internal 








two thousand volunteers from the respective corps thereof were 

immediately put into a state of readiness to march with their 

army at a moment to where ever they might be ordered, and I 

am persuaded that the rest would have soon followed with equal 
H 


Like his predecessor, he also made his Addresses the medium 





alaerity if their services had been w 


for a little sermonizing, his speoch of 1798 concluding as fol 
lows: "T must not omit to eall upon you for your most zealous 
exertions in suppressing vieo, immorality and profaneness among 
the people, that by the general practice of true piety and virtue 
this Province may merit the Divine proteetion and favor, without 
which no nation or individual, though ever so mighty, ean expect. 
to prosper 





An interesting evidence of the loyalty existing at this time is 

Jed by a resolution to the King offering His Majesty the 
surplus of the Provincial sevenue drhich, by the way, had the 
honor of being the first surplus an se history of the Provinee,) 











for the purposes of the present just and necessary war (with 
Franee) and towards the support of his Government 

During the same year the reeonds of the Assembly mentioned 

Dunham and 119 others, members of 

Methodist society, praying that Parliament provision the same 


fa petition from "Dari 





toleration be extended to them as to other seets in this Pro- 
vinee, so as to give validity to their marriages,” but the time was 
not ripe for such an extension of liberty, the motion being, 
nogatived by a vote of eight to two; although the tenor of the 
petition was granted a few sessions afterwards, 
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‘The non-attendance of members to their legislative duties be- 


came a serions yuestion at this time, and adjournments for lake 





fof a quorum were not infrequent. The House had to deal with 
798, the absentees were 80 





the matter, and, during the session of 

‘numerous that, after exeusing some on acconnt of illness, three 

were left who rveeive the fornnal censure of the Honse—Timmothy 

Thompson, Thornes Sith aud ‘Thomas MeKee—" who, in not 
1g attended their duty in Parliament, ave hi 

‘and notice was given them that if they did not attend 








havin 





Joly reprehens: 





their duty ore religiowsly in future a fine woukl be imposed on 
them. ‘The same House pasid a bill providing "for the ex- 
penses of the members while attending their service in Parliament 
The public accomnts of that year mention £50 as the smi to 
reimburse twelve members their travelling expenses 





Another adress by Russell daring this seasion contained a rof- 
erence to Great Britain that is interesting in view of the Home 
Rale question 


Ttis with the sineerest pleas that Tan 











event of the utmost importance which has lately taken place in 


ft Britain and Ineland. The 





Burope, mean the union of 

British nations are now entirely consolidated, and all that weaned 
anting to make them all that 

attained Everything that was partial, everything 

sythinge that could recall the recollection that those 





hey are capable of being is 
that was 





local, ev 
whom nature intended to he one were distivet, is done away, and 





the most intimate union is established on the justest and. most 
liberal principles 
Rossel acted as Presi 





mnt of the Legislative Comneil and Ad 
ministrator during three sessions of this second Parliament, and 
‘antl the arrival, in the latter yeat, of Peter Hunter, who in turn 
directed the Administration until 1805. In his absence Chief 





Sustice Ehnsley was one of a committee who performed the 


dates 





the office. Daring those fow years York steadily grow 

Alexandor Grant as 
ngland as the newly- 
appointed representative, Like Simooe, as well as most of bis 





Governor Hunter was followed by: the Hy 
President, till Francis Gore arrived from 





successors, Gore was essentially a soldier-governor, but he diff 
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from Simeoe in possessing an unbending nature and a tenacity of 
purpose with which he tried to plant old-world ideas in now 
world soil 
Having obtained leave of absence, Gore sailed for England in 
1811, leaving the Goverument in the hands of Sir Isiae Brock 
as President and Aduinistrator, Not returning to Canada un- 
fil the elose of 1815, Gore was absent during the American inva 
sion. Brock td called Parliament together in the month of 
February, 1812, when in his opening address he referred to the 
possible difficulties with the United States During this same 
session he ised, through the medium of the House of Assembly 
a strongly-wordeil address to the poople of Canada in thee 
terms: “Already have we the joy to remark that the spirit of 
They 
(the Americans) will tell you that they have eome to give you 
freedom—yes, the hase slaves of the inost contemptible faction 
that ever directed the affairs of any nation—the minions of the 


loyalty has burst forth in all its ancient splendor * * 


very sycophants who liek the dust from the feet of Bonaparte 
will tell you that they are cote to communicate the blessings of 
liberty to this provinee, but you have only to look at_ your situ 
ation to put sueh hypocrites to eonfusion.” ‘The entire popula. 
tion of the province at this time was only 77,000. The work of 
tarshalling his stall forces, therefore, as the military comman 
der, against a much grester foree, coupled with the duties de 


volving upon him as the civil administrator of the provinee, must 
have severely taxed Brock's executive skill and ability, both of 
whieh, however, stood the test. 


The legislation during Brock’s session ineluded provision for 
the establishment of a general post throughout the Provinee, an 
fact to restrain sheriffs from packing juries, and another to pre 
vent desertion hy granting a Lounty for apprehending deserters, 
While the first petitions were presented praying for the privilege 
of voting by ballot 

Brock’s carver reached an untimely end by his death on the 
13th of October, 1812, his successor being General Sheatfe. Ia 
‘April, 1813, the first divect effets of the war were felt in the 
fnew capital, On the 27th day of that month, « force of 1,600 © 
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veral Dearborn, reached the shores of the 





Americans, under 
little town, having crossed the lake from Sackett's Haxbor. The 
American force bumed all the public buildings, including the 

in 1796, and which, therefore, had 





parliament buildings erect 
life of nearly seventeen years Tt is said that when the 

-tislative Chamber, before applying the 
torch to it, they found « human sealp suspended directly over the 





Americans entered the 


Speaker's chair. Te was rogarded asa choiee trophy, and was pre 
sented to General Dearhiars, who passed it on to the Secretary at 
Washington. ‘The startling prise, however, ultimately tamed 
cout to be but m periwig or official peruke left behind by its 
owner, who itis presumed, as well as hoped, hal one to take ite 
place. The loss of the legislative buildings was «mall compared 
to the loss of the library, and all the state papers and records 
which were destroyed, ‘The Americans only remained in oeeu- 
pation for four days, the trops re-cmbarking in their flotilla of 
Fourteen vessels for their return voyage to Fort Geonge. 

An aged resident of Ottawa, Mrs Seymour, is able to eall 
memory the burning of the parliament buildings, and all the 
stirring events connected with the capture of the litle settle 
went 

Sixteen annual sissions were held in these pioneer buildings 





before their dest absonee 





ion. "The comparative has 
luracterized the first Newark par 
Vament, unfortunately ended with that parliament, for party 








cof partisan spirit that 


strife and ite consequent bieker 
appearance. An interesting light is thrown on the legislative 
‘of the period mentioned by the Hon, Richard Cartwright, 


then hegan to make its 








jslative 





who for twenty-three years was a member of the Legi 
Conneil, he being, as will be remembered, one of the original 





appointees in 1792. During the session of 1801 the eleetion of a 


Speaker gave rise to considerable intrigue as between two rival 





eandidates, and the session began “ with a eonsiderable degree of 
warmth,” as a eluonicler eantionsly puts it. A disputed election 
also gave tise to much setimonions discussion, Justice Aleock, 
the sitting member, whose election was voided because of the 
“wnwarrantable steps taken to secure his elestion, was re. 
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the House during the diseussion of his 
1 not do so “unless they threw him 


tested to withdraw fro 








tease, but he replied he w 
fut neck and heel,” and, as this extreme was not resorted to, he 
keopt bis seat during the debate, The fact, too, that a judge of 
the Court of King’s Bench could be a candidate for a seat in a 
popninr assembly, illustrates the radical change in methods and 
precedents that have since been li 

Mr. Cartwright also gives an interesting picture of the sessions 
of the first parliament in his published letters, in which he 
igives u résumé of the legislation effected. He mentions the com 
paratively unknown fact that “the river Traneke (the old name 
Bt the river Thames) is still talked of as the seat of govern 





: about 








nent,” only to strongly oppose it, however, his favorite site being 
iit Kingston, between which place and the boundary line of the 
two provinces lay the greatest mass of the population. — Writing 
uring the session of 1793 (held in Newark) hh tells his eorres: 
pondent, “ For my part T begin to be disgusted with polities, 
or the reason atnongst others that instead of sitting down eordi 
ally together to form regalations solely for the publie good, he 
found the government disposed to “caleulate their measures as 
ach with a view to patronage and private end 
1.” He added: “ Such a poliey, if persisted 
the seeds 





went as the 











prosperity of the eolony 
qh and pushed very far, will unquestionably be sowing 
Of evil discord, nd perhaps laying the foundation of future 





revolutions 
‘Conflcta between the Legislative Couneil and the Assembly dur. 
York were quite as common as the dissensions 
es of 





ing the sessions in 








i soas to occasion * the different branch 





in the latter, s0 ma 
the legislature to separate in very ill humor.” One great subject 
of disagreement was the refusal of the council to allow the 
issombiymen to be paid their per diem allowance, or “ wages” as 
‘hey wore termed, of 10s. from the provincial fund instead of by 
a doreet aswsament on their eumstituents, Tt was argued that if 








payment were made from the provincial coffers, the legislators 
oul be tempted to unduly prolong their parliamentary labors 

‘Aguin in 1807 the House of Assembly experienced stormy 
times Mx. Thorpe was evidently the disturbing element in this 
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session by his allusions to revolution, which were regarded as 
highly trensonable, and in various ” Eaetious measures couched 
in insidious and inflammatory language.” Thorpe was another 
case of one of His Majesty's judges occupying a dual rdle on the 
judiciary and in parliament 

Daring the session of 10S, Joseph Wileocks, a printer, was ins 
prisond by the ord 1” on the 
Lieutomant-Governor and Assetbly, only to be eleeted in 1809 to 
Howse. without opposition. "Tt is much to be regretted that 
every demagogue has « probable 
this House.” is the despairing complaint of a disgusted legislator 
of that day 

‘The session of INOS witnessed « peculiar seen, when three 
or four of the members abruptly left for their distant 
homes with a determination to put a stop to the business of the 
session, rather than submit to the intention of the majority: to 








‘of the House for “an impadent i 








passe of 





taining a sent in 





carry a bill regarding the establishient of schools ‘The 
Lieutenant-Governor, asa punishment, took from them some 
spite this evi 





government. appointments they held, bat 
lence of viee-regal displeasure, every one of the offending mem= 
bers was retuned at the next election, ~ Anvlstall these per 
plexities,” however, meh useful legislation was passed from year 
to year, ‘The legislative council was reorganized nt this time by 


ita veduetion from nine to five meh ies were 








filled s0 as to give proper weight and influence as» eounterpoise 
to the “rashness” of the lower house, Por Sir Francis Gor 


who was now Lieutenant-Governor, these were wrryingg tines, 





He complained! of being miserably disappointed in his Attorney 
Goneral (Mr Firth), * man who,” he said “has dhe most un 
governable temper that ever man was enrsed with, lat is withal 
self-sufficient, mereenary and rap 

Bofore leaving these original Parliament Buildings in York, it 





is perhaps well to record here the fuct of the duel before referred 
to that took place at a 

Sinall, Clerk of the 
John White, ‘The litter was shot in the hip and soon died: the 
former was indicted for murder, but was acquitted. This tragie 
affair ceetrned on Fasinary 2d, 1800. 





e rear of the buildings, between John 








centive Council, and Attorney-Genoral 

































CHAPTER IIL 


113-1882, 








K WARD the lowe of 1819, Lieutemant-Goveror Sie 
Sy Genton Drutumond arrived at York, and assed 
saitery nut eivil control of the Provine. Pat 
nt as alld for th following, February, the find 
eset held in She ballroom,” as it was called, of 
FE Tenhate York Tote, which sto!’ on Kingesteet near 
Te ao firelaso house of entertainment in 
legaltors rogarded their temporary quarers 3s 











Berkeley-street 
its day, and the 


something palatial 
The reeends of this frst session after the war naturally con- 


tain many references to that event. The Lientenant-Governor 
sh his speech from the’Thsone, voieed “his mast devout gratitude 
tothe Divine Providence, which seems to have manifested an 
tepveial provection to the righteous eause of our defence against 

at the moment they 








fan enemy unprovoked and implacable, wh 
ae exulting: in the assurances of their commander that the 
Tomcat of the Candas was achieved, were arrested in their 
Progress to invade or sister provine, al their eolleeive forge 
sreernfited by a handful of British troops, who drove them in 
dlimay to seck refuge on their own shores, With no less gal 
finery in-another quarter a stuall band of British soldiers at- 
tacked and carried by storm the Fortress of Niagara, the strong: 
seand most formidable position they held on our frontier. In 
nterprise the troops beheld with indignation 
‘own of Niagara, whieh an atrocious 
20 





‘advancing to this 
the smoking rains of the 
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Policy had devoted to the flames. Resentful of the misery 
brought upon the innocent but too eredulous inhabitants, who 
had remained until the last moment under a promise of protec 
tion to their persons and property, the army inflicted a sovere 
retaliation in the entire destruction of the. who 

Lake Erie to Lake Ontarig, after defeating a very superior fores 
of the enemy. ‘Thus the valor of our soldiers and eitizens bas 
proved what ean be effected in a good eats by men who have 








frontier, fom 





nothing in view but their own honor and the country's welfare 

No less congratulatory were his remarks on the conquest of 
Britain's red-coats in other lands His Majesty's arms: united 
with those of Spain and Portugal, under the command of Field 
Marshal the Maryuis of Wellington, have resened the Peninsula 
from its invaders, whilst the northern powers of Eusope have 
overwhelmed and destroyed Napo 

1h 








leon'sfmnmense armies and com. 
hhim to retire into the bosom of Frans 
of the aftorclaps of the war is meorled in the annals of 
the session of 1814, when the names of sevenitoen members weru 
called as being present, while seven were absent, aa follows 
McDonell, Alex, prisoner with the enemy; Wilson, dno, sick 
Marcle, Abraham, and Willeacks, Jos, deserted to the enemy 
Glench, Ralph: MeGregor,Jno,; MeCormack, Wm, prisoners with 
the enemy 
The House thereupon resolved that “suflicient evidenee having 
been offered to this House of the traitorous and disloyal descr 








tion of Joseph Willeocks, one ofits members, to the enemy, and 
of his actually having borne arms against His Majesty's Govern 
ment, that this House, entertaining the utmost abhorrence of his 
infamous conduct, which has rendered hits ineapable of sitking or 
voting in this House, do declare hisseat vacant, and that he shall 
no longer be considered a member thereof” 

Abraham Marele was also treated to a. similar resolution, and 
Sir Gordon expressed his opinion that “it has been more a sub- 
ject of regret than surprise to have found two members of the 
Legislative body in the ranks of the enemy. A due regard to 
the interest of the loyal subject requires that means should be 
‘Mlopted to punish such traitors as adhere to the enemy, by the 
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confiseation of their estates, ull such forfeitures to be applied t0 
the relief of sutferers by the war within the Provines 

Sill another point touched upon by the King’s representative 
was the suggestion to “give justice to those who have gallantly 
hasarded their lives in defence of the Provinee, by taxing those 
who, from religious seruples, abstain from war, at a higher rate 
than heretofore,” the Quakers being here referred to 

After the o¥ 
dan's Hotel, several sueceeding sessions were held in a residence, 





paney for one session of the ball-room of Jor 





occupied in after years by Chief Justice Draper, known as ‘The 
Lawn, and which stool at the north-west comer of Wellington 
and York-streets, twas hisilen from the publie view by a fence 
fand @ row of old trees, including a huge weeping willow 

Tn September, 1815, Gore returned from England and again 
assumed the reins of govermuent, Jordan's name being among 
those affixed to an “address of welcome.” Notwithstanding this 
able il-feeling seems to have ex 





assurance of good-will, conside 
isted against the Downing-stivet representative on the part of his 
4, duri 








parliament ; in tine of the sessions he took umbrage 
ft some of the projector ieasares of the House, and declarel he 

‘would disiniss the rascal,” © threat which he earried out to the 
letter, by going down to the House in his ordinary undress garb, 
‘and sending them home with a few won, as strong as they were 





‘uncourtly, ringing in their ears 

That he had nota few friends as well assome popularity anwng 
the members is evidenced by the passage of the famous Spoon 
Bill in the session of 1815, the act voting £3,000 sterling for a 
servis of plate for their returned Governor, “in perpetual remem 
Dbrance of the people's gratitude.” ‘This large sum stands out in 
striking contrast tow vote of but £800, during. the same session, for 
the establishment of « parliamentary library to replace the one 
burnt in 1813, 

The session of 1816 was signalined by the passage of several 
‘useful measures, the most important being the extension of the 
public school aystew, ‘The Governor congratulated the Upper 
House on “its provision for the dissemination of letters in this 
Tnfant Colony, which must secure to you the gratitnte and ven 
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ration of the rising and future generations, while the wisdom 
of your determination to leave the regulation of Commercial 





Duties and Drawbacks to His Majesty's Executive Government 
of this Province, until the Imperial Parliament decides upon 
‘hem, cannot be ealled in question, 

‘The session of 1817 was the Inst over which Sir Francis Gore 
had jurisdiction. Among the first of the motions to be passed 
‘was one which throws a side light on the relations between the 
House and the Governor, when they deinanded from the latter 

the rights and privileges of this House as amply aa they are 
enjayed by the House of Commons in Great Britain.” a his 
last addross to/his Parliament, Gore claims that the United King. 
dom has attained the summit of national prosperity, its last wet 
‘being vo compel the abolition of Christian Slavery in the pirat 
cal States of Barbary, to whose ty 
Europe had submitted for ages 

‘The Hon, Samuel Smith acted as Administrator and delivered 
the inaugural speeeh of the session of 1818, wherein he suggests 
fn appropriation to assist emigrauts to leave the United Kinglom 
and settle in the new Province, He also refers to the fact that 
‘sum had been set apart during a previous session toward the 
ervetion of legislative buildings (to replace those destsuyed five 
years’ previously), but that it liad heen appropriated for the de: 
ence of the Province, and advises “the knights, citizens. and 
bbargesses” who formed the assembly to replace that sum, and to 
increase it for the same object, to all of which his dutiful subjects 
acceded. 








ranny the chief nations of 








‘The closing addres of the Administrator reveals increasing 
signs of friction between the Upper and Lower Housen. When 
he called them together he said it was in full expectation that 
they would assiduously labor to bring up any arrears of public 
business, and he regretted the more to have experienced \lisap 
ointment, and * finding no probability of any concert between 
the two Houses,” he concludes: “I come reluctantly to close the 
‘seasion with its business unfinished I do most earneatly entreat 
you to weigh well, during the recess, the important effects of 
‘uch a disunion, and that you may meet resolved to conciliate 
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ud be omful® ‘The Journals of 1818 contain a rie of row 
Titons Ghat paeetwean the two Houser ato thelr rone™ 3 
tine Tuntioge and mecaption of powers and pivlege which a 
as intereting redng even Bough the analy has Jong : 
wee caitearlad’ Te vesging ths Leiaatie Come teh 
Menly wove that he resluious of the former excl iS 
serra of the higher intrest, bent n ther emenee proguant a 
ak tsps eaveriv ofthe exele ofthe funtion ofthe i 
Menrecanlive Holy of the People, nor wuld Une Hoo ye e 
re tge ipresiontaciewould rer be inves by weak example a 
G chapaute Nx undoubted ao invaluable righta;” and ana fe 


further reply to the Upper Chamber, the inoensed parlianvent 
larians ordewed reprinted in the Journals the opening and closing 
Of Simcoe, at the first session of 1792, when he outlined 
‘privileges of the popnlar House, Harmony seems 

the resolutions 





addres 





~—- 





the duties an 
to have been restored by the mext session, whe 














vl counter resolutions above amentioned were onderel to be ex: 

Dpinged from the Journals, and thus the hatchet was buried 

Perhaps this magnanimous action was the result of the Lieuten 

fancGovernor’s appeal tothe members of both Houses, “to reel 

Teet the evlebrity of their proceedings, These consideration, 

enlightened inanners, and the benelieial influences of religion 

will no doubt regulate the intercourse between your angst a 

semblieg” was the placatory tone whieh he use. ; 

"A second session was convened om October 12th, 1818, when 

Sir Peregrine Maitland made his fst appearance as the Kings | Ex 

‘lepty, the cause aasigned for the extsa session being the total for 

swant of funds to meet the exigencion of the State. He sar- 7 

crea Noreves thet in the oot of hiir invertigatonw iio | waa 

the wants of the Province, the members “would feel a just in- {the 

ignatior atthe attempts which have boon mnde to excite dis with 

Content and to organize sedition. Should it appear to them,” he form 

selded, *that_a Convention of Delegates eannot exist. without ara 

anger to the constitution, in framing a law of prevention, yout page 

‘Tnpmssionate wisdom will be careful that it shall not unwarily “4 peri 

trespa on that sacred ight of the subject by such « redres of ene 
Te 


his grievances by petition 





a ae 
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Im the muidress in response the House stated that it was to be 
remembered that this favored land was assigned to their tathers 
asa retrent for suffering loyalty, and not a sunetnary for sed 
tion, and deeply lamented that. the insidious designs af one fae 
tions individual should have succeeded in drawing into the up 





Port of his vile machinations so many: honest men and loyal subs 
jects of His Majesty. Robert Gourlay was the offender referred 
to, who was lanished in 1819, after long imprisonment, "An 
Act to prevent certain meetings within this Province.” or “the 
ing bill” ns it was nick-named, was one of the steps taken 
by the assembly to prevent frve discnssion 

Sir Peregrine Maitland, the presiding genius of provincial af 
fairs sent ont from England, in succession to Governor Cone 
‘occupied the position for the comparatively long period of ten 
years Like his pred 





essor, he had little sympathy with the 
Canadian people, and, as a consequence, never enjoyed a pop 
larity such as Governor Simeoe won, He is deseribeil as ¢ teos 
type of an English atistocrat, his tall, soldier-tike figute giving 
him a dignity in keeping with his position 

By the establishment of his miniature court at Government 





House, the cleavage began between the rulers and the ruled 
which resulted in the establishment of what afterward. became 
‘The Family Compact,” which was destined to play stich an im 
portant part in the history of the Province. ‘The Governor and 
his cabinet controlled the appointments to the Legislative and 
Executive Councils, and this fact also served to lay the foundation 
for the conflict which ended in the uprising twenty yenrs after, 

The formal opening of Parliament under Sir Peregrine’ régime 
was an imposing affiir when, amid the thunders of cannon and 
the cheers of the crowd of colonists, the Lieutenant-Governor 
with immaculate peviwig, « glittering sword and 








orm, was only less imposing than the seatlet uniformed of 








{f the garvison who composed the guard of honor. ‘To-day the 
DPageantry of slate is sadly democratic, the eannon is silenced, the 
Periwig has disappeared, and only aseant display of gold lace and 
brass buttons takes the place of the gorgeous spectacle of 182, 
Te was during the session of 1818 that work was begun on the 
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Jin 1820, "Two 
pointed, Peter Robinson 
sani Grant Powell, who reported to the House in 1819, a follows 





new Howe of Parliament, which was comple 
managers of publie buildings” were a 





The undersigned lug leave to. submit to the Honorable House 
of Assembly their proceedings as managers to carry into effect 
the wishes of the two Houses, relative to the erection of suitable 
Iwildings for their secomuodation, ‘The accompanying leter of 
Mr, Secretary Hillier will show the authority under whieh they 
have engage > state that 
in eomplianee with the request therein conveyed, they proceeded 
without delay to close with the lowest proposals for sueb a build 








in the undertaking, and they have 








ing, together with the old brick buildings repaired, whieh would, 
in their opinion, affor! all the accommodation at present actually 
required for the convenience of the Legislatare, at the same time 
kecping in view the probability of more extensive provision for 
that purpose being necessary at some future day. The contract 
was closed with Mr, Jonathan Cassels, who immediately: pro 
cveded to lay in material, and has already made some progress 
in the repairs of the old buildings ‘The contract, with plan in 
detail of the building, is herewith submitted, in which it will be = 
any deviation of the plan therein agreed on.” ‘To which report 
the House assented, 

‘The structure was as plain as its predecessor, but the growth 
auul prosperity of the eapital was shown in its being built of 
brick instead of wood, It occupied the site of the old. gaol 
which, until a few years ago, was « landmark near the corner 





of King and Berkeley-stroots: In Talbot's “ Five Years in Can 
tuda” he deseribes the new structure ax “a long aud commo- 





‘ious bling, ule with brik and wih mach simplicity 
carly as 1804, and before the destrction of the orginal build- 
inge a surgeon of the 40th regiment, nase Wale, designed « 
plan for anew Hons of Assembly, to Be of wood an brick ad 
to cst £1,000 stony, but it was never casi out é 
<'the patie buildings that were destroyed,” says Dr. Seadding 
wee rpleed, about the year 1818, by fers more exten, 
fund of amore imposing character, but situaed on the sume spo 








seen that no prejudice will acerue to the contracting parties by = 
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and bere the Parliament continued to liold its sessions down to 
tho year 1824, when they were again totally destroyed, but the, 
time uot by the hand of an invading fo, but by a fre originating 
in an over-heated flue. These buildings myself well reveushee 
having more than once witnessed th 








ageantry attendant on the 
opening of the House hy the Lieutenant-Governor of the day Sie 
Peregrine Maitland, pa t, but 








antry humble enough, no don 
then appearing very maymificent. 

Te was on the night of the 30th December, 1824, that the Paria: 
rent Buildings were again destroyed by fie, this tine aeidentally 
ts De Scaling has said, a defeet in the tues heing t 
‘The loss was estimated at 











000. ‘The furniture and library wore 
fortunately saved, but some of the House journals wore lax 

In January of the following year, Parliament met in the okd 
General Hospital, which stow! between King-stroct and Hospi 








girwot (now Richimond:street) just west of the old Upper Crocle 
College. ‘The Ho 
building in the P 





pital had the honor of heing the moat important 





pvinee at that time. “It was two stories in 
height, of red brick, 107 fet long hy 66 feet wide, with « fatale 
finped roof, conveniently designed interior, and nvccws gat 
levies on the north and south siden. It stood with ite fone ahs 
facing precisely the four cardinal points of the compan” 


‘hs, it is mendes to say, long since disappeared 





The three succeeding sessions, viz, of 1s 





1827 and 1898, 
wer held in the Homa, a vote of £100 bxing made mre 
for its ea which the Home Dist wan calle pon 
The urgent need of the Hospital fr is orginal purfoce bey 
‘nother change, the old. Court House, which oocepiet ein 
fol the block bordered by King, Church, Courtand Tore 
being ileiad a the tniporary home ofthe Lgiatre soe 
th sions of 182, 1890, and 1831-2 when the sow bin 
Frontatreet were rudy for occupancy. In the jonah ee gan 
ssvais itm of £10817. for expense nsuied uae 














{he Court House for the necommodation of the Legislature 
the two provious sessions 

ie four sessions held in the second Parliament Buildings were 

lent in spirit though important in resulta As Dn. Seadding 





tur 
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Hore it was the first skirmishes took place it the great 
Js with such determination and 





‘war of principles whieh afterward 
‘effect was fought out in Canada, Here it was that first loomed 
tap before the minds of our early law-akers the ecclesiastical 


the educational question, the constitutional questo 





sgnestion, 
Hore it was that first was heard the open discussion, childlike 
indeed, and vague, but pregnant with very weighty consequence, 

even in the 





of topies, social and national, which, at the tin 
parent state itself, were mastered but by few.” ‘The chief evuse 
Pf bitterness and’ animosity was the heated election trials, 
the House forming itself into a Contested Election Court. 
Barly in the session of 1821, a petition was presented to the 
Jection of Barnabas Bidwell ax 








House in connection with the 
Member for Lennox aud Addington, in which the petitioners he 
that "his character was such as to reuler hin utterly unworth, 
Of the high honor of sitting in your august House,” base on am 
‘Alleged misapplication of publie fande when he was a resident of 
Maszactsetts ten years before, ‘The House thereupon constituted 
ourt, as has been said, with the result that 








itself an clectio 
Bidwell was allowed to retain his seat: indeed, his eloquent 
‘ulvoeney of his own ease no doubt had mueh to do with the 
fevision of the members, But those opposed to him tinally tri- 
tumphed in the passage of a Bill “to render ineligible to a seat in 
the Commons House of Assembly of this Province, certain deserip 





tions of persons therein mentioned,” which accomplished the 
texpulsion of the elected Member, who, however; had the satisiue 
tion of seeing his son, Marshall Spring Bidwell, elected in his 
stead. ‘The latter, however, badd an even more stormy experience 
Wrhen, on a new election leing held, the returning olficer refused 
to accept any votes for him, on the ground that he was an alien 
‘Another protest and election followed, and young Bidwell was 
‘lected for the third time (an experience not unlike that, Wiliam 
Lyon Mackenzie went thioagh years after), continuing to sit in 
Parliament for eleven successive years 

"The debates of the quartette of sessions from 1820-4 were also 
but samples and forerunners of the acrimonious discussions that 
have been heard in the old Front-street buildings, Attorney~ 
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General Robinson is described as exhibiting “a perfect whirlwind 
of rage and flery indignation” in dealing with the case of Basse 
bas Bidwell, an example whieh others, o doubt, followed on both 
rides of the House. Changes in public opinion were, however 
as rapid as they were radical. The “Gagging Bill” of 1810 ae 
the Act to prevent certain meetings within the Provinee” was 
called, was repeated in 1820, and the Actof 1821, already referred 
to, aimed at the senior Bidwel, wax practically repealed in 1634 
Between 1824 and 1832 a number of men appented in the 
House, chiefly after the election of 1824, who have received the 
title of “Fathers of Reform” frou their Liberal suecescum 
John Rolph, Captaim John Matthews, Peter Persy, John Willson 
William Lyon Mackenzie, Robert Baldwin, and many others, why 
waged wuny an oratorieal bnétle with their antagonists on the 
Conservative benches in the slays when the House met in the old 
Hospital and Court House. With the fist definite formation ct 
w Reform party, eaine more excit 
keen 
lection 

















lisetssions and eomtests, each 
ruggle for the best exhibition of party power, "The 
f Speaker usually tested their strength. On one oven 
sion, in 1824, John Willson, the meiner for Wentworth, een 
chosen Speaker by a Reform majority of two-a sign to thes 
that the power of the Family Compact had hegun to wane: See ty 
tunse became the feelin 








hat a mob destroyed the office of Wil. 
iam Lyon Mackenzie's paper, ‘The tension was tus 
creased by 





wr Mait 
land's addveases, wherein hie was censured for receiving and me 

Ss 
treating him with scant courtesy, he was fully justified te the 





the reply of the Legislature to one of Govern 








plying to addrusses reflecting on the Layislative 
this he promptly retorted that while they (the Leyistatune) 





part he was taking. 

A curious evidence of the antagonistic fesling towan! the 
Americans was evinced during the session of 1826, A perform 
ance was given in the little theatre of York, which was attendlal 
ty most of the members, who probably welcomed change frees 
the dey d 





utine oftheir legislative duties. The orchestra pla 
‘everal lively British tunes, when someone ealled for Varte 
Poodle and Hail Columbia, as a compliment to few Amevieng 
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visitors who were present. ‘The response was complied with 
tan all went well, but when the House met on the following Mon- 
urs were open to the publie, one of the mem. 

warged & fellow member 








day, before the 
thers arose, and with due solemnity: ¢ 
Capt Matthows, with requesting the Yankee Dootlle song. Suel 
Visloyal act called for instant investigation. A Committee of 
Privilege was at onge appointed, whieh met for three eonsecutive 
nights, when scores Were summoned as witnesses, the result being 
tthe aoypittal of the suspected member. ‘This, however, was not 
the end of the matter, News of the affair reached the cars of 
the “Master-Ceneral of Orduanee" at Quebee, who summoned the 
joorlegislator tothe far distanteity,to explain his" utterly disloyal 

for having*in ariotous and outrageous 











‘and disgraceful conduct 
Tanner ealled for the national airs and tunes of the United 
Staton” ‘The latter, being a retired eaptain, was amenable to 

1d Use time-honored member's 
oud 





military authority. Matthews un 
privilege of non-arrest, hit the Lientenant-Governor pooh: 
{he defence, and ordered the offender to obey the mandate from 
his superior officer. ‘There was nothing let but to obey. Having 
mee of acquittal before 

but his 











reached the aucient city,he laid the evid 

the military tribunal and soeured a second release 

‘enemies succeeded in having his pension stopped, which eaused 
One may safely eonchude, howe 





him great pecuniary distress 
that he had strong grounds for pronouncing anathema upon 
‘Yankee Doodle for the rest of his Tie. 

“Among the Acts passed during the session of 1826, was one 
cntitlod " The Whipping and Pillory Abolition Bill,” thus putting 
rend to the Few publie exhibitions of that kind which disgraced 





the justice of the early days of York. 
1 radical change of ideas regarding parliamentary decorum has 
taken place since 1828. In the session of that year « Mr. Morris 
tnoved “that it he resolved, that upon a vote or passage of any 
hill or measure, to express approbation or satisfaction by standing 
wrof this House and in a tumultuous manner giving 
js a breach of parliamentary decorum and tunbecom 
Bidwell succoeded 


‘on the floo 

oud haz 

ing the dignity of @ deliberative assembly 
that this Honse understands that in 





in securing an amendment, 
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CHAPTER 1V 


Iii INCEPTION AND ERECTION OF THE OLD PARLIAMENT 


1826-1892 






HE fest stop toward the erection of the Pastiament 
Buildings thet stand on Frontatret, was taken in 
f) tho session of 1825, when three Commissioners were 
fppointal by the Upper and Lower House to deal 
wrth the question, the resat being thats «preliminary 
Tap they “resolved to offer hy public advertisement «sum 
chmoney ase reward for the most approved. plan levaton and 
Aksign for the required buildings” Many Handsome architec 
thal desigon were, according tothe report of the Commisiner 
fabwited the premium being ewarded to a Mr. Nixon. Later 
four plant and eolimates were put in by Nixon himself, and b 
Balun, Ford, and Ewart The allowing year, 1826, the matter 
tras nivanerd hy the passage of an Ack to anthorie he rais- 
Ing by debentures sum of money to beappled in erecting bull 
ine Tor the use ofthe Legslatore” "The Hoo. William Allan, 
Wiliams Thompson and Grant Powelleomprsed the Commision. 
‘hn architect named Ro 
Toate for the erection of the buildings for sum between £0,000 
inl £1,000. Ho was thereupon asked to reduce his eatimate to 
4000, but £5300"was the lowest gure be could be induced to 














ns afterward tendered @ plan and est 





‘This amount was still deemed too lange by the Legislature, 
and it eame to the conclusion, by a resolution passed during the 
session of 1828, “That the sum voted by the Legislature for 
the ereetion of public buildings is insufficient to defray the ex- 
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pense of the work upon a seale corresponding with the respecta- 
bility of the Provinee and the suitable accommodation of the 
Parliament” ; anda seeond resolution read: “That the limited 
resonroes of the Legislature will not warrant at present a further 
grant for this object, and that itis expedient to defer the eom- 
Tencement of the buildings until the public revenue shall enable 
the Parliament to apply ample means for the proper completion 
of the work,” and, with true Legislative economy, a Select Com 
mittee was appointed to see whether a roof eould not be put on 
the ruined walls of the old buildings burned in 1824, 

“In May, 1839, the following advertisement appeared in the 
columns of the Loyuliet: “Panuianuxt BeiLbtvos.—Sealed 
tenders for erecting buildings for the Legislature at York, will 
bo received on the first Monilay of June next. Plans, elevations 
and specifications of the buildings may be seen after the 14th 





day of May next, on application to Grant Powell, from whom 
further information may be received.” "The Loyalist informed 
its readers that “the new Parliament House will stand in Sin: 
coe Place, square containing six acres, a very fine situation, fc 
ing the Bay, and in front of Government House. 

‘On the 80th July, 1829, a contract was drawn between the 
Commissioners and Matthew Priestman, to erect the buildings, 
and find all materials, for the sum of $5M0-and to have them 
ready for the Logislature hy the Ist Japuary, 1831. Priestman, 





however, failed in his contract, after having made sub-contracts 
with Joseph Turton, a mason, and James Crowther, a earpenter 
‘Tarton and Crowther were allowed to proveed with their part of 
the work, but according to a report of a committee of the House 
made during the session of 1892, “The building has so far been 
conducted in a way very unsatisfactory,” and the committee fur- 
ther remarked that “great blame is aétributable to the Commiy- 








xs for curtailing the sam in the eontract so much below the 
sum appropriated by the Legislature,” viz, £10,000. 

John Ewart was,on the failure of Priestman, authorized to 
superintend the work. Priestman had received £1,000 on his 
contract before failing, while Turton had received some £6,000 
more, and yot the building was not finished, while Turton and 
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Crowther demanded £1,750 beyond what they had received. ‘The 
committee closed their report with the opinion that £1,300 would 
complete the structure, ‘The Hon, Mr, Allan was allowed to put 
in a statement in explanation, laying the blame for the eurtail- 
mentof the expenditure deeided upon, on Sir John Colborne, wh 

expressed himself averse to a greater sam than, £5,000 being ex- 
pended in such a building. According to Mr. Allan's report, « 
person by the name of Nixon was among the first to tender a 
plan and estimates for erveting buildings of stone or brick— 
£15,000 for the former, and £11.000 forthe latter, He concludes 
‘The two Houses approved and adopted the plan and estimate 
for the larger sum, but recommended delay in commencing the 
work, as the finances of the country did not seem to justify so 
great an expenditure at that time 

The amount reccived from the Treasury from 1826 to 1831 to 
talled £7,000. On January 208h, 1832, £3,000 additional was 
granted by the Legislature to complete the building. 

The publie aeconnts of 1831 contain the details of the expendi 
ture in conneetion with the building, Some of the items read oddly 
today. “Freight of stone from the Head of Lake” was £16 10, 
It cost £19 tocover the drain leading from the building ; £20 for 
\ligging and stoning Well ;” £6 * for levelling the ravine in front 
of the building”; an Indian broom is entered at fonrpenoe; a 


cond of wood for the elerk’s office east 15s; Sa. 6d. was paid for 


hauling (4) loads stuff from the lake.” Cedar joists were evi 
ently in great demand, and a queer combination of «stationery 
and white lead "is entered under one sur, 

As an outcome of the retarded progress in the construction of 
the buildings, and the failures of contractors, many extra claims 
were made against the Government, and a Special Committee 
composed of Alexander McDonnell, James Fitzgibbon, and David 
A. Macnab, investigated these in’ 1883, and recommended the 
payment of £1,654 of the £1,889 claimed, ‘The work of construe 
tion was eompletod hy men paid by the day, Dunean Kenney 
1 builder, boing appointed superintendent, ‘The Commission 
also reported that £1,800 more would be required to finish the 
building in a proper manner, and “to eonstruct an area to the 
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cover the reat 
with tin at a cost of £508, which they regarded “as indispens- 
able for the safe 





feast and west facades of the portico around it" to 





of the building, which has already onee nar 


rowly eseaped burning by a spark from one of the chi 





=” The freestone used in the eolnns 
ipped by sleighs to 
ge of Burlington Bay, and transhipped to York on the 


Which fell upon the shin 








of the portico were quarried near Hamilton, 






opening, of na 





tion. In the old designs, there are pillars and 





a pediment at the main entrance, whieh were never earried out 
and Tam told these pillars sill lie in the quarries, 

The original building consisted of « centre, 188490 feet, and 

the latter being forty fect distant from 

the contre, In 1840 these spaces were enclosed, forming. the 

8p 








tbvo wings, 00855 fe 





aker's rooms on the east and comuit 





mn the west 








‘The Legislative Chamber was 46x55 feet, and the original Legis: 
lative Council Chamber (latterly the libsary) Hxi4 feet. ‘The 


basement rooms were as 





as vaults, and for a time as legis 
lative offices, At that time the building was thought to be a 
marvel of architectural skill, and the press of the day gave glov 
ing aceounts and long descriptions of “its magnificent length, its 











noble facile and its handsome apartments” What was latterly 
the library was then utilized as the Legislative Couneil room, o: 
the “ Fumily Compact Room,” as it was dubbed at that time, the 
‘queer upper story portion st the rear (lately used by the Queen's 
Printer) being the library and reading room, 

Only the limitsof a large volume could do adequate justice to the 
history enacted within these old walls during the sixty years and 





more of their existence, Between the opening of the first Paria 
nient in 1832, and the prorogation of the last that was held with: 
in its Chamber, seores of important quest 
bien agitated, debated, and brought to pass. ‘The str 
responsible government ended long 


ms and subj 














in vietory:; the seeulani- 





zation of the elergy resorves was consummated under its roof 


the bill being passed in the session of 1858; elections have to a 





lange degree been purified ; manhood suffrage has taken the place 
cof the old-time restrictions of the franchise; edueation has made 
lages have grown into towns, towns have 





marvellous advances: 
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expanded into cities, and hundreds of hamlets have risen over the 
Jand ; the provines has inereased in population until it numbers 
over two million souls, and, instead of the fifteen assemblymen 
lected for the first Upper Canaclian Parliament in 1792, ninety 
one now constitutes the Provineial Legislature 








CHAPTER Y. 


TIPE PRONT-STRERT PARLIAMENT BUELDINOS TY DIFFERENT 


OT only has the old structure served the State as its > 

‘House of Parliament, but it has been a Court of Law, ( 
College, and a Barracks and Arsenal during the 

ving times of 1837, or the “flare up,” as Sir Francis J 
fea described it. Two or thrve days after the rebel 
uprising at Montgomery's Farm, Sir Francis, becoming 
convinced that matters were taking a serious turn, removed his 
headquarters from the old town hall to the Parliament Buildings, 
where, also, the available stock of arms and ammunition was 
stored. ‘The old brick pile was thns placed in a state of barrieade 
and the march of the picket was heard around ita walls, During 
sur of the day rvinforeements were coming in from the 
adjacent centres, ‘The old steamer Traveller brought a de 
tachinent from Niagara, while the Burlington lnnded « eontin: 
gent from Hamilton ; Port Credit, Whithy, Cobourg, and other 
villages also sent their quota, ‘The litle town was soon erowded 
to overflowing with these bands of raw recruits, and the open 
space in front of the Parliament Buildings was a scene of unusual 
ment, Within the buildings the governor and his eabinet 
were almost continually in session arranging a plan of campaign, 
though some of the couneil meetings were held at Archbishop 

Strachan’s “ Palace” near by, and in Government Honse 
Confusion reigned among the crowds of untried warriors until 
Col. Fitzgibbon marshalled them into companies, which were 
further organized into three divisions, which extended from the 
buildings ewtwanl along Frontstrest as far as the Bishop's 
a7 
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Palace, ‘Phe total muster was about 1100 men, Sir Francis, 
mounted on a white hotse, gave the word of command to advanee 
at twelve o'clock noon, on December 7th, and thus started the 
hastily formed army for the rebel rendezvous, to the stirriy 
music of two lands, the windows and roofs being erowded by 
men, women and children who eheered each company as it 
marched by. Nearly a quarter of a eentmry had elapsed since 
Toronto hal witnessed such real evidenees of war, when in 1813 
the invading American troop marched vietorionsly’ along: the 
water Front 

“The buildings experienced another “ ilitary ceeupation ” when, 
the peregrinating Parliament of the Union left it after the session 
of 1859, three companies of the 30th Regiment taking possession 
and transforming the legislative halls into noisy barracks, ‘The 
30th had erossed the ovean in the Great Evatern, along with 2,000 
fellow-warrions, Portions of the following rogiments wer 
«quartered within the Parliament buiklings : 30h Foot now Can 
Dridgeshire Regiment), one battalion of the 16th Foot (now Bed 
fordshire Regiment), 47th Laneashire (now the Royal North 
Lancashire), one battalion of the 17th (now Leicestershire Regi 
tment), the 29th Foot and the 60¢h Rifles, ‘The eastern wing was 
occupied asa mess room, billiard hall and officers’ quarters. The 
ehamber and Hbrary were filled by two companies, the third 
taking themselves comfortable in the long building in the rear 
of the inain portion. The hasement of the eentre part was made 
habitable, and to-day the old signs of “ Sergeant's Room, No 

are still to be seen painted on the dusty old panes of glass. Several 
Jungeons of styyian darkness, into which not a ray of light 
fenters, which were utilized as guan-tooms, are also ta be found 
in the gloomy recesses of tho deserted collars, while the ollicers, 
imitating Sir Walter Seott’s example at Shakespeare's home 
setwtehed their names on the window panes. One of the diver 
sions of the men after a rollicking mess, was tohogganing: down 
the stairways, the dinner-tables, with their legs pointing heaven: 


ward, being utilized for the purpose 


"The military oeeupation of the buildings put their strength to 
a severe test, 40 much #0 that, when the Ontario Assembly met 
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in the Chamber in 1867, large portions of the east wing walls 
hhad to Uerebuilt, Tt was in a dilapidated and dangerous condi 
ion, the floors requiring a network of props and the walls 
umber of stays. ‘The Chauber, during the military oeeupation, 
was partitioned off into dormitories, the “throne ” and its unicorn 
Iuekground remaining in ite place since it had been last used 


in 1859, 
After the Union Act of 1841 was passed, the chamber was de 

(verted for nearly ten years from 1841 to 1850, In 1848 and * 
 Sparly in 1849, the buildings were utilized aa a Innatie asylum, 


he old gaol on Toronto-street, where seventeen insano patients 
had been confined, being utterly inadequate for the purpose. Dr 
Rees was the first medical superintendent, who wns succeeded 
by Dr, Telfer, both of whom are now dead. ‘The staireases in the 
eastern wing were boanled up at the side s0 as to prevent the 

nelined patients from throwing themselves over the 

‘Oue of the inmates of the old gaol and the Parla 
tment Builings—Andrew Wood —is still a patient at the Toronto 
Asylum, being now over ninety years of age 

Tn 1830 the buildings were used temporntily by the Court of 
Queen's Bench, and again in 1846 they were used for university 
‘and medical school purposes in connection with King’s College, | 
William Hume Blake was p of law in the university and 
delivered his law Teetures (which commenced at eight o'loek in 
the morning), in one of the rooms in the east wing of the Parlia 
riont Buildings. 

The two stall cottages standing at the western end of the 
Crown Lands Department were used as dissecting rooms by 
the medical students. ‘Those were the days of extensive body 
snatching; indeed it was the only means by which th 
students could obtain dissectable subjects, no legal machinery 
being in force at that time for the supply of hodies from the 
publie institations 

On a winter night of 1846, half a dozon embryo Asculapians 
Doanded a huge leigh and drove to a lonely graveyard out on 
Yonge-strect, where they soon went to work with picks and 
shovels until they had exeavated « hole about two feet sua 
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tthe head of « newly-made grave. The cofin reached, one of 
he party was lowered, who proceeded tosavr off the lid ad i 
rope around the arms of the body, and soon the ghastly hit of 
humanity was stretched upon the snow. Denuding. the corpae 
of its death clothing, which was returned tothe eof, the bly 
was enelosed in an old sack and thrown in the sleigh, ‘No 
sooner, however, ha the homeward journey been conmenee than 
they found they’ were being. purmed, a team of blacks fying 
alter them over the glittering’ road-bel at n Gilpinite speed 
but the medieos eluded their pursners and reached the college 
in mfety 
Thus have the old walls seen many a strange transformation 
caused as has been said, by tho perogrintions of the Parliament 
of the Union COn the return to Toronto after a Paliainent of 
sessions in Queboe or Montreal, the tron, the mace, an! the 
general outfit were aguin pat in’ plac, andthe barrack oom, 
the elass-r00ms, or the wards of the insane were converted again 
to Legislative uses In November of 1849 the various, Depart 
ments wore removed f&m Montreal to Toronto, nine years having 
lapsed sine the last Srixon of the Upper Canadian Lagislavure 
had been held in the old buildings. Considerable expense was 
incured in renovating, ritting, and decorating the Chaser 
tnd when the session was convened on the 14th of May, 1940 
great erowils eam not only from Toronto, but from all parte of 
the Provines, to witness the opening ceremonies with Lar Elgin 
ts the Governor-General 
Parliament met in Quebec from 1852 to 1885, and when 
‘Toronto's turn eame again, the Departments were, for the sasond 
time, moved to the latter city, Sir Edmund Heal opening the 
session, ‘The Inildings again underwent an extensive internal 
transformation. Owing tothe lange inerease in the menbership 
of the Assombiy, aditional accommodation had to be provided 
for. The space formerly alloted to tho public had baon ene 
eroached upon to such sn extent that only few benches were 
left at the west entrance forthe nse of the members of the Lagi 
lative Council. "The Council Chamber (afterward the Libraty) 
corated afresh and refurnished, presenting an aspect of 
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almost imperial splendor, insomuch that the Governor privately 
remarked that “ responsible government had not obliterated. the 
respeet of Canadians for the trappings of sovereignty 

‘At this tine the Front-strect buildings eame far short. of pro: 
viding sufficient accommodation for the Departments, and, as a 
sult, they were seattered far and near, some on the far east of 
the city, and others again in the distant west, The Executive 
Conneil officers were quartered with the Law Department, the 
Provineial Seeretary’s Department, and the office of the Governor 
Goneral, in the old hospital, which stood in the rear of an orchard 
near the comer of King and Jobn-streets, This same building, 
by the way, was Sir John A. Macdonald's headquarters during 
tliat Parliament, and it was there also that George Brown's cele 
Lurated two-day’ administration held its deliberations during its 
brief but memorable existenee. 

Immediately after the prorogation of the session of 1859, the 


\ Departments were removed to Quebec where they remained for 


six years before being permanently removed to Ottawa, Since 
Confederation, the old buildings have been even more inadequate 
to accommodate the Departients than in 1856, and various ost- 
[side buildings have ben called into requisition, ‘The Departments 
of the Attorney-General, Registrar-Ceneral, Division Courts and 
Immigration, were housed for some years in the building on the 
corner of York and Welington-strect, known as York Bouse, 
aul formerly oocapied by Jodge Hagerman, ‘The Publie Works 
Department found temporary quarters in a building on Welling 
tonrstroct near York-stret, the Department of Agieulture and 
Bnroau of Statistes were stationed at the corner of Yonge and 
Queenatrcts, and the Board of Health on Yongentrest.- Now 
However, all the Departments are under the one oof, with the 
exception of the Education Department, which still remains at 
the Normal School buildings. 

‘On many occasions, tho Chanter and Leyalative Council room 
have been the seine of briliant balls held under the patronage of 
Government House. The oti Legislative Chamber was the 
seene of many a ball, where gathered the wealth and beanty of 
Ontari'scapital, ‘ut the most succesful event of this nature 
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was held in the charred rnins of the old Governmert House, the 
Tnurnt walls being covered with flags and banners, and the sum 
tur sky sevving as the only roof, ‘The scene is deseriboil as 
Doing beautifal in the extrote 

Nor have the old buildings been the home only of legislators, 
soldiers, julyes, professors, and other elasses of beings in human 
and visible form, butstrange tales have reached me of ghostly 
Visitors and oeeupants, who seem to have acted, as bad ghosts 
soinetimes do, in & highly reprehensible manner. Certainly no 
flitting spirit could ask for a more suitable haunt than the eave 
like cells in the lasement, the dark and narrow corridors, with 
their bewildering. twists and tmins, or the dusty, echoing upper 
chambers, When the building was used as an insane asylum, 
fone of the female patients committed suicide by hanging, herself 
from a hook in the wall of the lnsement, and it was quite eon: 
sistent, therefore, thu for years, ow dark and stormy nights, she 
should haut the spot where the trayie deol! was committed, 

The spirit of the poor demented suieide is said to have had a 
rival in a siste who, clad in white, with her hair stream. 
ng loosely over her shoalers, ntly through the subter 


Another female spirit, with a checked dress thrown aver her 


head, chove the western eottage for her midnight meandevings 


a Inilding whieh was then used as the dissecting roow, which 
probably accounts for a pile of human bones unearthed near it a 

‘The old office of the Queen's printer hid an odd upper story ot 
seallery, dust-covered and full of echoes, where a soldier-ghost 
‘was wout to parade in full regimentals He displayed a com: 
mendable gallantry in thas choosing a yuiet eomer for himself 
an not trespassing upon the preserves of his spectral companions 
But his choice of locality may have been determined by the eol 
lection of arms and aceontreinents that adorned the walls and 

ling, belonging ¢» the late John Notman’s museum, among 
whieh he would naturally feel at home 

Less tangible and more mysterious were the denizens of the 
reporters’ room at the rear of the eastern gallery. All that is 
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known of these was told by a night watehman, who after one 
midnight visit could never again be induced to enter the room 
alone, He hinted vaguely of knockings and noises, heavy 
breathings fron unseen forms and other disconcerting manifest 

tions Who knows how many phantom parliaments, where de 
parted legislators met ones more in wordy eonfliet, were dis 
turbed by the erratic actions of the other uncanny ooeupants of 
the old buildings 

‘On two occasions the buildings have narrowly escaped destruc. 
tion by fire. In 1861 a fire oceurred in the east wing and in 
July of 1862 the roof of the west wing was entirely destroyed 
jn the same way. Fire bas indeed played havoe with many of 
itr parliament buildings. Besides their destruction in 1813, and 
again in 1824, the parliament buildings at Montreal were com: 
pletely destroyed in 1849, while the Dominion buil 
Oifawa have had more than one narrow eseape 

‘A hauk robbery is also among the memories of & 
ings, in the days whon « branch of the Bank of Upper Canada 
wvas opened in what is known asthe Speaker's Rooms. ust how 
rach was stolen on that oeeasion is not knoven, but the most re- 
markable feature of the ease is, 20 it is said, that the window 
lass was eut from the inside 

‘Mention should be made of Mrs Bilton, who for many’ years 
kept a confectionery stand in the corridor; near the main entrance 
fand whom the members of the old Legislature will well remember 
If she could have earried the “sweets of office” in stock, her 
bbasiness might have been even more thriving than it, was, 

The history of the various maces used in the difforent parlia 
ments of the provines is a most interesting one. ‘The first one 
‘was made of pine or fir, painted red and gilded, and was used by 
Simeoo when the first parliament, was convened in Niagara Tt 
‘was afterward ineluded among the spoils of war captured by the 
Americans in 1813 in Toronto, and is still to be seen, with a 
British ensign oaptured at the same time, in the U. 8, Naval 
Academy at Annapolis, Md. All trace has been lost of the one 
tused after the American war, but upon the union of the Canadas 


Parliament ordered the purchase of a new mace, whieh was pro- 
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‘cared in 1845 at a cost of £500 sterling. Tt is deseribed as a fac 


simile of that in the British House of Commons, and it, too, has 
hhad a stirring history. Three times it has been reseued from the 
flames, and during the Montreal riot it again narrowly eseaped 
destruction. It would seem to have a charmed life. ‘The mace 
used in the Ontario Legislature at prosent was procured by the 
Sandfield-Macdonald Government, and is made of copper and 
richly gilded. Ite cast, however, was only $200, 

‘The following dates will best illustrate the varied history of 
the old buildings 

1826,—First sum voted for their construetion. 

1820,—Tenulens invited 

1832-41.—Oceupied hy the Logislature of Upper Canal 

1830, Used temporarily by the Court of Queen's Beneh for 
its sittings 

1816,— Utilized for university and medieal school purposes, in 
connection with King’s College 

1848-9—Oecupied as an asylum for the insane. 

1849-51,—Sessions of Parliamont of the united Provinees, 

1556-50.—Paeliament of the united Provinces. 

—Utilized as military barracks. 
1892—Sessions of the Ontario Legislature, 












































CHAPTER V1. 


FAMOUS SCENES IN THE OLD clase. 





CAPE? all tho famous soones witnessed in the old Parliament 
[Buildings were to be chronicled, a very large volume 
BSEEY would be required to contain the record, for, while 


p warring spirits produced friction and keen contests 
$279 tor supremacy in earlier days, it is probable that no 
#* "legislative chamber has witnessed stormier scenes or 
heard more animated, if not acrimonious, debates than the old 
home of Ontario's Parliament. 

Itis therefore possible here to refer to only a few of the notable 
seenes connected with the Front-street building, and a commence- 
ment may well be made with the exciting incidents arising out 
of the burning in effigy of Sir John Colhorne in Hamilton during 
an early session, Out of the investigation to whieh it gave rise 
‘came ultimately the imprisonment of Sir Allan MeNab for high 
contempt amd breach of the privileges of the House,” in refusing 





to answer the questions of the Committee of Privileges relative 
to the burning in effigy of the Lieutonant-Governor. “The 
House having learned with astonishment and indignation that 
29th of last 

month, at the town of Hamilton, in the Gore Distriet, unwar- 
rantably and maliciously exhibit a libellous representation of our 
ent Livutonait-Governor,” Sir Allan was summoned to the 
Bar of the Housoonthe 1ithof February, where, afterexamination, 
hhe was, by a resolution moved by William Lyon Mackenzie and 
seconded by Jesse Ketchum, “ committed to the gaol of York d 
ing the pleasure of this House.” ‘Two votes of the House were 
taken at different times to liberate him, but both were negatived, 
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some evil-disposed persons did on the night of the 
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He was finally given his Hiberty on the 2nd of March, after Lay= 
ing been imprisoned for fourteen days. This episode had the 
fect of andilenty bringing the future baronet into prominence. 
ing treated as a martyr, his fortime was thereby’ materially 
ndvancud, one of the restilts being his election to the Assembly in 











the following year 

‘The Honoruble H, J. Boulton, Soliitor General, was also called 
to the bar of the House, but escaped imprisonment by offering 
to answer questions, ‘The most impressive and astonishing part 
of the scene was the administering of a most mild and kindly 
ndmonition by Boulton’s old-time opponent, Marshall Spring. 
Bidwell, when everyone expected a severe attack: 





Another of the features of the investigation was the summon~ 
{ William Jarvis, Sheriff of the Gore distriet, to the bar of 
the House, “to give evidenoe upon the outrage and to produce 


the efigy connected therewith, or such parts thereof as are in 
his possession.” One has only to pieture the seene of the exhibi 
tion of remnants of an unpieturesque earieature before an assem- 
Diy, grave and solemn, as investigators should be, to see a Iudi- 
crous side to it, especially in view of the report of the special 
committer," that fhe cireumstance called ‘the Hamilton outrage 
svanultogether anwworthy the publienotiee which has been drawn. 
qo it by the exaggernted reports of the Gore Gusetteand that the 
persons who committed the offence have teen so few in uamber 
ua sill to elude detection.” 

‘The burning in effigy of William Lyon Mackenzie in Galt, 
few years later, ealled for no such formal investigation 

ihe decade of years preveding the uprising of 1837 were the 
most turbulent in the parliamentary histor 
hhearly every session witnessed many a debate where vitupera- 
tion and inveetive were the chief weapons. 

"The stormiest of all “the stormy petrels” of that time was n= 
douttedly William Lyon Mackenzie, Soon after entering the 

Ihevearvied the warfare which he had been 








y of the provinee, and 








political arena in 182 
Conducting in his paper, into the Legislative Chamber. Tn onder 
fo rid theinselves of such a thor in the flesh, the Government 
fevived an obsolete rule, which forbade the unauthorized publi- 
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cation of reports of parliamentary proceedings. ‘The agitation 
{or Mackenzie's exclusion from the House eotnmenced as early as 
the session of 1831. Motion after motion, made by Mackenzie, 
brought from Attorney-General Boulton speeches of a very bitter 
‘ono, but “the little mannikin from York,” as he was called, con. 
tinued to annoy and harrass the Government in a manner never 
before dreamed of. The attemptod revenge of the Government 
came during the following session, By this time the Reform 
party had a following in the House which materially strengthened 
their hands, among the number being Dr. Rolph, Marsha 
Spring Bidwell, Dr. Morison and others. Tn time they controlied 
the Assembly, but the Executive exercised the veto power when 
ever they doomed it necessary. But in Mackenaie they had an 
‘opponent whose restless spirit kept the Chamber in a state of 
excitement and oecasional uproar. He, however, found a stout 
foe in Sir John Colborne, a man deseribed as * a rigid absolutist 
and strict diseiplinarian.” Te is not to be wondered at that the 
family compact wire in bitter hostility to Mackensie who, 
through the medium of his paper, ealled them “ tools of a servile 
Power,” declared “ he would rather work for his bread than sub. 
nuit to the affcial fungi of the country, more numerous and pes 
tilential than the quagmires and marshes that encirele Toronto,” 
He also had petitions sent to the House, mad 























against the Executive, and started on a new line by investigatin 
the public accounts. “His utterances were regarded by the Ex 
cutive authorities as “gross, scandalous and malicious libels, 
and a charge of breach of privilege was ultimately made against 
him. After making a defence on the lines that the House had 
xno jurisdiction in proseeutions for libel, he withdrew from the 
Chamber. A number of motions and amendments were. voted 
‘upon, when the House, by a vote of twenty-four to fifteen, de- 

ded to expel him. ‘This precipitated a series of the stormsiest 
scenes ever witnessed in tho historic old building, Petitions 
Poured in, signed, no doubt, by Mackenzie's friends, praying the 
Lieutenant-Governor to dismiss a House “ tainted with the worst 
vices of judicial partiality 

‘The privilege of petition was apparently largely taken advan: 
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tage of judging by the long lists published in the Journals of the 
House at that time. For instance, during this session of 1831 
they numbered 200, inereasing as the popular discontent 
increased, to over 600 in 1838 and 1837, and 750 in 1857. In 
fact, they form a comparatively correct index of the unrest that 
then existed 

The expelled member was re-elected on the 2nd of January 
1832. His friends earriod him through the streets in triump 
via Government House to the Parliament. Buildings, where the 
hhalted amid loud cheers and much confusion from the thousands 
attracted by the unusual scene, Entering the House he stood 
at the bar waiting to be sworn in, surrounded by a erowd of 
sympathizers. A motion to expel him a seeond time was met 
with hisses. At length, the surging mass of men that filled the 
galleries and corridors, foreed the outer doors of the House, and 
took possession of every available space. He was, however, again 
expelled on a new charge, that he had deliberately repeated in 
the Advocate the libellous statement that “the present House 
was an assembly of sycophants” although the main phrase which 
offended his opponents was, that “they were a band of publie rob- 
bers." On leaving the chamber, the hero of the hour in the eyes 
of his followers addressed the latter, when cheers were given for 
William IV., Earl Grey and the Reform ministry, "The proces- 
sion of sleighs reformed and conducted the new member to his 
home. Fearing serious outbreaks, Sir John Colborne had the 
articles of war read for several days to the regiment, and one of 
the members of the House, Mr. Thomson, gave notice of an 
address to the King, praying him to remove the seat of Govern 
ment to some more safe and convenient position where they 
‘would not be daily liable “ to be annoyed, insulted and overawed 
by a mob so ignorant or infatuated as to become the ready tools 
for exeeuting every species of violence and outrage to which any 
political demagogue may choose to incite them,” 

Mackenzie was re-elected by @ vote of 628 to 96, the voting 
taking place at the Red Lion Hotel on Yonge-strest, ‘The turbu: 
lont spirit assumed threatening proportions. Scores of meetings 
‘were held, nd petitions were signed and sent to the King and the 
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paberial Parliament, praying for redress of grievances, While 
diean sate was in Bogland forthe purpose of presenting the ett 
mane ia Person the Legislature of 1858 once more expaled na, 
The old story was repeated of his re-election, and ao the tat 
weenie his election in Decomber, 1888, another great 
ew fllowed ther leader in his attempt to enter the House cat 
ween tat Sir Allan MacNab was his from the gales Ye 
Grreuvon the Speaker ordered iteleared. ‘The Sergeantay done? 
(Dusit MacNab, a brother of Sir Allan), also onteted Mockerne 
fe leave, “MacNab drow his sword when Mackenzio auld," Done 
sade aim Prepared totake the oath” Stil sanding hig 
grennd, the custodian ofthe mace seized the recalcitrant meats 
a at £0, dav him toward the door, but a stalwart Highinod 
ofthe litle Scotchman interfored. By this time he wet 
cement was at fever heat, and the populace attempting to tak 
Perpnitn of the Chamber, possibly for the novel peeyees ft 
tilly routing the thirty-five members, the inner dare nt 
faite and barvicaded. Great confusion reigned inthe lobe, 
and galeries Some of the members fearing Bloodshed, aldo 
id the crowds, when gradually the uproar died down end « nen, 
roasted." Mackenzie's r-oxpulsion the next day brought forth 
Gnother shower of petitions to the Licutenant-Governor’ “A tere 
‘eye.aften, the redoubtable contestant. again entered the Hoven, 
eee ek he gold chain and medal that had boon presented 1 
{im by hie admirers, and took his seat, only to be elected det 
fimos ly the vigilant Sergeant. As before, dense Sromde ye? 
Toone the scone from the galleries. Finally, Mackenne lott 
Zouwe, and Toronto remained without one of ite meshes fe, 
nearly a whole Patliament 
The serimony that distinguished the 
press of that day. the proceedings of 
‘the session of 1831, Mr. Mackenzie 
Kenzie brought up, cuments as eould be 
Packed in a comm ‘nd entertained honorable 
called a speech on the Kingston bank bill 
ut six hours and a half, during which he 
‘dressed the Speaker with, Yes, sit; No, sir; Them af: Now, sir, 
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1556 times” In another issue, the same paper (the Cana/Tian 
‘Preemain) refers to him as William Lie-on Mackenzie, the mounte- 
Tanke, “who begins to feel his consequence among small people 
nd to swell, ike the frog in the fable, with pomp and vani 
‘This emporiam of political villainy, this squib scribbler, this 
heavy eurse upon the public, little Mackenzie, has been raised 
frou a prostrate baboon pesture to assume the attitude of a man, 
‘The shameless fabrications of this lying knave, and his idle chat- 
tering this session, has cost the country ax much as would mac 
fndarnize most of the rond from York to Newmarket! We tell 
the people of Upper Canada to beware of the designing, 
‘critical faction and all their tools, IE not closely watched they 
‘vill yot overturn the liberties of the country, 

"The choice of Marshall Spring Bidwell as 
nother occasion for an exhibition of extreme party 
Solieitor-Ceneral denounced him as totally unfit to occupy that 
high and dignified situation, ‘Thereupon Mr. Perry, says the 
(Reorder, “got on his props and talked against time with good 
deal of success, and sueeeeded in convincing the House of the ex- 
tellence of his wind and the suppleness of his tongue. 

‘Sir Francis Bond Head (the first. purely civil Governor), 
arrived in Toronto while Parliament was in session in 1885, Con: 
trary to all precedent, he visited the Upper House at once called 
the Asemblymen to the bar of the Counei-room, and there 


lddrewsed them, ‘The Ring had heard there were grievances to 


Terres, he ead, and he had been sent out to redress them. ‘This 
aise the hopes of the Reformers, who looked upon the new 
representative as an ally and a friend, Returning to the Ast 
big, Dr. Duncombe, then member for Oxford, moved for a Com 
ities of Privilege to enquire as to whether it was the correct 
thing for the King’s representative to address them in the midst 
fof Parliament. "That did the business,” said an eye-witness of 
the soone to me, ‘The Governor turned against the Reform see: 
tion, being greatly annoyed by the motion, and that was in fact 
‘the turning point which led to the outbreak in 1837.” 

‘The charge against Sir Francis Bond Head that he was guilty 
of directing unconstitutional means during the elections of 1836, 
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Produced materials for a bitter fight in parliament and in the 
Press. One journal says: We have before us the report of the 
committee who were carefully selected to whitewash His Ex 
Jency Sir Francis Bond Head. We expected it would he plase 
ble though false, but it turns out to be false without the etmber. 
ous appendage of plausibility. Tt declares Sir Francis to be as 
Pure as driven snow,and the Honse of Asembly and the Orange 
men a leetle parer! Whatever effect the ruport may have on 
Downingrstreet, every man, woman, and child in Canada will 
Pronounce it from beginning to end one living lie. ‘The tral of 
the serpent is over it all.” No wonder Sir Francis, from his point 
of view, afterward wrote of Mackenzie as “a political motnter 
bank,” who “spoke, stamped, foamed, wiped hie seditious little 
mouth, and then spoke again,” and no wonder also that he 
rites, “On the 23rd of March (1838), at noon precisely I pre 
ccwled to Parliament Buildings to attend the swearing-in of my 
fsnecessor, and as soon as this important ceremony was aver, bor 
ing in silence, frst to him and then to his Executive Counesl 
descended the stairs and fond myself alonein the pure, fresh air 
Te was altogether to mea moment of overwhelming enjoyment 
and T eould not help fervently muttering to myself, Thank God, 
Tam at last relieved 

‘The seventh report of the Grievance Committee—a formidable 
ocument, which was afterwards sent to the Home Government 
was another bone of contention that produced not little 
vituperation in the House debates. In 1836-a general cleetion 
Was held, the Reformers being left in a decided minority, Macken 
zie and several of his co-workers muffering defeat. A novr patia 
ment assembled on the Sth of November, the Government 
Strength being irresistible. During this session Dr. Rolph, who 
Was a new addition to the Opposition, made the speech of his lite 
in favor of selling the clergy reserves and applying the proceeds 
to educational purposes; but his motion was defonted. The 
session terminated amid a seene of disorder, lused on the 
broject of uniting Upper and Lower Canada, A number: took, 
bart in the debate amid frequent interruptions, when Dr. Rolph 
ose to spenk to. question of order, Strongly worded appeals 
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‘were made to th freely hurled 
between the excited inembers. Confusion and disorder reign 
tuntil the Speaker announced the arrival of the Lieutenant 
Governor. ‘This put a stop to all further discussion, and in 
proroguing the parliament the Lieutenant-Governor congratulated 
the members on the Juanmony of the session | 

‘The visit of Lord Durhatn in 1838 was an important eve 
that day. He reached Toronto hy boat, and thousands had 
gathered between the Front-strect entrance of the Parliament 
Buildings and the bay to see and hear the Commissioner sent out 
by the Home Government, ‘The vessel could be seen sailing 


‘around the Island, but instead of turning through the western 


Speaker, and hard words were 


























gap, iteontinued up the Take, to the wonder of the waiting thr 





Returning at length, however, the boat entered the bay and 
landed its distinguished passenger, who proceeded to the Build- 
ings direct from the wharf, For nearly three hours the crowd 





hhad patiently waited, discussing the eause of the delay. Te was 
some time after that rumor attributed the strange conduct of the 
aptain and the Commissioner to the fact that My Lord was in 
the act of preparing an elaborate toilet when the city was 
reached, and the eaptain was ordered to eruise around for an 
hour or two until the important operation could be completed 
ntering the Legislative Coanel-room, he there addressed the 
members of both Houses, and afterwards delivered a speech to 
the outaide throng from the stone steps of the main entrance 

"The sessions of 1849-51 were also alive with stormy seenes 
‘among the political warriors of those days. Lond Elgin was 
Governor-General at the time, and although an unassuming, 














plain old gentleman, being often seen to walk arm-in-arm with 
his wife in the good, old-fashioned way, yet he never failed to 
uphold the dignity of his high office when opening or proroguing 
the House, On such oecasions gaily caparisoned four-in-hand 
drew the Viee-Regal coach, while a full complement of postilions 
fatlended to wait on His Lordship. When he made his frst ap- 
fo a few hises were heard amid the cheers, 
will a 





‘pearance in Tor 
the burning of the Parliament Buildings in Montreal bei 
isturbing question, but publi feeling was soon allayed, 
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‘The session of 1850 witnessed a series of keon debates on the 
‘old-time questions of the elergy reserves, the rebellion Tosses bill 
fand seignorial tenures. Raneor, virulenee and acrimony charac- 
terized the speeches. Col, Prince moved an amendment (which 
was voted down) censuring the exoeutive for dismissing from 
Office some of the signers of the annexation manifesto, Papinenu, 
Sir Allan MacNab and other leading members indulged in per 
sonalities that eaused most unseomly exhibitions of tempor, 
‘accompanied with shaking of fists and dire threats. ‘This lasted 
for three months, but that there was a great deal of legislative 
work performed, despite the acrimonious speech-making, is shown 
by the fact that nearly 250 bills wore introduced in the two 
houses, of which 145 received the royal assent ; 739 petitions 
swore also presented and 84 select committees appointed, which 
made 106 reports 

The Journals of 1851 contain one of the earliest suggestions of 
Confederation, Mr. Merritt moving that “an address be sent to the 
Queen to consider the project of a general confederation of all 
tho British North Ameriean provinees,” but it only secured 
seven votes 

William Lyon Mackensie reappeared in Parliament during 


‘this session. His return from exile produced a eommotion, thre 


sucoossive attempts being made on his life at the hands of mobs, 
which were only quelled by the calling out of the troops, but 
these were the last public displays against him, He continued 
to occupy a seat in the House for seven years, and finally ended 
his exciting and eeventrie life on the 28th of August, 1861 

The Parliament of 1856-59 witnessed almost as many acti 
mopious debates as the sessions leading up to the troubles of 
1537-38. ‘The most memorable, perhaps, was the attack of John 
‘A. Macdonald, then Attorney-General, on George Brown, accusing 
him of falsifying testimony and suboraing witnesses in connection 
swith an old investigation regarding the Kingston Penitentiary. 
‘The member for Kingston is described as having electrified the 
House with hhis tirade, “causing even the least serupalous of 
parliamentary sharp-shooters to stand aghast.” ‘The excitement 
became general and rose to white heat. ‘The very atmosphere 
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of the assembly seemed to be charged with electricity, and the 
Speaker twice called the offenders to order. 

‘After the attack, which was a most bitter one, the accused 
member arose, “shivering with rage,” and repelled the charge 
with a torrent of fieree words. As an outeome a special eon 
mittee, whose sittings Insted the greater part of the session, went 
thoroughly into the Attorney-General’s changes, whieh were 
proved to be unfounded, ‘The personal hostility between the 
tivo leaders arising out of this eotbat never fully died out, 

‘This was almost equalled during the same session by a scene 
between John A. and Colonel Rankin on a motion regarding the 
seat of Government, which neatly resulted in a personal collision. 
Mr. Macdonald had commenced the trouble by a very warm per 
sonal attack on Rankin, the latter replying that his assailant was 

Tost to all sonse of honor.” Tn those days, duel: 
ling was just dying out, but the spirit of it s0 far lived that it 
was supposed the episode would lead to a personal eneounter' in 
fact the Speaker, fearing such a result, threatened to place the 
warring members under the enstody of the Sergeant-at-Arms 
tuntil their trouble should blow over, So far as the publie has 
hitherto known, nothing pasted between the principals, but 1 
hhave reason to believe that some correspondence did pass be 
teen them, having a settlement of their difficulty by the old 
time code in view, but it all ended in correspondence, 

During all these sternly contested discussions and debates, Cab- 

t dissonsions wore frequent, Sir Allan MacNab finally resign 
ing. Two days after his resignation he was carried into the 
House, swathed in flannel, by two servants, A touching spectacle 
followed, when the old parliamentarian, addressing the House, 
bout remaining seated in his chair, said, with emetion, that he 
had been a member of the House for twenty-six years, and that 
he had certain statements to make to his Ministers. “If Tam 


‘supported by their voiee, I shall fecl that Iam right; if com: 
demned, Lam ready to retire into private life, and, perhaps, T 
fam now Stted for little else” Bent with age, and “broken 
swith the storms of state,” the end of his public life had come, the 
survival of the fittest, in his displacement by a younger man, 
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nee agsin being demonstrated. He remained « member for six 
years thereafter. 

The ‘Tache-Macdonald administration was then formed, the 
MacNab ministry having been defeated on the Corrigan murder 
trial vote. ‘The great debate of the session was that as to the 
seat of Government, which lasted for several days; at one time 
the flood of oratory continuing for thirty-two consecutive hours 
No wonder the oscupants of the reporters’ gallery of that time 
refer to the hard work they were called upon to perform. What 
ould they have said, however, to one day’s record of 106 
peeches during the session of 1826" 

Geonge Brown, “ who revelled in public tumult as the petrel 
does inthe storm,” produced a hot debate by reading» motion 
onthe 27th April, 1857, declaring for representation by popu~ 
Iation. 

The next exciting event was the “double shuflle,” of 1858, 
sehich was ushered in as well as out of ‘existence by unusually 
Fitter displays of party feeling. ‘The want of confidence motion 
jin the Brown-Dorion Administration was fiereely debated till 
midnight, when the two-days-old Cabinet was defeated 
Tmemorable session Insted for Sve months, the speech-making 
being extraordinary at least for Tength and quantity. Ben in 
the Legislative Council, twenty-five out of twenty-eight mem- 
Jers spoke on one subject. The question of protection to home 
industries first came up at this session. 

‘During ome of the long debates of his period, when a great 
eal of speaking against time was indulged in, Mr, McKellar 
luddressed. the House in Gulie for a goodly stretch, —a change 
from Anglo-Saxon that was no doubt agreeable under the cir 

‘On another occasion Mr, Brown and Mr. Cayley, the then In- 
spector-General, had an oratorieal bout which ended by the 
throwing of inkstands at each other's heads, though no record 
ean be traced of the result 

Powell's attack on George Brown, when he referred to the f- 


nancial dffcalties of Mr, Browa's father, prodweed a painful im 


pression in the House, Mr. Brown seemed to be overeome with 
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the attack, and Ieaned on his desk with his hands elasped over 
his head. "His reply showed euch a degree of emotion as to affoct 
even his bitterest opponents. His vindication of his father was 
fas manly as it was noble and filial, and revealed the speaker in a 
light differing from that exhibited in any onlinary debate 

"Another noteworthy incident is recorded in the same session of 
1858, D'Arey MeGee made a violentattack on Sir John Macdonald, 
bt the latter appeared to be deeply engaged in stamping a pile of 

ters with sealing wax, and to be deaf to the flery eriticism of 
the Irish orator, ‘The latter eomplained of the inatiention of the 
leader of the Government, when Sir John retorted that he had 
heard every word, as the speaker would find to his sorrow. But 
no sooner had the speaker eeased than the two wore hobuobhing 
over a cheery glass in the refreshment rooms. 

‘A remarkable soene took place on another oeeasion when the 
Legislative Couneil had returned a bill to the Assembly with a 
particular clause left out, One of the Assemblymen, indignant 
fat the action of the Upper House, seized the document and, 
addressing the Speaker began : “Mx. Speaker, Ido not want to 
insult you, sir, nor this honorable House, sir, but——” At this 
point the unotfending peper was inoontinently kicked along the 


floor and through the doorway, while the whole House was in a 


tremendous stateof excitement. ‘Thereconds report that "after- 
wands the Couneil was made to swallow the whole bill” and thus 
harmony was restored, 

‘Nowadays, at the elose of « long and wearisome session, the 
younger members celebrate the closing hours of the session 
the throwing of paper pellets, blue books and even eushions, but 
during the Parliament of 1850-59 eushions and books were the 
‘weapons that were thrown, not in a spirit of fun, but as an out: 
‘come of anger and passion 

Before the session of 1859 was commenced a goneral election 
hhad taken place when * the Cabinet of eleven lawyers and one 
auctioneer,” as George Brown said, was defeated. One of the 
important Aets passed was the imposition of a duty of twenty 
per cent. instead of fifteen per eent, on all commodities not speci 
fically enumerated, The question of moving to Quebec again 
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feame up. This course was decided upon, butin the face of strong 
‘opposition, When this session was prorogued, and the depart- 
ments and officials were removed to Quebec, the old buildings 
saw the last of the Parliament of the union, When next the 
hooming of cannon was heard and the matching of a guard of 
honor 

one of the fruits of 
Parliament of Ontaric 
g dlebato has been heard since the first ses 


it was in eonneetion with the opening of a new era— 





federation—the first session of the first 





‘Many an exeit 
sion of the new Provincial Parliament in 1867, many a wordy 
battle has been fought, and many a speoch of high quality and 
great p delivered. Probably no one event caused 
more excitement than the so-called Bribery Plot which was in- 
vestigated in 1884, when it was charged that certain members 
hhad been approached with a view to inducing them to forsake 
the Government benches and join the Opposition, 

TThe debates leading to the disputed boundary question and the 
various contests for the maintenanee of provineial rights form 





or has been 














some of the memorable scenes in the House during these last 
Death has invaded its precincts on more than one occasion, 





apart from those who passed away in the ordinary course of 
‘human events. On February 11¢h, 1881, Dr. Harkin, the mem: 
ber for Proscott, was seized’ with a paralytic stroke while the 
Speaker was reading the prayers, and died two hours afterward, 
while the sd event of the 25th March 1802 when Mr. HE 
Clarke, one of the Conservative members for Toronto, dropped 
ead while addressing the House, will be fresh in the mind of the 
Public. ‘The changing conditions of life arealso evidenced by the 
fact that of the 
sand House of 18: 
The Openings and Prorogations of Parliament may well be 








nembers and officers forming the Goverment 





8, not one survives, 


{neluded in the series of famous seenes. On such occasions, the 
Chamber was filled with tho civie, military and governmental 
Hotables, adorned with all the regalia that their position per 
mitted, who, together with the Indies of Government House 
literally took possession of * the floor of the House,” and gravely 
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‘weleomed the King’s or Queen's representative, who was escorted 
to the Parliament buildings by a guard of honor, amid the 
Dooming of cannon. Thus was received in the old Chamber on 
Front-strect, Sir John Colborne, Sir Francis Bond Head, Lord 
Durham, Lord Elgin, the Hon. John Crawford, the Hon. D. A. 
‘Macdonald, the Hon, John Beverly Robinson, and Sir Alexander 
Campbell 

Mrs. Jamieson has deseribed the prorogation of the session 
of 1837 in her “Winter Studies" :—"The prorogation took 
place yesterday at three olelock. When we arrived in front 
fof the government offices, the scene was very striking. The 
snow-expanse was all around, and between the shore of the 
frozen bay and the line of the building, the space was filled by 

jghs of all shapes and sizes, and a erowd of some hundred peo- 


ple, in all manner of strange defences against the piercing frost, 


intermingled with military costumes, and few Indians loung- 
ing by in their blanket coats and war-plumes ‘The hall of the 
‘Legislative Couneil is certainly a spacious and lofty room, with a 
splendid throne, and the usual euperfluity of gilding and varnish. 
* + * ‘The members of the House of Assembly, being sum- 
‘moned, appeared below the bar, and the Governor read his 
speech over with very distinct utterance and much quiet self 
possession 

One of the papers of that time viewed the fanetion through 
Jifferent spectacles, The editor chronieles the opening of the 
session of 1895 a8 follows: “His Excelleney, the Lieutenant 
Governor proceeded to-day in great state to the Parliament 
Buildings, A little after three olelock he took his seat on a 
splendid chair at the foot of a gorgeous and expensive gewsaw 
ealled the ‘Throne? and the Commons being in attendance in 
‘obedience to. his summons, he directed them to retire and elect 
fa Speaker, His Address will be delivered to-morrow and will 
bbe called “The Speech.’ Nothing ean well be conceived more 
vain, shadowy and unimportant than the whole of this ceremony. 
‘The Commons dutifully retired as they were ordered, and His 
Excelleney returned home in the same Vieo-Regal state in which 
he left, and thus the gandy fareo was concluded—as far as His 
Excellency was eoteerned |” 
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As another specimen of the journalistic methods of those stir 
1, the above deseription was followed hy @ picturesque, 





ring da 
if not libellous, account of the keen debate that ensued over the 
‘appointment of Marshall Spring Bidwell as Speaker, Attorne 
rneral Hagerman leading the Opposition to the nomines. The 
Journal referred to, in roporting Hagerman's speech, described 
him with 
“One eye half clos, half out his slav’ring tongue, 
His twisted nose from nature's part half wrung. 
“Bat we will not pursue the description lest it may be too 
lattering to his wanity | 
Truly the early western journalism could 
the acidity and satire of the editor's quill of fifty 
nore, in ovr own Province 

















improve upon 

















CHAPTER VIL 


HE freedom of the press,” so far as the right to report 
and publish and comment upon parliamentary pro- 
ceedings was eoneorned, was only obtained after’ the 
Upper Canada Parliament had existed for forty years 
2 or more, and after many a battle had been fought for the 
privilege, Indeed, the reporters’ gallery of to-day, with 
the freedom and scope given to its oeeupants, is one of the boons 
that was pructically unknown in the days when a free expression 
of opinion or adverse criticism resulted in fines and imprison- 
ment. As carly as 1812, the publishers of the York Gazette, John 
Cameron and Edward MeBride, fell foul of some of the legisla 
‘ors, one of whom moved that the offending seribes be brought to 
the bar of the House to answer to an alleged “indecent inser. 
presumably refleeted upon the mover, Allan MeLean, 
the member for Frontenae, ‘Thus early did the conflict between 
press and Parliament open, though in this particular ease, the 
‘motion of the offended member was negatived. 

Joseph Willeocks was, in addition to being © member of the 
Legislature, the founder and editor of the Upper Canada Guar 
dian and Freeman's Journal, and in this lntter capacity fre- 
quently came in eonilict with the House to such an extent that 
fines and imprisonment wore inflicted upon him, and he was at 
Iength compelled to stop the publication of his journal. He is 
centered in the Journals of 1814 as one of the deserters to the 
American army, and was afterwards killed at the siege of Fort 
Erie. ‘Tho fact that Lieutenant-Governor Gore referred to him 
as “that exeerable monster who would deluge the Province with 
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The Reporters’ Gallery 


lool,” is sufficient evidence that Willeocks was strongly antago 
nistie to the Government of that day. 

‘The Journals of the House daring the ‘twenties contain fre- 
qnent allusions to the subject of permitting reporters to attend 
the sessions, as well as to whether an official porter should be 
appointed. Resolutions favoring these innovations were fre- 
tyuently made only to be defeated by the wise parliamentarians 
‘who probably viewed the proposals with no little alarm. During 
the session off1821, £75 was appropriated to defray the expenses 
of reporting the debates of the House. Eleven members objected 
to this, but twenty-one voted for it 

The two journalists who came most frequently into conflict 
with the Executive and the Assembly, were undoubtedly Francis 
Collins and William Lyon Mackenzie. The former waged a 
warfare from 1821, when, aa a reporter for the Upper Canada 
Gazette (published by the King’s Printer, Dr: Horne), he offended 
‘the Government with his reports, till 1884, when the cholera 
included him as one of its vietims, his paper, the Freeman, 
coasing to exist at the same time. During the seore of years that 
intervened, sharp reprimands, apologies and libel suits were 
but preliminary to imprisonment. One sentence, in 1828, 
included a fine of £50, imprisonment for a year, and security for 
‘good behavior for three years after his liberation, and to stand 
committed until all these conditions should be complied with, 
He remained in gaol for several months, during which time the 
fine was paid by public subseription, His ease was made-the 
subject of parliamentary enquiry in 1829, and at last freedom 
eame, but not until his spirit was broken and his fortune 
wrecked. His sentenco was no less severe than that imposed 
‘upon Bartennus Ferguson, the publisher of the Niagara Spectator, 
who, in 1817, because a letter written by Robert Gourlay had 
boon inserted in his paper, but during his absenee and without 
his knowledge, was sentenced to pay a fine of £50, to be impri- 
soned for eighteen months, and that in the course of the first 
month of his imprisonment “he do stand in the publie pillory 
fone hour,” and finally, that he give seentity for his good 
behavior for seven years after the expiration of his term of 
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The practice of voting grants to certain editors or reporters 


led, as a matter of course, to charges of favoritism against the 
Government by the Opposition organs, nevertheless this method 
prevailed for some years after the right of reporting at all was 
debated and fonght to a successful issue, ‘Thus grouping the 
sessions of 1882, 1833 and 1884, the following payments were 
made by the House: George Guenett (editor of the Courier) 
£325 ; J. Carey (of the Ob ancis Collins (editor 
‘of the Freeman), £150; S. S. Junkins (reporter on the Ch 
tian Guardian), £250 ; J. King (of the Correspondent), £50, and 
M, Walton (of the Courier, and Patrio!), £100, Dr. O'Grady 
editor of the Correspondent, in 1834, strongly objected to the al 
lnged favoritism shown, and, after a special eommittee hail investi- 
gated the matter, recived a grant of The redoubtable ed 
tor of the Colonial Advocate, William Lyon Mackenzie, declined 
to present his account to the special committee for the three 
years mentioned. “Having been greatly injured by that House 
{(1s34)” he saya, “and pat to much trouble and expense by its un 
just proceedings towards me and towards the constituency T 
‘represent, and having also been subject to along series of ungen 
erous misrepresentations through the press it upheld by votes of 
the publie money, I thought it would be the right course to de 
‘line the application to putin a bill. [believed it probable that the 
people at the then ensuing elections would elect representatives 
that would not forget to do justice to any equitable claim I might 
hhave upon the justice of the country.” ‘The same Honso of 1834 
‘voted him £225 for publishing the proceedings of the Assembly 
during the three years previous, 

‘By the time the then new buildings were occupied in 1931-2, 
the advoeates of a reporting system wore successful in having 
Francis Collins, John Carey and George Gurnott appointe 
report the Debates and Votes of this Honso; that they shall re 
port on suecessive days ; that each reporter shall leave a fair eopy 
of his report with the Clerk on the ensuing moming after each 
Debate, to which all proprietors of newspapers shall have access, 
Gurnett was paid £150, and Colline and Carey £100 each for 
their serviees, and the Sergeant-at-Arms was even directed “to 
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get a place constructed for the convenience of such persons as 
may be pleased to attend this Honse and report its proceedings: 

The importance the two reporters’ galleries played during the 
parliamentary life of the old buildings must not be overlooked, 
for while many publie men developed their name and faine as 
members below, many another reached publicity and success via 
the two little overhanging galleries that flanked the Speaker's 
throne. ‘The late Hon. Thomas White was a member of the gal 
lery at one time, when he was known as “ Curly-headed Tom” of 
the Peterboro’ Review. Colonel Chamberlin, late Queen's printer 
of the Dominion, and at that time part proprietor of the Montreal 

ete, along with Mr. Lowe, the present Dominion Deputy 
Minister of Agriculture, were also among the 
ford, the well-known Canadian historian, occasionally listened to 
the debates from the reporters’ gallery, having a right of eniry 
by being a contributor to the editorial columns of both the 
Leader sid the Colonist 

Mr. Willian Buckingham, the joint author of ‘the recently 
published Life of Alexander Mackénzie, came to Canada in the 
fever of the agitation, in 1857, for the prineiple of representation 
by population, and immediately joined the staff of the Globe ax 
shorthand writer. After following George Brown on the hist 
ings, he took his place in the gallery on the opening of the new 
Parliament, where the staff the paper was strengthened for the 
renewal of the conflict ; in faet, the gallery probably never com: 
tained such a strong force as during the sessions of the Sixth 
Union Parliament. Mr. Edwards, who afterwards removed to 
Washington and there died, was the regular hand with Mn 
Buckingham at that time on the Globe. ‘They were afterwars 
associated with each other in Quebec in reporting offically the 
Confederation debates, regarded at the time as a great feat in 


the “winged art” Mr. Harcourt, a facile writer, who had only 


recently come from England, and who soon returned thither, 
also took his tum with the Globe's regular staf? when they 
were rushed. Mr, Penny, afterward: Senator, one of the pro 
Prietors of the Montreal Herald, who had engaged to give 
about half his time to the Glote, practically completed the Par- 
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liamentary staff; Mo W. H. Or, then of the Oshawa Vindion 
tor, now of Toronto, joined the staff later Mr. Penny, while a 
very fair shorthand writer, was one of the hestmen of his day at 
longhand to take dovn, in good newspaper form, the substance of 
a debate as it proceeded, being an able man and having an int: 
mate knowledge of the topics of the day, His partner, Mr 
Kinnear, also had a seat in the gallery—at the far end—and at. 
tonded with great regularity, Mr. Gonton Brown, now of Osgoo 
Hall, was also on duty afternoon and night for the better part 
of the time when the long and interesting debates on the * Ri 
of Upper Canada” were in progress 

The late Josiah Blackburn, of the London Free Press, was 
among the reporters on the Liberal side. ‘The Leader and the 
Colonist were the chief papers represented in the then Ministerial 
side of the gallery (which was to the left of the Speaker), the 
prineipal shorthand writers being Mr. Greig and Mr, Charles 
Belford, both deeeased, and William Coldwell, who was, in addi 
tion, a House reporter: Taking his pross, type and outfit by ox- 
team across the prairie from St. Paul to Winnipeg (then Fort 
Garry), Coldwell afterward became the pioneer of the press in 
the North-west, in conjunction with Mr, Buckingham, Charles 
Lindsay, one of the registrars for Toronto, was a frequent 
visitor, as was George Sheppard, the elitor of the Colonial. The 
latter, after the writing of the famous article in the Colonist 
headed, “Whither are we drifting?" joined for a time the 
‘editorial staff of the Glole, ‘Thus with George Brown, Gordon 
Brown, the Hon. Win, MeDongall, and George Sheppard, the 
Liberal organ had « foree of strong and able men, My, Sheppant 
was afterwards connected with the Hamilton Timnes and the New 
York Times, He went from the New York Times to London, 
England, and has resided there almost ever since. He lately 
came over again to Ameriea, but has retined from active journal: 
iam. Another ogesional visitor was Mr. Huntington, bore he 
Theeame a member of the House and an “Honorable.” He was 
then writing for an eastern townships paper 

he trials of contested elections by committees, and the trans= 

ference of them at times to the floor of the Honse, with th 
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examination of witnesses at the bar, greatly protracted the busi- 
ness of Parliament, but were a relief to the reporters, as one 
inember of the staff was quite able to follow the questions and 
answers; every question being in writing, and the answers being: 
taken down in writing by Mr. Lindsay, who was elerk of the 
House 

‘The Legislative Couneil was reported by Mr, Le Suen, at that 
time Superintendent of the Money Onler branch of the Post 
Office Department, who was a good reporter in longhand, and a 
scholarly man, possessing an excellent knowledge of French as 
well as English, 

Mr. A. M, Burgess, of the Department of the Interior, Ottawa, 
was a shorthand writer on the Glole at one time, and was after- 
‘ward an official reporter of the Parliament debates 

"There was a good deal of transcribing of speeches in the Lower 
House, as the Globe required many speoches of great longth in 
fertenso, but the aecommodation in the shape of the retiring 
rooms for the seporters was simply wretched, and this was eon- 
stantly being eneroached upon, "The day and night work during 
the long sessions in Toronto of 1858 and 1859 was something 
aweful, an old newspaper man writes me 

The occupants of the gallery since Confederation include 
nearly all of the leading newspaper men of Toronto, and indeed 
fof the Dominion—such as William Inglis (now assistant librarian 
of the Legislative library), A. H, Dymond, prineipal of the Insti- 
tute for the Blind at Brantford, N. F.Davin, M.P,, William Hous 
ton, W. F. MeLean, MP, R. W. Phipps, C. D. Barr, late of the 
Lindsay Post, James Innes, MLP., now of the Guelph Mercury, 
J.T, Hawke, of the Moneton, N. B. Transeript, J. B, MeCready 
taitor of the St. John Telegraph, Molynenx St. ohn, at present 


connected with the Canadian Pacific Railway, C. W, Bunting, 


managing editor of the Toronto Muil, as well as a majority of 
the present Hansard staff. It would be invidious as well as dif 
ficult to include all the names 

Tn many senses the reporters’ gallery has been a training 
school for the successful journalists of to-day. Certain it is that 
the press galleries, with their long list of oceupanta during the 
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past sixty years, have played a not unimportant part in bringing 


‘about the reforms that emanated from the legislators below them. 


A great advance upon the old quarters in the Front-stre 
Duilding is soon in the new building, where a deep gallery, run 
ning across the southern end ofthe chamber, has been set apart 
for the use of the press in addition to two adjoining rooms. 

Tn concluding this brief chapter it may be well to insert the 
rnanies of those who compose the staff first using the new galler 

Empire—H. Burrows, W. H. Dickson, P. F. Cronin and ©. 1 
Long. 

Globe J. Kelso, George Simpson, J. E, Atkinson 8. ‘T. Wood, 

Mail—Alex, Fraser, J. A. Currie, Alex, Smith, J. Jackson. 

World.—W, Wilkinson. 

Telegram.—Jobn Robinson, Roden Kingsmill 

News—A. M. Burns, Charles Ryan, 

‘Stor, Thomas Gregg, J. Hamilton 

















CHAPTER VII, 


THE LIFUTENANT-OOVERNONS AND THEIR TOMES. 


THE biographies of the seven men who occupied the 
aff Uissiensn-Governorhip from 1703 1841 Sineoe 


Hunter, Gore, Maitland, Colborne, Bond Head and 
ZGSA Artnar—ohon read together, give © key-note to the 
53 eas and poliey of the English Government regarding their 
FE" North American colony, and emphasize a fat that perhaps 
needs no emphasia, viz, that i ie difiealé for an executive in an 
old land, with long-established customs and precedents to legis- 
late intelligently for, or control in the wisest manner, an adjanet 
of the British Empire three thousand miles distant. ‘The prae- 
tice of rewarding mon who had acquired fame in eonneetion with 
the army, by appointing them to the Lieutenant Governorship of 
Upper Canada did not eonduee to the best results for the new 
provines. As a rule, the soldier governor was not only out of 
touch with the eitizen-settler, but the attempt of the former to 
set up a aort of court dil much to ereate a gulf between the 
governors and the governed 
That there wore exceptions to this goneral statement is also 
trae, eapecially in the ease of Simcoe, who, while he maintained 
4 eerlain old-world dignity in connection with his high off 
proved himvalf to ea wise atatesinan and a high-minded admin 
istrator, ever zealous for the inauguration of neve conditions and 
the development of the provines. It is diiealt to realize the 
amount of work he erowiled into the six years he held office here 
and the record of his Iabors in Upper Canada, as ably detailed 
by his biographer, Mr. D. B, Read, confirms the encomiam of the 
Intter that Simcoe ranked high a a citizen, soldier and admin 
n 
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Passing over any further reference to the administrator 
and presidents than is contained in preceding chapters, a few 
additional paragraphs may be given regarding the Lieutenant 
overnors and their official residences. ‘The Lieutenant-Gover 
nor following Simeoe was Peter Hunter, who was in addition 
Commander-in-Chief for the province, and who peregrinated 
between York and Quebes. While ooeupying Government House 
in York, he exercised an anthority in contrast to that of Prosi 
dent Russell, inasmuch as the condnet of publie affairs was much 
more satisfactory in the issuing of long-delayed patents, and in 
other ways Governor Hunter's administration was hi 


tucceefl aod Mi gualitian of rwolutnen and justice aa naked 


fas his unswerving integrity, and we can well ‘believe the state: 
ment that “ in the course of a few years he brought the infant 
colony to.an unparalleled state of prosperity 
Upon the desth of Governor Hunter, Francis Gore was sent, 
ngland to succeed him, and during his long though inter- 
rupted term of office, he proved the unwiedom of the home 
Government in its choive of aruler, With him might was often 
right, and, with his official power, the former triumphed over the 
latter, During his first term of six years he came in sharp con- 
flict with many of the inhabitants, and, viewed in the light of 
history, acted an unvvise part in his seeming perseention of those 
who opposed his opinions or his rule. The result was an anta- 
gonism between him and the publie that largely’ militated 
‘against the good he might have done, and that did much to 
inaugurate the schism between the publie and“ the family eom: 
pact,” that afterward developed into an incipient revolution, 
Gore is deseribed as the type of a country squire of a former 
day, looking good-humored, and shrewd, sturdy and self-wille, 
fend fond of good cheer, His self-will rather than his good 
Ihumor was illustrated on the oceasion when he earried ont his 
threat to "dismiss the rascals,” the rascals being no less than the 
‘members of the legislature who had dared to vote adversely to 
his opinions An entry in the Journals reads: “On Monday 
th April, at eleven o'clock a.m., before the minutes of the former 
day were read and without any previous noties, the Commons, to 
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the great surprise of all the members, were summoned to the bar 
of the Legislative Couneil, when His Excellency put an end to 
the Session,” upon the ground that their longer absence from 
their respective avoeations would Le too great a saerifice! ‘The 
Squire-like Governor left York on leave of absenee in 1811 
roturning in 1815 and remaining until 1818, when he returned 
‘again to England 

In 1518, Sir Peregrine Maitland arrived on the scone and held 
office for a period of ten years, during which time the Family 
Compact flourished, and the struggle for responsible Government 
was carried on betwoen the Governor and his exeeative on one 
hhand, and the “fathers of reform” on the other, Maitland was, 
first of all, the military officer, a descendent of noble family, 
swith inherited military instincts Dr. Seadding thus deseribes 
him from memory! “Here (in St James’ Church) with great 
regularity was to be seen passing to and from the place of honor 
assigned him, Sir Peregrine Maitland, a tal, grave officer, always 
in military undress, his eountenanee ever wearing a mingled 
expression of sadness and benovolenee, ike that which one may 
‘observe on the face of Charles the Tenth, whose portrait recalls 


the whole head and figure of this early Governor of Upper 
Canada.” 

Like Sir Francis Bond Head a fow yours later, Sir Peregrine 
found a troublesome and ever-annoying opponent in Willian 
Lyon Mackenzie, who attacked the Governor in the columns of 


the Colonial Advocate, Sir Peregrine, as one means of revenge 
ordered the foundation stone of Brock’s monument to be opened, 
and the obnoxious sheet removed and destroyed. In his numer 
‘ous confliets with his opponents, the Governor would no doubt 
justify himself in the arbitrary eourse he frequently took, and 
‘the vigorous, if unusual, methods he adopted. His government 
of the provines called down upon him the strictures of the 
‘opponents of the Family Compact, while historians, euch as D 

sum up his work as “ten years of anisrule.” He was probably 
ill-fitted, either by training or temperament, to adapt himself to 
the conditions and nocossities of a new colony, and his transfer to 
Nova Scotia was a wise move on the part of the Home Govern 
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Sir John Colborne followed Sir Peregrine Maitland, and reign 

ed for six years as the head of the provinee and the master of 
Elmsley House, Sir John was the eounterpart of the Duke of 
Wellington in appearance, exeept that the former was the taller 
being six feet one in height—a fine physical specimen of a man, 
One slight defect was noticeable in his otherwise symmetrical 


features, occasioned by an injury to one of his eyes, weesived in 
battle, He was in every sense a soldier, in training, bearing and 
‘aptitude, being one of the most noted generals of the Peninsular 
War, while some historians attribute the winning of Waterloo to 
Sir John aud his Fifty-Seeond Regiment, ‘To be the general of 
the greatest regiment known in arms sine arms were first 
bbome by men” was to him no doubt the fulfilment of a high am 
bition, He was, too, a man of seholarly tastes, a great student of 
history, and an apt linguist, Mrs, Jamieson has written of him 
that his mind appeared to her to he east in an antique mold of 
chivalrous honor, and that he was a man whom she always heard 
mentioned with greatrespeot and veneration, Like his predeces- 
sor, he oseupiod the Governor's pew in St. James’ church—a eano- 
pied section, over which wassuspended a tablet bearing the royal 
fanins, He always exhibited great simplicity of character, and a 
dislike to ustentation. In every respect he made a model and 
able Governor, his administration of affairs in Upper Canada add- 
ing not a little to the high reputation he had won for himself. 
Probably no occupant of Government House had so many 
problems to fue, oF so many difficulties to meet, as Sir Franc! 
Bond Head, who reached Toronto on the 23rd of Januay, 1836, 
and who remained wutil 1838, From first to last his chief bete 
noir was Willian Lyon Mackenzie, regarding whom he uses the 
strongest terms the English language affords, “He is, without 
exception, the most notorious liar in_all our eountry,” U 
emior writes in his Narrative, “He lies out of every poro in his 
skin, Whether he be sleeping or waking, on foot or on horseback, 
talking with his neighbors or writing: for a newspaper, a multi- 
tudinous swarm of lies, visible, palpable and tangible, are buzzing 
aud settling about him like lies around a horse in August.” 
Siunilar expressions of contempt hy the seare figure in the Gov 
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cernor's pages, from “that insignificant pedlar-lad" to this low 
bred, vulgar man.” He calls him in addition “an unprineipled 
vagrant, a grievance-monger, a broken-dowen pedlar, an arch-agi- 
tator,” and in Mackenzie's grievance report of 558 pages, there 
existed, in the expressed opinion of the knight of Government 
House, more than three times as many gross falsehoods as pages 
The Narrative (of nearly 500 pages) is intended by Sir Franeis as 
‘4 vindieation of the eourse he pursued during the troublous tines 
‘of 1836-8; or, in his words, “the most violent, and certainly the 
most eventful, moral struggle that has ever taken place in our 
North American colonies," By Tune of 1886 he ha tendered his 
resignation to Lord Glenelg, thongh the change in the complexion 
of parties, resulting from the election of 1836, when the “ consti 
tutionists” were forty-five in number, and the “republicans 

seventeen, raised his spirits and his hopes of a speedy settlement 
‘of the difficulties that surrounded him. Bat. the threatened 
troubles eame ton head in the following year, reference to which 
has already been made in Chapter VI 

Sir Franeis was known to be the best horseman in England. 
and itis not tobe wondered at, therefore, that he traversed the 
sgroater part of the provinee on horschack, and when in Toronto, 
took for a daily constitutional a eanter or trot around the Hum: 
ber Plains, as the route was ealled, that ip, erossing the Humber 
near the lake, and retamning ria Lambton Mills, a distance of ten 
or twelve miles, Tt also follows that his stables eontained the 
best animals that eould be obtained. 

Sir Francis was a distinguished engineer as well, He was, in 
fact, first lwought to publie notiee by blowing up a lot of houses 
n Edinburgh to provent the spreading of a fire, it boing the 
first time such a feat of engineering, if it may be so termed, was 
attempted, He afterwanls added to his fame hy erossing the 
Andes in the interests of English shareholdersin South Ameriean 

The arrival of a newly-appointed Lieutenant-Governor was 
alveays the ccension for a felicitons address, and Sir Francis was 


no exeuption to the rule, In the * Emigrant” he gives an inter 


sting account of a presentation of an address to him by the 
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House of Assembly in the old Chamber: “Within a week after 
ry arrival at Toronto,” he writes, “Thad to reecive an address 
from the Speaker and Commons’ House of Assembly ; and on en= 
quiring in what manner Twas to perform the part in the eere 
mony allotted to me, was informed that I was to sit very still 
‘on & large seavlet chair, with my hat on, ‘The frst half was evi 
dently an easy job; but the latter was really revolting to my 
habits and feelings, and as T thought T ought to try and govern 
by my head and not by my hat,T felt convineed that the former 
would risk nothing hy being for « few minutes divoreed from the 
latter, and accordingly Idetarmined with white gloves to hold the 
thing in my hands T happened to mention my intention to an 
Upper Canadian, and never shall I forget the look of silent seorn 
with which he listened to me. I really quite quailed beneath the re 
proof, which, without the utterance of a word, and after seanning 
re from head to foot, his mild, intelligent, faithful countenance 
real to me, and which but too clearly expressed—' What { to 
Iurehase five minutes’ loathsome popularity, will you barter- one 
of the few remaining prerogatives of the British Crown? Will 


‘you, for the vain hope of coneiliating insatiable demoeruey, mean 


ly sell to it one of the distinetions of your station? Miseruble 
rman hewate, before itis too late, of surrendering piceemeal that 
which it is your duty to maintain, and for which, after all, you 
will only reeeive in exchange contumely and contempt’ T re- 
mained for a few seconds as mute as my Canadian mentor, and 
then, without taking any notice of the look with which he had 
Doon ehastising me, I spoke to him on some other subjects, but T 
‘did not forget the picture T had seen, and accordingly my hat 
‘was tight enough on my head when the Speaker bowed to it, and 
I shall ever fecl indebted to that man for the sound political les: 
son he taught me 

Sir Francis! term of office eame to an end, as has heen said 
in 1838, when his resignation was accepted, after Lord Durham 
hhad made hisreport, in whieh the Governor was more ot loss re: 
flected upon. The Intter took acension in his works to defend 
himself, and, in turn, to animadvert upon Lord Durham's meth 
‘ods of examining into the state of the countey, and of the eon: 
clusions he arrived at 
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His Excelleney’s successor was Sir George Arthur, who was 
the last Lieutenant-Governor to oceupy Government House b 
fore the Union Act of 1841 came into foree. The new Governor 
had the fate of the eonvieted insurgents largely in his hands, and 
hhis previous experienee of governing in British Honduras and 
Van Dietan's Land had not tended to fill him with overmuch 
charity towards transgressors of the law, though in his first publie 
address he said that magnanimity rather than harshness and 
severity would be his poliey, Despite this, the law was allowed 
to take its course, and Lount and Matthews wore executed, while 
others were sentenced to imprisonment or transportation 

With the union of the two proviness Sir George Arthar's 
duties eame to an end, and for nine years, and until Lord Elgin 
‘came as Governor-General of the united provinees, Government 
House had no official occupants. Sir Edmund Head followed 
Elgin as Governor-General in 1855-59, When Confederation 
twas accomplished, the present Government House was erceted 
napon the site of Elmsley House, with Major-General Stisted ns 
the first occupant, in 1867, followed by Sir W. P. Howland in 
1868, Hon. John Crawford in 1873, Hon. D. A. Maedonald in 
1877, Hon, John Beverley Robinson in 1881, Sir Alexander 
Campbell in 1888, and Hon. George A. Kirkpatrick in 1892. 

‘The homes of the Lieutenant-Governors, presidents and av 
tministrators appointed to rule over the destinies of Ontario dur 
ing the century are worthy of « reference. Navy Hall, at New 
ark, has the honor of being the first Upper Canadian official resi 
ence, where Simcoe resided. ‘The first Government House in 
York was the canvas tent ereeted ky Governor Simeoe when ho 
first visited York, and which he oseupied temporarily until his 

dence was built on the banks of the Don, known as Castle 
Frank, Among the first permanent buildings constructed was 
a Government House in elose proximity to the powder magazine 
fand French fort at the western end of the embryo town, while 
the parliament buildings stood at the extreme eastern end. The 
Governor's residence met a similar fate to the legislative halls 
when the Americans invaded the town—not by fire only, how 


ever, bat the explosion of the powder magazine effectually. shat- 
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tered and riddled Government House and its surrounding one- 
story structures, but its inmates having eseaped in good time no 


loss of life oeeurred, such as happened at the powder magazine 

Following Simeos, Russell, Hunter, Grant and Brock presided 
in this pioneer Government House, until its fall as above described, 

Afterward, the frame residence of Chief Justice Elnsley, situ 
ated at the south.west comer of King and Simeoe-streets, and 
known as Elmsley House, was purchased and converted into a 
Government House. Between 1818 and the union of 1841 this 
Inuilding was used as an official residence hy five Lieutenant- 
Governors, Sir Francis Gore, Sir Peregrine Maitland, Sir John 
Colborne, Sir Francis Bond Head and Sir George Arthur. Tt 
was last used by Sir Edmund Head in 1854, when the peregrin- 

ig parliament met in the Frontstreet buildings. Before its 
\lestruction by fire, Elmsley House was bricked in, and this 
greatly improved in appearance 

Another official residence for a time was Elnsley Villa, whieh 
stood near where the Central Presbyterian ehareh now stands, on 
Gloucester-street, Lord Elgin occupied it in 1844-5, upon his ar- 
rival in Toronto after the burning of the parliament buildings in 
Montreal, which necessitated the meeting of the parliament in 
Toronto, Elmsley Villa was built by Captain Macaulay, and 
after Lord Elgin left Toronto it was used by Knox College 

Beverley House is associated with the name of Poulett 
Thomson, afterward Lord Sydenham, who was given the title of 
Baron Sydenhaun, of Sydenham, in Kent and Toronto, in Canada, 
and who resided in it in 1889-40, ‘This residence still stands on 
the north-east comer of John and Richmond-strvets. One eare 
fal historian has recorded the fact that the Governor-General 
brought about the union of 1860 because he had built a large 
kitchen at the rear of the residence and desired to remain in 
Toronto to enjoy it, He died in ISH, at the early age of 
from the injuries received by falling from a horse just on the eve 
of his intended return to England. Beverley House was evidently. 
a social centre during Lord Sydenham's régime, with his three 
company dinners a week and a weekly reception, 

‘The Government House of to-day was built in 1867, on the 
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completion of Confederation, by the Sandfield Maodonald Govern: 
Inent, at a cost of $100,000, the Hon, John Carling being the 
Commissioner of Pablie Works, and the late Jobn Elliott, of 
Brantford, the contractor. 
whe memories of many interesting incidents cluster around 
these viee-regal mansions, especially in eonnection with the social 
ind military life of those early days when, asnow, the hospitality 
‘vas unbounded, and the seenes of gaiety are still held in special 
Femeinbranee by those who live totellof them. ‘They were often, 
too, the meeting place of the Executive Couneil and, on rare oc 
‘casious, of the Legislative Council, when the troubles of 1837 
oveloping, and seeret and emergency meetings of both the 
sative and the Couneil were held to consider the unwonted 
Military scenes also played # prominent part within the walls, 
ot only when military balls were given, but on oceasions such 
fas when Sir Peregrine Maitland presented a stand of colors to 
the West York Militia on the anniversary of St. George, amid » 
royal salute and the cheers of the onlookers, or Sir Francis Bond 
Head hai a flag-raising soon after his arrival 
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T OF THE GOVERNORS-GE 











YER sinoo the day the Srst parliament was evol 
from the sude conditions of feudalism, the members 
thereof have observed a stor jealousy of their 
privileges” as they have been termed—a jealousy 
so stern and implacable, in fact as to cause many an 

offending commoner and citizen to lament his attempt to 
infringe upon them or to dispute their right of existence 

‘The parliamentarians of our own Upper Canadian Legislature 
were no less watchful of these sacred and vested rights. Before 
the second session of the frst Parliament had been prorogued in 

1799, Sheriff Shechan, of the Niagara District, was made « sab 

jet of eenmure by the louse for having served a writ of pias 


‘ipon a member‘ contrary Wo his privilege,” and the offending 


officer was only exeused from having to appear at the bar of 
Howe, to be further dealt with, from a eonvietion that want 
flection, and not contempt, had made him guilty of such 
tnarked infringement upon the aforesaid " privileges 

‘The Sheriff of the Home District and his deputy had « nar- 
ow escape from perpetrating a sinilar error in 1812, when, at 
The instance of William Warren Baldwin, a barrister, they were 
eked to serve a writ of eapiae on Alexander MeDonell, the 
snember for Glengarry, and also the Speaker. Thereupon all eon 
vrccted with the “outrage” were summoned before Parliament 
Paldwin audaciously insisted that a member of the House was 
hot entitled to the privilege of non-arrest, as it was « House of 
Assembly only, and not a House of Pastiament. John Small 
Grerk of the Crown, who administered the oath (taken by a Mrs 
ordan), pleaded ignorance of his error and prayed for #anlon, 

87 
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Dut dismissal was the penalty meted out to him. Baldwin, it 
seems, eame under the direct control of the Legislative Council 
as Master in Chancery, and forfeiture of his office was his share 
‘of the penalties, but after a few days Baldwin was restored to 
‘office ab the requost of the Assembly, the members feeling, no 
doubt, that he had had a salutary lesson, 

If the members of the two Houses held strong opinions regard 
ing their privileges, the Governors of the provinee were no less 
‘emphatic as to their exclusive rights. Simeoe, for instance, was 
in a constant state of confliet with Lord Dorchester, who’ was 
stationed at Quebee as the Commander of the North American 
forces. They not only differed as to the best means of serving 
the public interests, Tmt Simeoe petulantly declared that. “he 
understood neither His Lordships military or eivil views in re- 
spect to Upper Canada,” and asked the Home Government. to 
give him leave to act direct and independent of the Commander 
in-Chief; but this request was refused, while many of Simeoe's 
ambitious and progressive schemes for the betterment of the 
provinee were cither ignored or decided against, Writing direct 
fo Dorehester, the inconsed Governor of Navy Hall tells him 
that had he, Simcoe, known that all his views as to the public 
service were held to be erroneous and to be checked, he eould not 
have held office; and these differences of opinion only ended 
when Simeoo left Upper Canada for another sphere of labor 

The House of 1806 had a complaint that the first and most 
constitutional privilege of the Commons had heen violated in the 
application of moneys out of the Provineial Treasury to various 
purposes without the assent of Parliament, or a vote of the Com: 
mons House of Assembly. he latter memorialized the Lientenant. 

overnor as follows: “To comment on this departure from eon 
stituted authority and fiseal establishment must be more than 


painful to all who appreciate the advantages of our happy Con- 


stitution, and who wish their continuance to the latest posterity 
bat however studious we may be to abstain from stricture we 
ceannot suppress the mixed emotions of relative condition ; we feel 
it as the representatives of a free people, we lament it as the 
subjects of a heneficent Sovervign, and we hope that you, in your 
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relation to both, will more than sympathize in so extraoninary 
fan occurrence. We beg Teave to abnex hereto a schedule of the 
moneys so misapplied, amounting to six hundred and thirteen 
pounds, thirteen shillings and sevenpenco, and trust that you 
Will not only order that sum to be replaced in the Provincial 
Treasury, but will also direct that no moneys be issued thereout 
in future withont the assent of Parliament, or a vote of the 
Comtnons House of Assembly.” 

‘The absence of members without sufficient reason from their 
pavliamentary duties was looked upon by those in attendance 
{with a disapprobation as marked as that manifested when a 
flagrant breach of privilege oceurred or was suspected. More 
than half of the members of the fist parliament of 1792 failed 
to respond to the summons to appear in Newark on the 17th of 
September of that year, but no special notice was taken of absen 
tees until the next session, whon Christopher Robinson, Timoth 
‘Thompson, Richard Wilkinson, John MeDonell, Thomas Smith, 
Thomas MeKee and Mr, Hardison were soverally named three 
times in succession without any of them appearing. ‘The time 
hhad eome to deal with a matter ao serious. Robinson, Hardison 


and MeDonell were, upon motion, exeused on the ground of ill 


ness, but as to the others, the House went into committee of the 
whole to adopt proper measures for compelling their attendance 
For many sessions thereafter the House felt itself called upo 

to deal with representatives who did not attend to their public 
Juties, and investigations into the enuse of pearance were 
froytently held. A new method of bringing the offenders to time 
was adopted in 1810, when the absentees were to be considered 
as being in the custody of the Sergeant-at-Arms, and were not 
to bedischarged until they should pay the eustomary fees est 

lished in the Parliament of the United Kingelom in Tike eases, un 
Jess they could show to the satisfaction of the House sufficient 
‘cause for their absence. ‘This eure proved to be ineffective, and 
at last the exasperated House onlered motleal attendants to ex 
amine Benajah Mallory, Philip Sovereign, Joseph Willeocks, John 
Roblin, and John and James Wilson, and report the state of their 
health to the Bar of the House, Doctors Richardson and Lee 
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wore assigned to this task, and reported that while one was really 


indisposed and unable to attend, the rest would be sufficiently re- 


covered to be present the following day, the inference being that 
the latter had been feigning illness 
Another breach of privilege was that of which Robert Nichol 

‘was guilty in 1812, Nichol, a8 a road commissioner, fell foal of 

the House in the criticisms passed by the latter upon his work, 

and the expenditure of publie moneys entrusted to him, Not only 

did he use words disrespeetfal to the House, but he was also ad- 

judged guilty of “ making a false, malicious, and seandalous re 

[presentation to the person administering the Government, rela 

tive to the proceedings of the House.” Added to all this was the 

further denial of the right of the Assembly to commit an offender 
for an alleged breach of privilege. But eonmmitted he was for his 
high contempt,” and out of that aetion arose another insult to 
tho House on the part of the Hon, ‘Thomas Seott, Chief Justice 
who liberated Nichol after the House had committed him and 
int the Sergeant-at-Arms to Long Point, at a cost of £35, to 
arrest Nichol. So strong was the feeling aroused that the House 
petitioned the Prinee Regent in reference to the action of the 
Chief Fustice 
Tt was about this same time that the Commons petitioned 

Governor Gore in reference to another insult offered not only 

to them, but to the whole eomtry, by one John Mills Jackson, 

whoappears to have boon adisturhing pamphleteer. Their peti 
tion read as follows :— 

‘To His Execllency, Francis Gore, Eoq., Lieutenant-Governor of 
the Province of Upper Canada. May it please Your Excel 
leney 

We, His Majesty's dutiful and loyal subjects, the Commons 
Upper Canada, in Parliament assembled, beg leave to assure Your 

scelleney of our approbation Excelleney's administee 
tion of the government of this provinee, whieh, sinee your arrival 
among us, has increased in wealth, prosperity and commerce far 
execeding our most sanguine expectations, aided by your wise 
and liberal exertions to promote the same. We should not in- 
trade upon Your Exeelleney at this time to express the general 
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sentimont of the people of this provinee, did not we feel ourselves 
alled upon and impelled by a sense of that duty which we owe 
to our constituents, His Majesty’s loyal subjeets of this provinee 
to yon, sir, as administering the Government thereof, and to that 
august Sovereign whom we regard as the father of his people 
Only to express our abhorrence and indignation at a pamphlet 
how before us, addressed to the King, Loris and Commons of the 
Toitel Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, containing in al 
ost every page the most gross and false aspersions on Your Bx 
tallency and His Majesty's Executive Government, the House of 


Assembly, and the loyal inhabitants of this provinee, under the 


Signature of John Mills Jackson, tending to misrepresent. a brave 
‘and loyal portion of His Majesty's subjetts 

“Phe Commons of Upper Canada, as the organ of the people, 
consider the anthor and publisher of steh false ancl libellous p 
phlets as a character endeavoring to alienate the minds of th 
finwary from His Majesty’s Government, and to diminish the par 
tntal affection of His Majesty to his liege subjects in this pro 
Vinee, which with gratitnde we prondly acknowledge to have ex 
pevienced an ample and abundant share of 

Tn addressing Your Excellency we feel a sutisetion in repent 
ing our approtation of Your Exeelleney's administration 
this Government, without entering into the details, which w 
exceed the Lounsis of an adress 

(Signed) Sawer S10 
Speaker 

Jackson was thereupon ordered, like all previous offend 
the Bar, to answer to the change laid against him. 

The Toronto publie library roeently secured copi 
Jockson's pamphlets, with, strange to say, Shelley’sautograph on 
the front page of each. 

Tn 1816 the Speaker of the House was the recipient of a special 
address from the members on the ground that he had entertained 
fa high and just sense of the firm and dignified eonduet required 
of a Speaker, inasmuch as they had had unprecedented difeulty 
in maintaining their rights and privileges. Even a Speaker who 
was master of conduct so“ firm and dignified” eould not appar 
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cently prevent trouble, for a motion was carried in the following 
session demanding from the Lieutenant-Governor the rights and 
privileges of the House, as amply as they were enjoyed by the 
House of Commons in Great Britain 

The session of 1817 was an unusually protracted one, owing 
to the lengthy diseusgions of a ease of breach of privilege, as well 
fas two contested election trials. During the previous Parliament 
the district of Gore had been erected, with two eleetoral divisions, 
the counties of Wentworth and Halton, but in the Lill no provis. 
jon had been made for their representation. This oversight had 
to be amended after the House met, subsequent to the general 
lection, and the session was twenty daysold before the members 
lected for Wentworth and Halton were able to take their seats, 
Moses Ganble's election for Halton was protested on the grounds 
of his being an alien, Henty John Boulton, the defeated eandidate 
being the petitioner, and Gamble, after a hot fight, was unseated. 
The ease of James Durand, member elect for Wentworth, was 
much worse than Gamble's,” He had been a member from the 
Ningara District in the former Parliament, and in his address 
to the independont eleators of the eounty of Wentworth, 
printed in the St David's Spectator, he made reference which 
twas charged to be “a Breach of Privilege, in that it reflected 
grossly on the conduct of the late House of Assembly, and upon 


Persons who were members of the present House.” A motion to 


enquire into the matter was made immediately upon Durand's 
introduetion to the Assembly, and the ease took up the majo 
portion of the session, Tn the adress Durand had given a résumé 
Of the grievanees of the people under martial law, which was, he 
tlaimed, unlawfully deelared by Major-General de Rottenburg in 
1813, from the suspension of the Habeas Corpus Aet, and the op 
pression of the military, His denuneiations of both measures 
fand men thronghout the addresss were scathing, and his disap 
probation of his opponents stood out in marked eontrast to his 
Approval of himself. He finished his long arraignment by setting 
forth his own fitness as a representative ina style so remarkable 
that though lengthy, itis worthy of being quoted as showing the 
raature of the eampaign literature of that early day 
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When your rights and liberties were in danger I never hid 
ny head; and as to the votes of money last year, had I opposed 
them T should only have been,a seapegoat in the House, ‘The 
mysteries of courts, and the various intrigues employed to gain 
favorite points are numerous, Tt would be novel and useless to 
develop them all, Tt is enough for you to keep a good watch: 
‘dog to guard your flocks from the hungry wolves. This Lknows 
that the line of duty to you, which I have uniformly pursued, 
hhas obliged me to drop off exchanges of civility with many who I 
can inno other way have offended than in differing with them on 
the score of polities. I have been settled in this provines upward 
of fourteen years, without, T trust, any one to impeach my char: 
heter with spot or blemish, My abilities are not of the most in- 
ferfor elass; you have seen me in various public points of view 
at the head of a flank eompany of brave, gallant militiamen, 
trhose serviees at the commencement of the war called forth pub- 
Tie thanks in general orders after the battle of Queenston, and 
whom T hope T never disgraced. Iwas out on duty the very 
Tast time the enemy showed themselves, under MeArthur. You 
have seen me as President of Courts Martial, where I always 
tempered justice with Ienity. You have seen me as Commis 
Sioner of Roads. If in any of those situations I have evineed 
fanything unfriendly to the yeomanry of the eountry, you will 
Know it, But no, fellow-sabjeets, “twas impossible. | Whilst T 
entoein you so nvuch, I never could be false to you, Ishall con- 
Gade with the assurance that Tam still the object of your 
shoice., My unremitted endeavors shall be used for your in 
terest and welfare, I shall stand firm in support of your 
rights and Tiberties, and in so doing, I eoneeive I give the best 
proof of my inviolable attachment to our glorious Constitution, 
The happiness of the people is the strength of the state, and their 
happiness consists in the absence of taxation, simplicity of man 


here and proper respect for religion, morality, and the laws 
of their country. Onee more, then, my friends, T invite you to 
favor me with the honor of your sufliages; and by a long, strong, 
bold pull at one time convinee the tools of eorraption that the 
path to the people's patronage is honest independent conduct. 
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‘The Committee of Privilege in Durand’s ease met and rose 
aguin and again, and at length the House received the report 
and passed the following resolution: “Resolved, that James 
Darand, a member of this House, is the author of an address 
published in the St, Catharines Spectator, of Feb, 14, and whieh 
‘was a false, seandalons and malicious libel.” Being adjudged 
gnilty, he was on motion sentenced to be eotmmitted to the cot: 
mon gaol of the Home District during the session, « motion that 
he be called to the Bar of the House to make an apology, being 
defeated by a vote of 12 to 9, ‘The Speaker issued his warrant, 
Jbut when it came to be served, James Durand was not to by 
found. ‘The day following the issuing of the warrant for his 
‘committal, a petition from Richand Beasley and other freeholders 
‘of the county of Wentworth was read in the Honse, setting forth 
that the name of James Durand did not appear on any assessinent 
roll of the provinee, and that he was therefore ineligible to. be 
their representative. This eansed further enquiry, whieh was, 


however, ended hy the expulsion froma the House of the offending 


fugitive, for “high contempt of the authority of the House, and 
of a flagrant breach of its privileges: 

Notwithstanding all this, and an indictment for perjury against 
him by the Grand Jury, Durand was re-leetod in ISIS, and took 
‘a very active part in the sessions of that Parliament 

Thongh so zealous of their privileges, the House sometimes 
showed great magnunimity when nothing was at stake, and did 
not stand out for the letter of their rights. Tn the session of 
1817, whon “ An Act to prohibit the sale of goors, wares, wines, 
spits, ote, on Sundays," was sent hy the Assembly for the eon 
currence of the Couneil, which they passed with some amend. 
ments, the following motion was brought in: “That as. the 
amendments made by the Honorable the Legislative Couneil to 
the bill for preventing the sale of spirituous liquors on Sundays 
being a matter of form, and not in any wise interfering with the 
raising or disposing of any public money, this House will not in- 
sist upon its undoubted right to reject them, and that the said 
aanendments he now read, 

In ISIS Mr. Robert Charles Horne was ealled to the Bar of the 
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{ng infringed upon the rights 


Honse to answer to a charge of ha 
ges of the House in having published a certain alver- 


sand privil 
tieement in his paper, the Upper Canada Gacette, headed " Sta 


tutes of Upper Canada,” Mr, Horne acknowledged the pubiea- 
tion und an apology was demanded, which he straightway made 
‘and that settled the matter. 

‘As the years went by, however 
slated and altered into precedents and the rights of both repre 
and commoner were recognized and settled, conflict 
ople were ess frequent, until to-day 


anil new eonditions were re 


sentative 
between Parliament and the pe 
fa breach of privilege is as rate as an infringement upon the 


jealously guarded rights of the Legislature 





CHAPTER X. 


HAT a very lange percentage of the public men of a 
country are called sooner or later to represent the 
people in Parliament, is clearly seen in the list of 

4 members to the Provineial Assembly from 1792 to 
1892. With but few exceptions, all the leading men of 

Y Canada entered publie life via “the bar of the House,” and 
with equally few exeeptions, neatly all who legislated for the 
provinee prior to Confederation have passed away. ‘The survi 
vors would handly be sufficient in number to form a provincial 
cabinet. 

Te may be well to take a passing though necessarily incomplete 
glance at the honor roll of distinguished Canadians who served 
as provincial legislators 

As in the present day, the early parliamonts had a large 

ation of professional men, the followers of Blackstone 
probably in a majority. ‘Thus, the list referred to eom 
nearly all the leading members of the bar, and the legisla. 

tive history therefore makes frequent. mention of such old-time 

Jawyers as Marshall Spring Bidwell, William Hume Blake, Robert 

Baldwin, Judge Hagerman and others, and it is not to be won- 

dered at that the debates wore often brilliant and eloquent when 

participated in by such accomplished orators 

‘The bar, the judiciary and the legislature have alway's been 
closely connected, and it is not surprising that the list of Upper 
Canadian judges during the century contains « large number of 


names prominent in the parliamentary as well as the judiclal 
history of the provineo, in fact, of the thirty-one mentioned in 
6 
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Real's “ Lives of Upper Canada Judges,” from 1792 to 1892, no 
Jess than twenty were inembers either of the Legislative Council 
or the Assembly, some of the first judges occupying a seat in 
Parliament and on the bench dually. Chief Justice Osgoode 
fafter whom Osgoode Hall was named, was a member of the 
Legislative Council, as were Chief Justices Elmsley and Seott 
Alleock and Thorpe were both judges and members; Chief Justice 
Robinson was councillor and Attorney-General before he was 
promoted to the bench ; Chief Justices Draper and McLean were 
fetive members, as were Judges Hagerman, D'Arey Boulton, 
Sherwood, Jonas Jones, Sullivan, John Wilson, Connor and 
O'Connor. Nearerour own time, Justice Jaseph C. Morrison and 
Chief Justices Moss and Matthew Crooks Cameron were par- 
Tiamentary representatives 

While the Union Act was in foree, the Front strect Chamber 
had among its oceupants a group of brilliant and famous Freneh 
Canadians Sir A. A.Dotion, Sir Hector Langevin, Hon. Joseph 
Gauchon, Hon. L. ¥. Sicotte, Sir George E. Cartier, Mn. La 
fontaine, Hon. Charles Alleyn, Hon. LJ. Papineau and others, 


fand in the long-continued struggles between the Upper and 
Lower Canadian seetions of the Assembly for the rights of their 
respective provinees, the members from the sister province were 


‘well to the front in the old Chamber as leaders, speakers and 
debaters 

Sir Antoine A. Dorion sat in the Toronto Chamber during the 
Parliament of 1855-9, and as a louder of the Rouge party of 
Quebec, became Attorney-General of the famous Brown-Dorion 
administration before which he wasCommissioner of Crown Lands. 
He beeame member of the Privy Council in 1873, and latter 
ended a fruitful and noble life as Chief Justice of Quebee. 

Sir Hector Langevin entered Parliament while it) met in 
Toronto in 1857, and soon became a force in the House. Mr 
Sieotte exercised a special influence in connection with the clergy 
ruserve question, becaine Speaker in 1854, was a member of 
the Taché-Macdonald Government, and also of the Cartier- 
Macdonald Administration, Cartier was another of the Frenc! 
Canadian leaders, a man short of stature and “with an Bnglish 
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tervier look about him,” as he has been described to me. With 
the usual French excitability, his speeches, especially in reply to 
attacks, were very combative, but without any’ pretence to 
‘oratory 

It is interesting to compare the different leaders as to theit 
abilitios as public speakers and public men, Robert Baldwin, 
while not a fluent speaker, yet was a convincing and logical one, 
his dignity, amounting almost to stiffiees of manner, always 
commanding the attention of his hearers, He made his initial 
entry into parliamentary life in 1880, at a comparatively early 
age, as did Pitt and Gladstone, his eandidature for York (vacated 
by the promotion of Sir fohn Beverly Robinson froin the Attor 
ney-Generalship to the Chief Justiceship) being warmly espoused 
by William Lyon Mackenzie in the Coloniat Advooate. ‘The 
youthful member (he was only twenty-five at the time) was 
introduced to the House by his father, Dr. Baldwin, and Jesse 
Ketchum, Six years after he was a member of the Executive 
Council, No figure stands out more prominently, nor indeed 


more honorably, in the history of Upper Canadian polities than 


that of the man who did not so neh achieve fame as the leader 
of the “Baldwin Reformers” in 1843, or the onganizer and head 
of the Baldwin-Lafontaine Cabinet, as he did because of his 
unsullied integrity, personal worth and high purposes. He with 
dtrow from public life in 1857 after nearly a quarter of a century 
‘of honorable service. One of his chief aims was long since 
reached, that of making the Exeeutive responsible to the House, 

William Hume Blake oceupied the position of Solicitor-General 
in the Baldwin-Lafontaine Administration. When he arose to 
spenk in the Honse it was felt that in genuine eloquence, passion, 
pathos, humor, sareasi, irony, scorn, force—he was without « 
peer on the floor of the Legislature, Such is the strong testi 
mony of his biographer. Ho left. the politieal arena in 1830, 
when he was appointed vice-Chanesllorof the Court of Chancery 

While William Lyon Mackenzie eould not be termed an orator 
yet his fiery temporament and combative sprit, which led him to 
ixive vent to torrents of words, arrested the attention of the mem: 
bers and eompelled them to listen to his outbursts of i 
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against what he considered existing evil. His pyramid of serap 
Veaks, fully. indexed and replete with choice politieal material 
was the fountain of politieal knowledge from which he drew 
Inany a troublesome quotation and unpleasant reminder. ‘The 
‘desk occupied hy Me. Mackenzie is now in the possession of the 
York Rangersan old-fashioned and well-worn piece of furniture 
as tadly searred and marked with ink spots as a sehoolbey's 
Tesk,. His seat in the House was under the reporters’ gallery 
Gear the Frontstrect entrance, A familiar sight—one that 
Would be somewbat unnsual now—was the presence of his little 

Vulson, clad in Seotch tartans, who used to sit near his grand 


Fraher and watch the proceedings with childish interest An 


fannusing illustration of Mackenzio's methods is afforded by his 
speeth as to the choice of aie for the new national centre 
Dipping his finger into an ink bottle he rapidly, marked on a 
sheet of paper five unsightly daub, showing the relative positions 
Of Montreal, Ottawa, Kingston, Toronto and Hamilton, with « 
View to proving that Toronto was the natural site for the Domin- 
jon Parliament. 
he Hon, William Heney Draper was a member of the Legis 
lative Council in 1887, Solicitor-General in. 1838, and afterwanl 
‘Attorney-General, and finally Chief Justice. He had a most 
persuasive eloquence, which won for him the soubriqnet_ of 
Pweet William.” ‘Though possessed of the advantage of 
University education in England, he lucked the oratorieal foree 
and striking presence of Hagerman. and Bidwell 
Marshall Spring Bidwell was also an attractive speaker, di 
from his fellow-members, however, by reason of a pro- 
He heard in soine parts of New 


Attorney-General Hagerman, who led the Government in 
1832, was one of the most effective orators ot the floor of the 
House, as he was one of the most brilliant members of the Bar 
in fet, Hagerman, Bidwell and Baldwin were the three great 
lawyers of their day. Perhaps the greatest speech ever delivered 
by ii, Hagerman was the one on the clergy reserve question in 
answer to Dr. Rolph, ‘The former has been deserited to me as 
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the counterpart of Daniel O'Connell in personal appearance, as 
well as in his oratorieal ability 

The Hon, Maleolm Cameron isanother political memory. Upon 
his entrance to the Assembly in 1836 he ran a tilt against Sir 
Froneis Bond Head in the lattor’s treatment of the petitions of 
the people for redress from political 
other ways proved himself to be an advanced radieal, especially 
on the question of the separation of Chureh and State, He,t 


filled acceptably diferent portfolios under different. administra 
tions, 
Premier, SirJobn A. Macdonald, spent some 
is carlier years of public life within the walle of the old 
building. “On first entering the Legislature,” writesone who re- 
members him in the “forties, “he ant unmoved at his desk while 
the frays for which that period of parliamentary history was re 
markable went on, looking half careless and half eontemptions, 
Sometimes in the thick of the melee, he was husy in and out of 
the Library. T searve ever remember seeing him about the House 


When he was not searching up some ease.” With a daring that 


won him praise, he entered the lists against such old parliamen- 
tary hands as Robert Baldwin and others, and thus gained the 
practice in debate and contests which stood him in such good 
stead during his long reign at Ottawa after Confederation 

The ten years between 1850-60 witnessed the entrance into 
Parliament of a number of men whose names are familiar. ‘The 
Hon, David Christie was one—a member of the “ Clear Grit” 
party, and a clear-headed, cultivated and consistent. Seotehman, 
with a high character and a ealm judgment that gave weight to 
his utterances in the House, ‘The Hon. Archibald McKellar, who 
was elected from Kent in 1857, strongly supporter 
stitutions and drafted the original drainage law. 

‘The sessions of 1851 witnessed the appearance of another man 
in the Legislature, who, while he had already won a high posi 
tion as a leader ontside of Parliament, was destined to become a 
power in Legislature and Parliament. Right years after George 
Brown's arrival in Canada, he was elected in 1851 to represent, 
Kent and Lambton, his maiden spoech fully illustrating his eap 
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acity as a parliamentary orator and leader, ‘The fact that Mr 
Brown's earlier advoeaey on the platform and in the press of the 
reforms then being agitated had made him a popular speaker, 
flso had the effect of making him a foree and power in the 
House power that only inerensed and widened during his 
parliamentary life 

Thoinas D'Arey MeGee was another bright star in the old par 
Tiamontary firmament, When he rose to speak everyone listened 
‘warmed by his supreme eloquence. Possessing a wide range of 
Knowledge and having at his command art, seience, poetry and 
history, he clothed his subjeet with a new and original interest, 
‘using the choicest language enlivened with a delightful vein of 
wit and humor. In addition, he was an adroit master of satire 
land was equipped with a eaustie and bitter irony. He delivered 
his maiden parliamentary speech in the session of 1858, display 
ing a wonderful coolness and an easy eloquence that earried th 
House with him. 

‘Sir Francis Hincks was first electod in March 1841, and his 
talents soon bronght him to the front. His first Cabinet position 
twas that of Inspector-General, succoeding whieh he beeame Prime 
Minister of the Hincks-Dorion administration after the retirement 
‘of Mr. Baldwin, a position which he held until 1854, In 1869 be 
entered Sir John A. Macdonald's Ministry as Financial Minister 
‘and left publie life in 1873, after thirty-two years of service 

‘The fist Premier of Ontario under Confederation, the late Hon, 


Jobn Sandfield Maedonald, also had a comparatively long patlia- 
mentary eareer, lasting from 1841 till 1871,—thirty years of in 
tense palitieal ativity. He oceupied a private member's seat until 
1840, when he was appointed Solieitor-General in the Baldwin: 


Lafontaine Cabinet, and in 1858 he was Attorney-General in the 
Brown-Dorion Cabinet. He persistently opposed the represen 
tation by popnlation agitation, and although » Catholic, did not 
favor the establishinent of separate schools, In 1862 he was 
called upon to form a government, and, after Confederation was 
completed, he formed the firtt Ontario Cabinet. In 1872 bo 
tetined from publie life, soon after the defeat of his administra 
tion, and passed away the following year 
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Tt was not until 1867 that Edward Blake entered Parliament, 
hing elected for the House of Commons in West Durham and 
for the Local Legislature in South Bruce, In 1869 he sue 

Mr. Archibald MeKellar as leader of the Opposition in the 
Logislatare, where he soon gained a rvputation in keepin, 

that won at the bar. ‘The stulent of character could easily seo 
in the tall, erect, eloquent and dignified member a born. politial 
leader. After the election of 1871, he took a Teading par in the 
long and exciting debate as to the disposition of the Railway: Aid 
Fund, as a result of which the eontrol of the House passed into 
the hands of the Opposition, ‘The Government eapitalated on 
the 20th of Deoomber, and Mi Blake became Premier. Ou the 
ro-assembling of the Legislature after the aljoarament, the new 
Promier earvied several important measures, chief of whieh was 
the abolition of dual representation, Tn October of 1872, he n 
signed his position as Pretwier, under this bill, and with the Hon 
Alexander Muckenzie, tok his seat in the House of Commons. 

It is but « natural association to mention the name of the late 
Hon, Alexander Mackenzie in connection with that of Me. Blake 
as one of the men who played an important part in the Loeal 
Legislature, which he entered after the election of 1871, When 
the House met in December, he did much to bring about th 
‘overthrow of the Saniifield Macdonald ministry, and, as a matter 
‘of course, he was offered a position in the new Cabinet which Mr 
Blake formed, He delivered an unusually valuable budget 
speveh in 1872, and in Ostober of that year followed his leader's 
example and withdrew from Toronto for the larger 
Ottawa 

The Hon, Stephen Richans was elected to the Legislature in 
1867, and wos a member of the Sandfield Macdonald Government, 
the Hon, John Carling being Minister of Agriculture and Public 
Works 

Another important name is that of Sir Oliver Mowat, who, like 
somany of his politieal associates, entered Parliament after having, 
won his spurs in the legal profession. Tn 1857 he was elected to 


represent South Ontario (defeating the late Mr. Justiee Morrison), 
in time to play an important part in the work of laying the fo 
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ations of Confederntion, taking a prominent part in the Quebec 
Confederation Conference, He was Provincial Seeretary of the 
Brown-Dorion Cabinet daring its short existonce, and was also 
Postiaster-Ceneral in the Sandfield Maedonald-Dorion adminis. 
tration of 1863, while he held a portfolio in the Taché-Macdonald 
Government for a short time, ‘The eneomium passed upon him 
‘years ago may well be upplied to-day : “Clear and logical in his 
thinking, ready in debate, well informed and industrious, polit 
and agreeable in deportinent, he was liked by friends, feured by 
opponents, and respected by all” He was appointed Viee-Chan- 
cellor of the Court of Chancery in 1864, Re-entering Parliament 
in 1872, he has sinee filled Uhe high position of Premier for 
twenty-one years—a record only approached by the first Pitt 
rministry, which remained in power from December 1783 to 1801 
‘Thns has the longest recom in the annals of British Parliamen- 
tary Government been distanced by a Canadian statesman and 
promies 


A paragraph should in justice b 


be devoted to the memory of 
Alfred Patriek, who was honored with a eommandership in the 
Onder of St. Michael and St. George, in recognition of a long lie 
of usefulness as @ parliamentary official. From 1827 to 1841 he 
was an official of the Upper Canadian Parliament; clerk of com- 
mnittees in the new Legislative Assembly of the province from 
1841 to 1867 ; first clerle assistant in the Dominion Honse of 
Commons from 1867 to 1873, and Clerk: of the House of Com: 
‘mons from 1873 to ISSI, when he was superannuated, thns hay 
ing seen fifty-four years of official life, commencing some years 
haefare the erection of the old Parliament buildings on Front 
street, and indeed having seen serviee in the previous buildings 
that were bummed in 1824 During the rebellion of 1897-8, he 
was guard of the Logislative Records. AS may well be imagin- 
fd, he beeame an suthority on constitutional lav, and was the 
author of a work on" Canadian Controverted Election Pree 


dents, 1828-41." Not only did he see two generations of provin 
cial legislators come and go, but he was, perhaps, the only one 
who was present at the first and last sessions of the Legislative 


Assembly in the old Parliament buildings. He died suddenly at 
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Niagara-on-the-Lake, on July 18th, 1892, at the advanced age 
of eighty-one 

‘The following is list of the Speakers of the Assembly and 
Parliament from 1792 to 1892, 

From 1792 to 1841 


y2—Jokn Maolonel 15 obn Wilton 
1420 Maraall Spring Bidwel 
Isa arch MoLew, 
1896—Morbal Speng Bidwel, 

1812 Sarl Stee, 18 Henry Resta, 

117—Allan Moles. 187-3 Allan MseNs 


‘The Speakers during the Union were: 
P 

1841 Auatin Ceili 1854_Lous Vier Blots 
(stk Allan. MasNoy 18t Henry Sith 


1844—Angostin N. Morin 102. F. Tarot 
1851-—oln Sandel Maodonshi 


"The Speakers since Confederation have boon 
5, Stevenson. 1880-Charlen Clark 
W951. W, So 18t_Chatles Clarke, 
SSI. 0. Curie 1887 —Jacob Baxter. 
ISR, M, Walla 1991 —Thomae Ballantyoe, 


A tabulated list of the provincial members of the Assembly and 
Parliament, from 1792 to 1892, will be found as an appendix 




















CHAPTER XL 


HE hundred years of Ontario's history is naturally: 
divisible into distinet eras or periods, the first being 
the initial parliament held at Newark, from 1792 to 
1796; the second, connected with York's earliest par 

© iament building, from 1796 to 1813; the third, swrrounding 

¥%" aiid centreing in the second parliament building, from 1814 

to 1882; the fourth, contained in the Front-street building, from 

1532 to 1841, and the fifth, dealing with the union of the two 


provinces, between 1841 and 1867, ‘Thesixth and present era was 


Inaugurated when Confederation heeame an accomplished fact in 
1867, and Provineial Legislatures were again organized, ‘The 
first Cabinet after Confederation was led by the Hon, John 
Sandfield Macdonald as Pretnier and Attomey-General, with th 
Hoo. John Carling as Minister of Agricaltare and Publie Works, 
the Hon. Stephen Richards as Commissioner of Crown Lands, the 
Hon, M.C. Cameron as Provineial Seeretary and the Hon. EB. 
Wood as Provincial ‘Treasurer, After an existence of nearly four 
‘years and a half, the Srst general eleetion for the provinee under 
the new order brought about the defeat of the Sandiield Maedon: 
ald Government and the necession to office, on the 20th Decem: 
ber, 1871, of the Hon, Edward Blake, with the Hon, Alexander 
Mackenzie, the Hon, Adam Crooks and the Hon, Archibald 
McKellar as colleagues, The table given elsowhere includes the 
names of all who have held portfolios in the Ontario Govern 
tment singe 186%, with the length of their term of office 

‘On the Bist of October, 1872, upon the retirement of Messrs 
Blake and Mackenzie from the provincial arena of publie life ta 
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the larger field of the Dominion Parliament at Ottawa, what has 
Jong been known as the Mowat Government was formed, which 
has held continuous power therefore for over twenty years and 
which has lived through five general elections. Sach a long term 
of administration of one government is, ax has been said, rare 
in the history of governments, 

Though brief reference has already been made to Sir Oliver 
Mowat, the wonls of a recent writer may well be added: "It 
hhas been his fortune to become peculiarly and distinetiv 
tified with the Provines of Ontario, His name is indeed familiar 
enough to the people of the most distant provinees, and to Ontar 
inns itis a souree of much pride to reflect that familiarity has in 
his case bred universal respect and admiration ; yet itis in this 
provinee that his great work has lain, art it is by the people of 
this province that he has been honored to a degroe without par 
allel in the history of democratic communities. Charged first 
with the affairs of Ontario at a period when the institutions 
planted at Confederation remained in a condition of ripeness, 
it became his lot to carefully tend, nurture and develope them 
until they have reached a stage when, glancing around the world 
we are able noyhore to find « people in the enjoyment of a sys: 
tem of laws equally sound, useful and progressive with those 
with which our statute books are filled. Though he had no part 
n tho final arrangements of that eonfederative systein of govern 
iment in the ultimate success of which his long administration in 
Ontario has been $0 prominent a factor, Sir Oliver Mowat was 
actively concerned in the preliminary movements and was suffi 
ently identified with the great project to be included in My 
Harris'celebvated picture, “The Fathers of Confederation 

Sir Oliver has always chosen able eolleagues who have rendered 


hhim most valuable assistance in governing the provinee, Among. 
the present members aro the Hon, C.F. Fraser, who has held 
ofice for nearly twenty years; the Hon, Avthur S, Handy, whi 
hhas been a member of the Cabinet for over fifteen years; the 


Hon, George W. oss, whose ten years as Minister of Education 
will soon be completed; the Hon. J. M. Gibson, sworn in in 1889 
and the Hon. John Dryden, the Hon, R, Hareourt and the Hon 
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EH, Bronson (ssithout, portfolio) in 1800. The Hon, 7. B 
Pardo and the Hon, Adain Crooks have passed away, and the 
Hons. 8. C, Wood, A. MeKelar, James Young, A.M. Ross and 
Charles Drary are ex-members 

Te is not the purpose of the writer to atlompt a sketch of this 
modern eta of onr legislative record, though the statute books 
reveal amas of legislation which has place! Ontario in the front 
rank of any’ provinee, country or state for advancod laws on all 
the lines that come within the purview of provincial legisla 
tone 

‘What bas been above pened is intended as preliminary to a 
brief sketch of the history and ineeption of the new Parliament 
Buildings recently erected, tho opening of which marks not only 
an important epoch in this Itter era, but the closing ofthe fist 
century of our provinial history a the auspicious opening of 
the second 

"The question of new parliament buildings was mooted in 1877 
and in 1880 the Commissioner of Public Works, the Hon. €.F 
Fraser, obtained from the legilature an initial grant of $500,000 
towards their erection, Competitive plans on the bass of this, 
$500,000 were invited, bt it-was found that suitable buildings, 
with the requisite accommodation, could not be had for that 
amount. Nothing more was done until a sum of $250.00 addi- 
tional was voted in 1885, In 1886 the preparation of plane and 
specifications for the proposed now buildings was entrusted to 
Mr. RUA. Waite, of Bufo, and in 1887 a further sum of $300, 
000 was voted for the ervetion of the buildings on Mx. Waites 
plans. Sabsequontly there was added to the sums above men 
Yoneda final. geant of $200,000, which brought ap the total 
amount voted for the construction of the buildings to 81,250,000. 
The contract for the excavating and musonry and bricklayer's 
work was given to Lionel Yorke in October of 1886. The work 
af excavation was al once comineneed, and in 1802 the building 
veas practically completed, only six years being taken in its ere 
tion, at a tofal cont of less than $1,300,000. The sale of the 
site occupied by the old building will, itis expectod, realize half 
2 million dollars, which, applied to the enst of the new structure, 
veil reduce it to about $750,000, 
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‘The lapse of only six years between the first exeavation and 
the completion of the new building ix exeditable to the Commis- 
sioner of Publie Works and the contractors, Considering. the 
magnitude of the building, covering as it does four acres of 
ground, and containing over two hundred rooms, six years is an 
exceptionally short period in whieh to erect it 

No better situation could have been chosen for a publie build 
ing than the souther end of the Queen's Park. Tt partially 
covers the site of the old King’s College, which was built 
just fifty years ago, and which was removed a few years 
ago to make room for the Parliament building, On the ooce 
sion of the opening of King’s College by Sir Charles Bagot 
the Governor-General, the 48rd Regiment assisted in the 
ceremony, while all the notables of tnt day, inchuding Doctor 
MeCaul, the first president of the college, were in attendanee 
‘The ceremony of the 4th of April last, half a contury later: 
was in some respects like the former in the presenee of the 
Lientenant-Governor, detachments of the military, and repre- 
sentative men in many of the departments of life 

The peculiar effectiveness of the situation of the building is 
best seen from the outlook in the eastern tower. ‘To the south, 
the University avenue stretches to Queen-stivet, with the heart 
of the city on either side extending to the bay, while the Island 
and blue waters of the Ike beyond complete a picture of rare 
beauty. ‘To the east, the Searboro’ heights border the horizon 
and enclose the vast area of the city extending in that dirwetion, 
To the west, the Humber bay and the High Park tree-tops form 
boundary as Wells’ hill and Upper Canada College do to t 
north. In the immediate neighborhood the eye takes in a noble 
group of public buildings—the University, with its annexes of 
library, gymnasium, Biological building, and School of Practical 
Scioneo; the sister educational eontrus of Vietoria and MeMaster 
Universities, and Wyeliffe College, the Athletic Club, and the 


eile of handsome private residenees around the Queen's park 


With its groups of massive oaks and elms, its sward, its walks 
‘and drives, its spacious pavilions, its groups of statuary, and its 
twin Sebastopol cannon guarding the southern entrance to the 
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the north-west corner of the building the bronze 
E structure, and avjjoining his 
monument is the group of statuary erected in honor of the vol 
antuers who fell at Ridgeway in 186 

"The more one studies the front exterior view of the new build 
ing the more impressive does it seem, and the more does the on 
Tooker realize that he is gazing upon a noble structure, fully 
worthy of the provinoe in whose interest it has been built. ‘The 
principal frontage is 490 feet, ineluding the porte cocheres, with 
‘ndepth of 294 feet, the main plan forming a double letter B, and 
nelosing within its walls over 76,000 aquare feet. In architee: 


tural design, itis Romanesque, the carved surfaces following the 


Celtie and Indo-Germanie schools The main walls are cow: 
structed of Credit Valley sandstone taken frou the quarries of 
Carrol & Viek, its reddish brovwn tinge producing a most pleas. 
ing wife of color. Somme of the larger surfaces present their 
natural Face, and harmonize with the ehiselled and moulded sur 
faces, the result being an infinite variety 
‘etre fagace measures 120 x 125 foot and rises to a 
urly 200 feet. ‘The massive window arcading whieh Ii 
the legislative chamber on the sonth, thus eontralizing and ex: 
temalizing the legislative chaiber, isa feature heretofore over 
Tookd in the designinygof buildings of this dignified character in 
all countries, ant in this instance is agcomplished in a most 
Scholarly way. It is designed s0 as appropriately to be the rul 
ing feature of the entire composition, both in plan and elevation, 
nant ao disposed as entirely to separate the apartments for legi= 
lative purposes in the west wing from the departmental apart 
tents in the east wing, and there is withal a simplicity im ay- 
rangement, yet noble and impressive. ‘The boldly-treated walls 
twith series of radiating arches, stardy clustered columns, accent 
tiated angle turrets, and quiet fickls of quarry-faced walls, are 
diciously enriched hte and there with earvings, and the whole 
‘crowned hy a pyramidal rof, with angle torrets, terminating 
with elo nical to 
Among the most striking exterior features of the buildings 
porte encheres at the eastern and western ends, the mas- 
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siveness of which is seen in the illustrations given, and the 
details of which ilustrate the wealth of earving exeeuted. In 
deed, the stone earving, taken in, its entirety, is perhaps to be 
classed-among the chief features of the building.” ‘The largest 
specimen of earving is the seulptured frieze, nearly 70 feet long, 
and 15 fect high, surmounting the three great windows in the 
centre structure, whieh representa in hetvie size alegorieal figures 
‘of music, agriculture, commerce, art, science, law, philosophy 
urchitecture, engineering and literature grouped on either side 
of the arms of the province, On the east and west sides of the 
main entrance excellent likenesses are carved in stone of Gover: 
nor Simeoe, Chief Justice Robinson, John Sandfield Macdonald 
William Hume Blake, Timothy Blair Pardee, Sir Isaac Brock 
Robert Baldwin and Matthew Crooks Cameron, ‘These are 
guanled, as it were, by for monster gargoyles, which look sows 
from the comers of the four great towers 

The main entrance is in keeping with the dignity and general 
effect of the frontexterior, It is compose of three noble arches 
eighteen feet wide by twenty-six feet high, and is reached by a 
secession of steps and platforms. Thiy entrance is flanked b 
the great towers with their domes of eopper and their wealth of 
stone design. The western tower will have a massive elock 
which will be seen from the south and west, while the eastern 
tower has. baleonied outlook, the view from whieh is, as has been 


deseribed, one of the finest in the eity, taking in a great portion 


the city with the island and lake beyond; indeed, Broek’s monn 
ment on the banks of the Nigam is discernible on a clear 
lay 

Tn many respects the exterior facing the north, or the rear 
view, is equally as imposing as the front or southern aspect, tak 
ing in the larger area of the Park, and Avenue Road beyond. 

The contract for the masomry, briek, stone and exeavations 
was originally undertaken by the late Lionel Yorke. Upon h 
Aleath the work was taken up ly his surety, Ma. Robert. Carro 
who associated with him Mz. J, B. Viek, who was with Mr. Vorke 
To insure its early completion they found it necessary to par 
haw 400 aeres of brown stone quarries, wear Orangeville, whieh 
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required developing in a more expeditious manner than here: 
tofore. To this end they adopted the mining system, for which 
purpose they brought out English miners, which proved a good 
Success, as the completed buildings now show: 

The entire roof is covered with deep blue slate, taken from 
quarties in Rutland, Vermont, The domes of the two central 
towers are, however, covered with copper. Forty-six tons of 
-opper have been used throughout the building 

Passing through the massive entrance, the general effect ig 
maintained by a view of the wide and high corridor with its 
rows of iron pillars and the grand stairease at the end 

Here one is foreibly struck with the contrast between the di 


Ansty and deserted old structure on Front-tzeet. ‘The change Is 


{Tnly-tigted offices, dust-hogrined devs, Aiekering yellow ax 
ot, nvt old-time grates, to epacions quarters, with high eli 
Handsome paneling, imssive eovridos, beautiful electric. 9 
ayeot,and perfect heating snd ventilation. 

From this grand entrance corridor, which connects with the 
Bunbis planned arcaded and uppergaleried coreidors of the 
Tone an west wings, one ascends divetly to the Assembly 
Chamber by the grand staireass, with a centre light exeeeing 
toventy-thwe fect between the balustrade, an with intermetits 

Worms lending to a grand platform fifteen Feet wide, and in 
Preah Rity feet from tho atine to wie lights each twelve 
fest wie, alo broken by intermediate platforms. This beant 
Srrough-inon rails forged in most artistic forms, with thrends of 
ony dark red slate platforms of teseated re tile pavements 
he omamental ironwork and carving of hammered sec slo 
very tines} Two snormous windows, thirty-two fest high and 
ine fect ‘wide face the first landing, In audition tothe grand 
Stairease,Iocatal in tho east-and set wings respectively, ae 
three public and two private stairways, which give access 
engh of the stories 


(This will lend us to. the Legislative Chamber—the erowning 
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glory of the interior—a truly noble hall with floor area 65 x 
0 fet, and a height of over 80 fect. "The paneled celling fsa 
mas of ear, asongat the digas the maple Tea prfomtnatng 

‘The color achome ofthe ceiling tin cool groen aid seh tomes & 
purple, maple leaves of antunnal tints being wrought ino ell 
ornainent which frm Uhegiing desi These tenes, withthe 
vrarm, strong color of thew wed beams, Torn cma 
heraldic coloring, ix prominent, the framing or outline of whieh 
isa beautifal ete werall entwined with maple branch ad ove) 
The novelty of the whole is most happily adapted Lethe doce 
wond-boa paneling, the lines breaking through tat all point, 
Jot conceived as fo show a care flowing tach pacing 
thus avoing the heavy and ionotonown effec of shud heae, 
sted pach 

llegoriea uhjeets—Moderation, holding weubel bridles Justo 

with pword at mele, and a cherub holting a code lana 

Pomer, eazy a sort and ok branch-and Windom, with open 
book and lanipof knowledge. On the east and west walle noble 
ates in the history of Ontario are inseribe, auch aa“ 1702" a 


1892." (The handsome woodwork s pant ani mould of 


ainore, with mahogany paneling nine feet high. "The 
plastered walls are richly decorated with mouldings aud artistic 
ornament in low relief of x tich yellow brown, studded. with 


maple Teaf outlined in gold sand leantifully-modelled enrichment 


tested in wav one, wiped wits’ enepacen son, eg 
satigeesmasbl. arin thenuntoetive portion ofiie tener 
on in be found inte igh fot cove. ehh isle ste 
Denaaly drawn Rotates ommnent broken titers by 
nnedalions in dp ono pope The side yale ane ele 
in gui, warm toner wa th richor ets ofthe chars 
sopaJund the dnetively Canadian sym are rough ine 
Miele itusrank tans nee 
grill 10 fet in ianeter ‘Thin comets with alvania ion 
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pipe leading to.a brick stack, containing a fan diven by an engi 
Inthe basement. By means of this all the foul air is earried out 
fide, and fresh air constantly distributed Hhroughout-the-whole 
‘ofthe building. i 

“The Speaker's dais, exceuted in San Douingoand velvet cow! 
sSahogany, has vchly-earved “cont of arms” shields with dates 
$eBe2, 1867, $082, and enriched surfaces surmounted by two stan 
‘dard Tious.” Tt is placed at the south end, with the press gallery 
treated more asa baleony, immediately behind and forming, 
it were, a part thereof. ‘The Speaker's gallery, treated in wnifor 


tity, runs across the opposite or north end, and on either si 


fare located the ladies’ and visitors’ galleries, ‘The Tatter are 
greatly increased in beauty by the massive arcades fronting them, 
inl they are adisirably successful as t Fines, as every 
tember on the floor of the chamber ean be seen therefrom 10 
matter from what point he way riko to address the throne 

The chamber is lighted elvelly by four immense and highly 
Srnamenteil chandeliers, containing e-eembination.of gus ane 
lectrie ight. ‘This piece of work was specially designed for the 
pparpose, In each of the chandeliers there are 24 gama electric 
Tights )hechagter are of 32eandle power. Axrunged around th 
svally Gf the chamsrare 22 brackets, 18 of which have five Tights 
Trach nd the remainder four~/The chandeliers amd-beaekets are 
tanufaebured of what is knowin ax polished bronze, hand-ent aut 
hhand-chased) 

The allotivent of rooms on the ground floor of the western wing 
is in eonncetion with legislation, the assistant elerk of the House 
‘as well as the law clerk, having their offices on this floor. Seven 
Of the rooms will be for the use of houve committees, sone » 
thetw being 40x20 in size, ‘The Queen's printer has three rooms, 
andthe pestinaster two, on the north side of the main corridor 
Ni the ground floor. ‘The Lietenant-Governor has 2 handsomely 
Taamnished room adjoining the Library, while the leader of ‘the 
Opposition Ins had a rom at the western tower, placed a is 
Tisposal, the Speaker utilizing the corresponding room in the 
‘astern tower. ‘These apartments are paneled in natural woods. 

uch of the departments is arranged en evrite, aud Toeated in 
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the east wing; that of the Crown Lands is on the grouncl floor 
comprising 21 separate rooms, with four very large vaults, and 
the commodious apartments of the Hon. A. 8. Hardy, the Crown, 
Lands Commissioner. On this floor also are the apartinents of 
the Hon, John Dryden and his Department of Agriculture, eom- 
prising seven rooms On the floor above isthe Attorney General's 


Department, comprising nine separate rooms, with one very’ lange 


vault, this suite of apartments including the sumptuous Couneil 
Chamber entered from the main corridor, as well as judiciously 
connected with the apartments for Sir Oliver Mowat. Here 
are also the Department of the Provincial Secretary, the Hon, 
J. Gibson, comprising 14 offices, and two large vaults, an 
the Departments of Insurance, Prisons and Inspector of Division 
Courts The floor above accommolates the Public Works De 
partment, where the Hon, C. F, Fraser and his staff are located, 
‘secupying 13 rooms, and using one lange vault. Also on this floor 
are the Provincial ‘Treasurer's Department, the Hon. Richart 
Harcourt, comprising 10 apartments, with one large vault ; while 
the License Department, the Department of the Administration 
‘of Justice and the offices of the Registear-Ceneral occupy’ the 
remainder of the apartments and one lange yan 

The architect. has also male ample provision for the comfort 
and convenience of the members, ‘Their reception rom on the 
nezzanine floor isa large apartment, 30x30, with a twenty toot 
ceiling, ‘Their dining-room on thesame floor is 24840, ‘The hat 
and elouk room's 30336, and is situated west of the main stair 
tease on the same floor, It iv paneled and finished with minet 
two compartments finished in walnut, exch compartment c 
taining hat and cloak hooks snd locked dravers 

‘The smoking room is another spacious roou, 3bx40, with ceiling 
twenty-four feet high, and a eapacians fireplace and special ven. 
tilating flames. ‘They Further haves reading-r00m, 50x24, finished 
in white oak and fitted with sloping reading stands, Adjoining 
this apartment are Ovo retiring rooms for the special use of the 
members 

TThe Speaker has been apportioned excellent and commodtions 
‘quarters in the north-western section of the building, consisting 
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of reception room, library and dining:room,en quite. ‘The private 
tntrange to this portion of the building shows rome unique and 
Artin carving expecally on the pillars "The reception room is 
m most clegant apartment 24x30 in size, with floor covered with 
iqum-wood ‘The earving inthis room and the Speaker's library 
fr capecially fine. ‘The Speaker's dining-rom, 18824, finished 
in cherry. 

The Togislative library, one of the handsomest an largest 
sodmiin the whole building, situated on the mezzanine loo. Tes 
Timensionn are 70x42 feet, with a csling 35 fect high. It is 
fitted up with white oak pancling and shelving, An abundance 
Of ight has boon seoured by no less than eight lange windows 
sh the siden of the apartment. The shelving is Known an the 
Standart book-stack spstem, nso in the best Ameriean libraries 
A neat gallery rans around three sides ofthe room, with shelving 
two stories high, thus doubling its expacity and enabling ¢ 
Hibray to necommodate 4,000 volumes. A radial improvement 
on the old library isan iron railing enclosing the shelving, thu 
preventing the publie from helping themeelves to the. books 
‘The librarians ofto adjoins the Hibraty proper 

‘One ean easily be lst in the intieacies of the basemen 
Running through part of its length in a massive cold air tab 


air being heated by steam radiators, afterwards passing into the 


chamber and libraty. ‘The massiveness of the foundation wall 
igive one a striking ides of the substantiality of the structure 
The boiler room is reached from the basement and contains six 
immense Wilers, each sixteen feet in length, sixty-six inches 
‘diameter, and with 100 three-ineh steel tubes: 

‘The building is equipped with thirteen large fre-proof vaults 
fitted with iron franias and tin Sling eases, thas ensuring almost 
absolute safety from fire, indeed not until now have the public 
ocuments of the provinee been free from this danger. Ample 
fire protection has heen provided —a six inch water main ranni 

1 from street to street, and three hydrants are place! in 
the basement and on each floor, Six eapacious lavatories, finishes 
in cherry, are to he fi the building, ‘The floors of thes 


lavatories are built on iron heats filed in by brick arches and 
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covered with eonerete and Portland cement. Four lange electrie 
elevators of the very latest design are in service, the protecting 
utes of whieh are of fine omamental iron work 
The floors are all double, two thicknesses of asbestos, acting as 
fener and protection from fire, being placed between esch 


‘The main corridors are both lofty, light and wide, and are 
ished throughout in white oak, with a profusion of earving. 
They are roofed over with amber-colored glass, which sheds a 
subdued and restful light below. ‘The eleetrie light is, of course 
principally used, but the chandeliers are for gas and electricity 
combined 
Tho original contractor for the exeavation, masonry, and briek, 
tand stone work was the late Lionel Yorke, whose contract called 
for $671,250, Upon his sudden death, his sureties took up the 
work and carried it through toa satisfactory completion without 
a slay’s loss in the actual work, The list of contractors and 
prices for the erection and construction of the building is as 
Follows 
Masonry, brick, stone and excavation (originally award 
1'to Lionel Yorke, and upon his death taken up hy 
Carroll & Viel) “ $071 250 
Anu in addition 13,500,000 of bvieks to be furnished from the 
al Prison. 
Interior woodwork and Speaker's dais (Wag 
& Co, Toronto). 


Carpenter work (Lionel Yorke) 


Plumbing, gas fitting and steam heating Paniy, Mansell 
& Mashinter, Toronto) Serta 

Irom work, ete (St Laverence Foundry Co, Toronto)... 54000 

Roof-eovering, slating, eopper work, ete, (Douglas Brom) 44,9 

Lathing and plastering (A. H, Ruanlle, Toronto) 31.770 

Interior painting and glazing (R. «. Hovenden, Toronto) 23.325 
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Grand staivease, ete. (HL C. Harrower, Buffalo) $21,901 
Outer drainage (Garson & Pureer, St. Catharines) 5,490 
Decoration of ceiling and wallsin chamber (Elliott & Son) 4,500 
Mantels, furnishings fittings, ete. (Rice Lewis & Son,Led.) 3.322 
Seating for galleries in chamber (Phe Chas. Rogers & 

‘Sons Co, Lt‘, Toronto) 3.250 
Tiling for vestibulesand lobbies, ete. (Toronto GraniteCa) 1,450 

Among the contracts for euipment and furnishing of build 
Combination yas and electaic fixtures (Bennett & Wright) 25,206 
Four elevators (Otis Bros, New York) 22,000 
Fitting up ton vaults (Office Specialty Mnf 1770 
Library fittings, ete, (William Simpson, Toronto) 5.199 


The formal opening of the new building and of the Legislature 
took place on the fourth of April, when the floor of the Chamber 
and the quartette of galleries were crowded with representative 
itizens Panetually at three clock, Lieutenant-Governor 
Kirkpatrick and suite arrived at the main entrance from Govern- 
ment House, accompanied hy detachment of the Governor 
General's Body Guard, while Company “2” of the Royal Sebool 
of Infantry, with their band, formed a guard of honor near the 
fentrance, Adjoining the building, the Toronter Field Battery 
wat stationed, and a salute of gans was fired. A. procession 
formed at the tain hall, consisting of the Lieutenant-Governor 
find suite and the Pretnier, officers of the various artillery 


cavalry and infantry corps of the city, judges of the courts, 


feonsuls, city officials and others, passing up the grand entranee 
to the Chamber 

The Lieutenant-Governor, on reaching the Throne, read the 
frst Address to the members delivered in the new Chamber, and 
the Brat indoed sinee his appointment to offiee. One of the pare 
graph of the Address is given: “It gives me great pleasure to 
meet you as a Legislative Assembly for the first time since my 
appointment as Lieutenant-Governor; and itis peculiarly grati 
fying that Iam privileged to do so in these beautiful buildings 
now s0 nearly completed, and s0 well adapted for your aecom 
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modation and the convenience of the public serviee, Tmgrot 
that the condition of the work did not admit of my ealling you 
together atan earlier day, It is to me a source of historieal in- 
torest to remember that I am addressing the Legislative As. 
seibly of this province in the first year of the second century of 
the existence of representative government in Canada. ‘The pro- 
_groas of events from the fist. Parliament, opened by His Exec! 
leney, Governor Simeoe, at Niagara, in 1792, to the opening of 
this Parliament to-day, shows what great strides have been made 
towards the development of the country, and the enlargement of 
the privileges of citizenship under the Constitution given to us 
hy the Imperial Parliament, As @ native of Ontario, and for 
many years eonneeted with the public life of Canada, I rejoice to 
believe that under our present relations with the Empire we ean 
enjoy every right and privilege neoossary to the fullest exercise 
of self-government, 

With the reading of prayers by Speaker Ballantyne, and the 
transaction of a few matters of parliamentary business, the see- 
ond century of Ontario's legislative life was inaugurated under 
the happiest conditions, and in a building that is worthy of a 


Pec caressa a pelt perio 


ther interesting feature following the opening exercises, 
which warrants « referenee, was the presentation to Sir Oliver 
Mowat of a life-size portrait of himself, exeouted by Mix Robert 
Harris, of Montreal. In his felicitous reply, the Attorney-Gen 
eral took occasion to review his long official life,and, although of 
a personal nature, it merits a place in a work such as this, 

‘Sir Oliver said in reply — 

Mr, Chiistie and gentlemen—I am very grateful for th 
warm feelings towards me which are shown by your address, I 
do not pretend to merit your eneorniums, but T appreciate deeply 
the spirit which has inspized them, T understand that the por 
trait whieh you do me the honor of presenting is pronouneed by 
‘connoisséurs to be a suocess both as a work of art and as a good 
likeness. As a likeness it tells me that I look considerably older 
‘han I feel, hough not older than T am, T eannot conceal from 
myself that a man in his 78rd year is an old man, however little 
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hhe may feel his years, and many things to which my personal 
‘momory extends back compel me to realize that T have had al- 
ready a Jong life, The meent sorrow whieh has eome upon me 
has turned my thoughts involuntarily in that direetion, and T 
havo heen ealling to mind that T have now outlived nearly all my 
early contemporaries and early associates, and many of later date. 
Teall to mind that in ty own tite and within my own momory 
‘4 transformation has been accomplished in the political condition 
of the province, and in everything that goes to make up a great 
‘and a civilized community. L remember when neither ou pro- 
Vinee, nor any other British provinee, had responsible govern 
nent. remember when the conduct of provincial affairs was 
not hy the elected representatives of the population, nor by per- 
of their appointing, or having their confidence, T knew the 
provinee when it had no municipal institutions, now known to 
‘essential to local interests and loeal progress. T knew the pro 
vince when the various churches, amongst which its people were 
distributed, were not equal before the law ; when the established 
church of old England was practically the established church 
here, and when there were claimed for it the exclusive rights 
and privileges of an establishment, and one-seventh of the whole 
Jand of the country, remember the provines when there was 
it not one university, not one college, and no system of publie 
fchools. T remember when at every election there was but. one 
polling plies for a whole county, no matter how extensive; when 
the election lasted for a week, and when (exeept in towns) the 
nly voters were frecholders. I remember when the provines 
hadl not a mile of railway, nor I beliove a milo of macatamized 
road, Tremember when the principal eities of the present day 
were but villages—when this great city of Toronto was“ Little 
York,” and its population was three or fourthousand. I remem- 
ter when the whole provinee had—or was supposed to have—a 
population of but 150,000, and therefore less than the population 
how of Toronto alone. My meiory thus goes back of the time 


when I began the practice of my profession here a half century 


ago. ‘The city had then « population of hut 15,000, and Upper 
Ganada a population of but half a million, ‘The changes which 
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have taken place in our provinee in that half century have been 
very great. Ite progress in population, in wealth, in edueation 
in intelligence, in politieal freedom, and inmost other things 
which serve to make a country attractive and great, has in faet 
been enormous. © * * 

“ While this progress has been going on, what a disappearance 
‘there has boon of the men I remember as in various ways helping 
it on, ‘The politicians of my early days have all passed away 
and very many of their successors have passed away too. So it 
has been with the elergy, the journalists, the bankers, the judges, 
the lawyers, and men of every other class, whom T remember as 
prominent in those days, 

Twas as an alderman of this city that { began my- public 
life some 36 yean Twas an alderman for the years 1857 
‘and 1858, Only two of my associates in the eity eouneil are liv 
ing nov. Most of the electors, of both parties, who were active 
in securing my election, have gone also 

While still an alderman Iwas elected Ly the south riding of 
Ontario to a seat in the Legislative Assembly of the then pro: 
vines of Canada, and I remained a member until T accepted & 
viee-chaneellorship in 1864 Of those who were my_ fellow 
members of the Legislature, very few arenow living. I know of 
Dut one of them who is a member of the present Parliament of 
Canada, Not one (except myself) is a member of the present 
Legislative Assembly of Ontario. 

So, of the first Ontario Cabinet under my premiership, not 
cone is a member of the Cabinet now, Some honored and valued 


colleagues are dead, and others, honored and valued likewise 
have, for reasons personal to themselves, gone into other avoea- 
tions) Not one eolleague was parted with through any political 
difference, or any personal estrangement, Of the members of 


the Ontario Astembly elected in 1867, only one is & member of 
the present House, Of those who were members in 1872, when 
T myself became member, I believe three only (besides: myself) 
fare members now. 

Tt was with great hesitation that I left the Beneh for the 
Legislature and Government, when I was invited by the then 
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Lieutenant-Governor to take on mie the position which I have 
since held, Judicial work was for me congenial work ; and it is 
work which, when well and eonseientiously done, is of great im- 
portance and great value to the eommonity, But Tam glad now 
that T made the exehange, even though the new position has in 
volvol (as you observe) tinaneial saeritiess. Money is not every 
hing and the lealership of a Government whieh has the eon 
ence of the dlonls opportunity’ o x publie ser 
view greater than the houonable position ‘supplies, T 
rust believe that the opportunity whieh F obtained of doing an 
incrvased amount of goo! has not been thrown away, ax I would 
ot s0 long have been sustained in aflie hy the people of th 
provines, nor woul I he aeceiving tool stich an aves ns you 
Ihave presented to ane 

Tam ghul to have vetained my premiership long enongh to 
see the exeetion aut completion oF the maguiticent building in 
Which we sme asseblel and to take my pice as preter of th 

winee at the tist session of the Leyislatnse held here. The 
‘ecasion is to me all the more interesting, as this day is the 19th 
snniversary of the day on whieh the © 
Teagtes was sworn i as cowumissioner of pt 

itn, ereeted wi ane anu supervision as sul cous 
sioner, wil, as long ns the building stanis, be a monument of his 
fuduuinisteative ability, his energy’ and his economy. T doubt if 
fever hefore any: Goverment 1 a publi building, cost 
ing « million and a quatter of Without any’ estins worth 
the nan 

Linus glel that you appreciate, as To, the ynerits of all 
colleagries in the Goverument, Te gives me pleas at all times 
to lar witiess that to than and their predecessors in the admin 
istration the sueeess of uy long premiership, has langely been 
due 

hy answering your aildress, Ihave put in words some of tx 
menories which during the last few weeks have been eowing to 
tue ith anaceustosuel foree, But they are not making me sj 


pone that my life or its work is near its end, That 1 have 1 


right to assnme, andl Tdo not assume, T have had a long past 
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Dat Took forwant to having a future, also; and it may be 8 long, 
fature, though not long as compared with my past. — Whatever 
f life and eapacity for public wsefulnoss may’ ly divine provid 
fenee be continued to me, T hog to the same publi 
service, which his had already so many’ of the best years of my 
life, Having the great advantage of long experience in affairs, 
T nay look for inervasing usefultiess as long as bodily health and 
mental vigor remain unitpairel; and in this way I may hope t 
realize in some moderate measure the goo! wishes and Kin 
ticipations which you have been pleased to express in your too 
Aattering adress, T should like to be remembered asa politician 
who was faithful to public uty, whoused the machinery of party 
for the publie good, who did what in could to help 
te helpless, to lighten the bnivlen of the heavy-laden, to promote 
the cotnfort and well-being of the masses of the people, and to 
make the wheels of business activity and of industry ran 
smoothly and safely, for the common advantage of all elasses of 
the population. Inall this Tam sure that T have yoursympathy 
tonl shall, 8 hitherto, have your «upport 


As an appropriate conclusion of this chapter, the names of th 


various Cabinet Ministers since ISGT to the present are given, 


CABINED MINISTERS FROM CONFEDERATION, 
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eholing of the first Parliament. on 
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first deearle of our provincial history 
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of the province was ehiefly based upon the importance of having 
the seat of Government where it would (0 some extent divide the 
Tnnlian tribes in Upper Canal, separating the Mohawks on the 
Grand River from their fellow red-men in the northern and west 
crm part of the provi 

tthe British Government of that day was keenly alive to the 
nt of the boundavies letween Canada and 

















ation of the settlom 
the United States being hastened, so as to prevent the Indians 
pace between the &o eot 





fivim coming into possession of any 
the pence of both 
fining the affections of 





fries and thus jeopardizi 








Simeoe recognised the diffenlty of re 
rtext to the United 





the Indians, 60 as not to sive ates Gos 









nent. to begin hostilities aginst Canata, Con 


song eoxneils with the Tn 





from the United States held p ns 






Newark, Buffalo Creek, Saginaw and other points, all with 





ng. thew ito an Ameviean a 
ane, Tu 1793, three great corncils were held at Newark, in 
Iie presence of the Governor, the Indian Commissioners aust the 


we intent, as has been said, of W 





ificers of th 





gurvison, 50 chiefs having eome via Fort Erie to 





vamp, and 





attentl it, The coumnissioners were given a belt 
the council adjourned to Sandusky in July of 1793, 
300 chiefs of the Seven Nations passing through Newark on thir 
‘way ta the Grand Counell, ‘Thus the game of diplomaey, if not 
‘ duplieity, on the part of some, wat played until the war of 
1s12 divided loth shite and red into opposin 
Ak 
British and Ameriean Governne 
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npetition was also carried on for years 





1 of being open to inthr 





rnees of that character, ‘The Amerieans showered prese 
them, and of the £60,000 given annually by the Imperial Gov 
‘ment for the maintenanes of the department of Indian atfairs 
1 Upper Canada, a certain proportion was set apart for the p 
chase of muskets, powder, knives, tomahawks, mirrors, ani other 
irticles dear to the heart of the Indian, Flags, with the arms of 
the province printed on them, were distributed with the object 
20 doubt, of ineuleating | 
in considerable numbers, a 


Jy of the Indians as were susp 




















loyalty. Silver medals were given away 
I the Mobawk chureh on the Grand 
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River reserve was presented with  eonimunion service of solid 





silver, which is still jn use. Sinicoe was aduonished to dis 
tribute the gifte with economy and effect” Tt was also decided 





tow the King's bounty on the jueky reefpients with every 

diery of Newark 
tor York was added to the pietmresqueness of aay Iniian eoune 
with fenther-bs 


ossible ceremony, and when the ponyrof the s 

















yl mined as dramatie and impressive 





rant’s loyalty to Great Britain is regavled as a his 





ical fact, 
Dut that there were fears the Americatis would induce. hit 











throw his influence on their sido is evidenced hy: the: hestowal 





1 is wife of a pension in case of Brant’s 














is not so respeetful as he ought to le.” He was changed fron 





utterances whieh were, it 9 to he 
nou * the improper liberties "of speeeh of which li 
was gnilty. In fat, misunder 








anudings were the rule between 
Brant ane the Upper Canadian authorities from the inception af 
the provinee. Brunt’s side of the question is ably set forth in 
petition whieh ln prosented to the Hons of Asssuty in 1906 


To the Hono) 


inent Asser 





Commons House of Assembly, in Partie 





i petition of Cuplai 





Soseph Brant, 





when the war 





ween Great Britain and her eolo 





had commenced, the 
Mohawk nation, always faithful to the eause of the King, took i 


cited and active part, and leaving their families to the merey 
£ the enemy, brought off the Indian separtinent through a hos 
tile conntey into Canada, where their eonduct was highly: ap 









provel by Sir Guy Carleton, who, in a publie eouneil with the 
Indians, desired them to take up the hate 





and defend their 
that we should be amply 
sl for any losses we might sustain during the war. Sone 


Fights: he then solemnly en 








years alter, when it was foreseen that the contest was likely: to 
take an unfavorable tum, we stated ont situation to the late Sir 
rederick Haldimand, then Governor and Commander-in-Chief 
tuvl requested a confirmation of General Carleton's promise, by 














\ 
( 
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which it was understood that the: Indians who had list thetr 
Janis shoukl receive an equivalent in this country, and at all 


as those they were possessed 








‘vents have thei as fully eonfirme 








before the svar: and th 
js now before your Honorable House. ‘The lands thus granted 





although from the quantity: aud sitnation by no means an equi 
alent for our losses, we cheerfully aoceptod in full contiden 








that they: shonld be o 
wre had sacrificed 
‘commencement of the wat, After thus 


yy joining the British Sta 








these lands, 





ve, with the approbation of General Haldimand, settled some 





white families on the tynet (many of whom had served with us) 
for the pup 

benetits of age 
commenced upon the establishment of the present Government 


fof making roads and teaching our people th 











fof Upper Canada, by whoin it was contemplated to eurtail us of 








‘great part of this tract. Considering ourselves under the pro- 


tection of His Majesty, it becomes a duty we owe to ourselves 


satcrity, candidly tostate the difficulties we labor under 








fomented amongst the Indians That a 


mseuence to the British nation 


Divisions have be 
ground of so little 








sual spot 
should become & swatter of contention we eannot. suppo 









the 
for the 


their intention, bat if unfortunately for ws this should 





ccase, und if ever this sinall tract is considered as too In 





Trot services and lors of the Titans, in Go's name Tet them 
hat all representations of 





contirm the one-half, We are aware 
thi 1 should come through the Indian department, but as 
they have le 
plaints, we are under the necessity of appealing to your Honorabl 
House in hopes of obtaining relief through such means as you in 





since ceased froin paying attention to our com 








jon shall se fit, 





On Debalf of the B 
(Signed) Josern Brawr 
Agent 


Simneoe anil his suecessors,on the other hund, objected to grant- 


ing patents to Americans to whom Brant had sold lots, on the 
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‘ground that the establishinent of an alien population in the heart 
Hf the provinee would he inimical to its Ist interests, if not ite 
safety. The matter was finally settled. hy the 
ents covering thive townships 

condition that the settlers 
Brant had, duving the pre 
power aver the militia 

he 





tho Five Nations’ tract, onthe 





take the oath of allesianee. 
ress of the disput 











peceh at a council where 
Executive Government to contempt. ‘The wily 








chief also sought revenge on President Russell by charging hire 
with having acquired an undue amount of land in the vienity 
of York, This may account for Russell's Ielter to Whitehail, 


Where he says Brant was rd 











heyond exense in having refine 
to dine with him, after having accepted his invitation 


ane in 
whieh ho malicionsly: coneln 


8: " Aldough cunning, Brant is 
thrown off his guant by liquor ov ima 
‘Thns 








the most harassing difficulties comnceted with th 
ntion of the provinee carly in the eentury. has wet 
teen solved, but that depa 








nt of Governmental control trans 
ferred to the Dominion Parliament and Excentive 





Our parliamentary predtecessons hal further to deal with, the 
vexed syuestion of the allotment, 


gy reserves, which disturbed the public tranguil 
lity for neatly tivo 





wenevations, but before they became a sul ject 





of discussion ania 





ation the early rulers “had in their own, 
mument of erown lems to the 
Loyalists, and from this also rose scandal 





hands the apport United Empire 


and chaxges of unjust 
anil unfair discrimination, Simone professed to: be 

prevent the land 

where Washingto 











which provailed in the United States 
the erean of the 
the granting of lane blocks, 
in that it had a bad effeet upon hone side settlers, For this nox 
son he refused the North-West Company a grant of what ie ny 
Soult Ste, Marie, But serion: 
and in spite of the esti 





was advertising is han 
country,” and to. that end op} 











‘abuses crept in notwithstanding, 
ishment of land boars in the various 
listricts, indeed some writers accuse Peter Russell of 






feathering 
hisown nest” in this connection, as Brant had charged, Gor 


ernor Hunter, who succeeded Russell, in a. private letter to the 
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this to say of his predecessor: “ Hal it dependea 1 
Russell, he would have granted lands to the devil and all his 
family (as good loyalist), provided they eoul have paid the fees.” 
During the frst five yours frem 1792 to 1707, the U. E. Layalists 
al received 100,000 acres of land, [¢ was first intended that only 
the original loyalists, with theit fumuediats descendants of sons or 

grants, but this rule was so far depart 














laughters, shot receive 
tol from as to necessitate after «time a vigorous application of 
the original rule 


Among the reeipients of land grants, Simcoe himself receive 





mngers.Beneiliet Arnold 





5,000 acres as a colonel of the Queen's K 
noid of military service —no 





applied for a lange area, on the 
sat han 50,000 aexes—but Simeoe reported that he was a eharae 


ter extremely obnoxious to the original loyalists of America 








His application was therefore chased, althongh his estate ult 





nately received 5,000 aeves in the township of Gwillint 
Willian Bevery obtained a grant of 64000 gers in the township, 


F Markham, and brought a colony’ there from New York Sta 








The Count de Puissaye, on the other hand, failed in his atterupe 
to settle colony of French loyalists 
aggarugute of grants maule to individuals, escentive core 





lors, officers, soldiers, militia claimants, and vefngees froan the 


United States, at 


ast amounted to nearly Tualf the smrveyert | 
in the provinee, and the abuses connected with the administra 








i arguments milvaucon 





of the publi lands was one of the stron 
by Lord Durham in recommending the eonstitntional eluanss 
which resulted in the passage of the Union Aet 

The original Crown area of Upper Canada « 
127,000,000 acres, oF nearly 200.000 syjuare miles. OF this, #2 
(000,000 aetes have been surveyed, stele 
3,000,000 acres (including the water area) is still msurvey 





sisted of we 




















Between 1792 and 1839, Crown lands were disposed of i 
follows 
Warrants and fat, ude old regulations ‘Dabo 
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Lined Hone fat 



































riets, the four original distriets of the province eontainel 
twenty-thive counties and one hundred and fifty-eight townships, 
so rapidly: had wsunieipal ongunieation proceeded singe 1792, 
Tonlay, asa striking evidence of the gvowth of acentury, Ontario 
hs forty-five counties, with over eight hundred townships ( 
The Following is lst of the Comuissioners of Crown Lands 
frona the Union tll the present time, with years of offic i 
RB. Salivan, 1841; Hon, John Davidson, 1861-2; | 
1842-8: Hon, D. P. Papiness, 1sbb7; Hom | 
John A. Maofonald, 1947-8; Hou, J. H. Price, IMS-51; Hon. 4 


Jol Rolph, 1851-53: Hon, Louis V. Sieotte, 1953: Hon. A. N. 
Morin, 1858-35: Hon, Joseph Canehou, 1858.37 : Hon, E. P. Taché 
Hon, I. V, Sicoite, 1857-58; Hon. A. A. Dorion, 185% 
Hon, P. M. Vankoughnet, 1858-62; Hon, George Sherwood, 1862 
Hon, Win, MeDowgall, 1802-04: Hon, Alexander Campbell, 1964 
67: Hon, Stephen Richanls, 1807-71; Hon, M,C, Cameron, 1871 
Hon, RW. Seott, IS71-T3; Hon, T. B. Pardee, 1873-80; Hon 
Artlnw 8. Handy, present occupant since 1891, { 
No more striking contrast hetween * His M 
Upper Canada” of 172 and the Ontario of 189% 
1 than a short topographical deseription published in 














sty’s Provinee of 

be afford: 4 
1799, by 
ian Pro- 
winee, upon iustinetions from Major-General Simeoe, whieh et 

















D. W. Smyth, the Surveyor-General of the Upper Canad 











hich em- 


























| 




















































sizes the ew point poplaton ost nent in the vas a 
1 





nprising Upper Canada, As the proclamation of July 
1e was sub-livided into ninetoen iistrcts 





shows, the provine 





What is now Brant county was then an Indian reservation, 
nth and north-east 





swith Lincoln and York as neighbors on the 
inelnded in 





mt county took in “all the country not alte 








leseriberl; extendi 
riding all the territory 


the several eounties herein 








the boundary Fine of Hudson's Bay, in 
the westivard and southward of the said Tine, to the utmost ex 
cada 





tent of the country commonly known Ly the mune of 
This district sent two representatives to the local Pastiansent 
1s had then become a port, and a point of comparative int 
portance, whil pay of Quint® had become 
fairly well settled by U Toronto's Island was then 
ninstla, called Gibraltar Point, with stores and Moekhouses 
cormmuanding the entranee to the barhor, The River Don,” says 








the shore 











tle above the town, running through a marsh whieh, when 
an fertile meadows” Settlement 


jttecr attached to the ansps, “empties into the hark 








in the viein 1y waa confined to the beach, 











where an old-time inn, the King’s Head, had been built Ly 0 
of the everwatchful Simeoo, Niagara, at this time, conta 

150 houses, while military posts were situate at Queenston 
Chippewa and Fort Erie, The north shore of Lake Brie had only 








a fow settlements until Ambersthnsy—gnother military post— 


was peachol. Fifteen auiles up the Thames the site of Chatham 
Inu Ween ehosen bye Sinneoe, as had London, at the main Forks of 
e viver, Michileackinne, ealled by the Canadians Le 
was also a part ofthe vast domain of the new provinee. 
One of the earliest signs of democratic spivit in the provin 

‘Simeoe and Dundas, the 














orsespondence between 





thatthe spiritof the youngeomntry wasag 





ection of half-pay offiers, and in favor of men who dined 
his did not prevent hin fron 





ou with their sereants! 





gin little cleationeering, presumably in his own inter 
ratulates himself on having 


heen enabled to secure the return at Kingston of Mr. White 


sts, as, in the same letter, he 
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ated at a later elcetion, 





hig Attomey-Ceneral, though he. was de 





when the 6 
lefeated 
the meus 


sament paid all the expenses incurred by: the 





mnber, As to the composition of the two Houses, 
sof the Assembly were active and zewlous for par 


+s, whieh were,in the Governor's 








inion, impooper 
tant futile, while they indulged in over-liberality in providing, for 
of the Hose, and he concluded, therefore, that the 


ing cautions and moderate, would consti- 





the office 
L 


tte a-valnable cheek upon precipitate meastres, ‘This alleged 


lative Conneil, 








over-liberality lea 


tions for inerease of salary that found their way to Englnl, 





hanlly eoosistent with the seores of app 








alone from the eivil servants of that say, but from presidents 
avluinistentors and judges. 
‘Simcoe evidently reganled ehe bill for i 
to pra 
tion of which eausel no little resentment on the part 
Jers. A hill lopting the elective principle in town affairs he 
stecvaed in having’ postponed, “Fence-viewers were even 
sn. An *illaligestod hill” 
res valid was only withdrawn on the 





ng a tax on spirits 
Iuce £1,500 ns one of the * precipitate menstnes,” the ry 





f the mem: 








uinong those to receive office by leet 





to make irregular mar 





promise that a proper bill should be prepared for the next session, 





which was done and passed. Simeoe’schiet fear seemed to be 
Aisposition of the Assembly to make matrimony a much lese 
clemn or gaarled eoutraet than good poliey would justify.” ‘The 








their turn ab rejecting mesures, the p 
mnty rate for county purposes being defeated 
a that it woul prevent emigration, “AIL argument was nse- 


posal to 


ulopt thy 














If the electors were bent on returning members wha dined in 





common with their servants,” the Governor waton the other hand 
it, appointing 
es, who in turn had the right to 





anxious to“ promote an aristacraey,” as he term 





jeutenants to the populous e 
appoint magistrates and military officers ender them, 

He vwas also impressed with’ the unsatisfactory. ecclesiastical 
state of the Province, and asked the Home Govermnent to aid in 
table settlers to offer theniselves for 





inducing the sons of esp 




























red hy’ the 





on, tht th 
ould consti- 
This all 





s of appliea- 





os on spits 
nthe rejec- 
the wen 
n affairs he 
sted ill 










next 5 
to be 
ify." The 

sport to 








vted! on the 
wall Taw 





- other hanil 
appointing 
the righ 








celesia 





selves for 
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otination, Danas himpelf, writing to Simeoe from Whitehall 
cecimyL ie was eminently proper “to, give euieouragement 
erarnaen of god morads ad sound principles 

Tes connection, report of the Hon. Richard. Cartwright 
the Legislative Couneillors, on “The Marriage Lave bi 
se ce Carma” mde in 1702, is given. affording am inkerst 
Jos point of eonsparison with the privileges enjoyed in 
sie 


Report on the athject of Marsinges and, the State, of th 
ee eleh af Engharl in the Pyoviney of Upper Canada, hum 
Iiy anlanittel ta His Excelleney Governor Sittey 

The Conntry now Upper Canula wax uot seitlel or eultiv 
stalin any part exeupt the settlennent of Detavit, till 1784, when 
the several Provineial Coxps doing duty’ in the Province of Qu 

Tee wore nalueod, ani together with many Loyalists from New 

York established in different Parts of this Province, chiefly 

Mong the River St. Tawreuce and the Bay of Quenti, In th 

avendachile frow the year 1777 many families of the Loyalists 

Palonging to Butler's Rangers, the Royal Yorkers; ludian De 

her Corps doing, Duty at the Upper Posts, hat 
fo tfine come into the country, ani many’ you! 

Women uf these Fauilies were contracted iu Murringe whieh 

wal sot be regubirly solewmized, there being no Clengyient at 

the Posts, nor in the whole country between then and Mont 
real, The practice in stich eases usually was 40 go before the 

Oifiorr Comuaniling the Post whe publiekly: ead to th 


the Matsfnnoniat Serviee in the Book of Common Prayer, asin 


the ring and observing the other forms there preseribed : or if 
The dectiaed it, as was sonictines the nse, t was done by the 
Adjutants of the Regiment. After the settlements were forte 
in 17st the Justices of the Penge used to perform the Mariage 
Corenony till the establishment of Clergymen in the Country 
wvlien this practice adopted only frou neeesity Ttth been dis 
Continued in the Districts where Clergymten reside, ‘This is not 
sot the ease with them all: for though the two lower Distriets 

mach of them a. Protestant, Clergytan_sinee the year 
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1786, it is but a few months since this (Nar 





mn or Home) Di 
trict hath been provided with one ; and the Western District in 
tis inetuled, is to this Day desi 








which the settlement of Det 





tute of that useful and svspoctable Order of men : yet the Town 
of Detroit is 





thas been since the Conquest of Cana inhab 

ited for the most part by Traders of the Protestant Religion whi 

reside there with their Families, and among whom many Inter 

marriages have taken place, which formerly’ were solemnized k 
Officer, oF some o 














pin 


lays, but of late more eo 


her Layman occasionally ay 





il hy the Tuhabitants for reading prayers to them on Sut 
monly by the Mo 


intiates have heen appointed for that District 





inteates, since Mag 


From these eireunnstanees it has happened that th 





Mareiages 
to jure be eon 











lity of the Inhabitants of Upper Ca 
valid in Law, and that their children must 





sidered as illegitimate and consequently not intitle 





to inherit 
teir property. Iudeed this would have been the ease, in my 
inion, had the Murriage Ceremo 





been performed even by 3 
rayman, and with due Ob all the Forms 

ugland. For tue clause in the Aet 
nf the Math year of His Present Majesty for regulating the Gov 





regular Cl 











preseribed by the Lays of Ei 


‘ernment of Queboe which declares * That in all eases of Contro- 
ty and Civil Rights, rsort shall he h 
to the Laws of Canada ax the rule for the deeision of the san 





versy relative to Pro} 











appears to me to invalidate all Marriages not solernized neeord- 


ing to the Rites of the Chureh of Rome 





far as these Mor 
riages are considered as giving any Title to property 
‘Sue be 





ing the ease it is obvious that it requires the Inter 
position of the Logislature as well to settle what is past as to 





provide some Regulations for the fature, in framing of which it 
should be considered that goo! policy requires that in a new 
Conntry at least, matrimonial Connections should be made as 





easy as may be consistent with the Importanee of such Engage- 
nents; and having pledged myself to Uring this Business for 
want early in the next Session, I am led to hope that Your 
Exeslleney will make such Representations to His Majesty's 
Ministers as will induc them to consent to sueh arrangement 















Home) Dis 
Distr i 
Day dsti 
tthe Town 


wd inh 
gion wh 
any Tnter 
smnized b 
ionally ap 


since Mag. 


Mars 








even by a 
the Forms 
1 the Act 
the Gov 
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respecting this Business as the eireumstanee 
thie having en 


terfore with 





Jient, Measures fo 








exp 





ontponed only because they might be thous 
their Views respecting the Clergy of tho Estaldishment 
‘Of this Chureh Tam myself a Member and au sorry t 





that the State of it in this Provinee is not very’ flattering 
abitants of Upper Canada have 





‘ery stall proportion of the In 
Veen eiiucated in this Persuasion ant the Emigrants to be ex 
pected from the United States will for the most purt be Seetaries 
ir Dissenters; anid nothing prevents the Teachers of thin cluss 
from being proportionally sumerous, bt the Inability of th 
People at present to provide for their snpport. In the Haste 
palous part BE the Provinee, there 





Distriet, the most 
Church’ Clergyman.. ‘They Inve a Presbyterian Minister, for 
inctly Chaplain to the 84th Regiment, who receives fr 
ternment fifty Pounds p. ann, They have also a Lutheran Minis 
ter who is supported by his Congregation, and the Roma 
ally officintes for the 








Catholie Priest settled at St, Regis oceasic 
Sots Highlanders settled in the lower part of the Distriet, wh 
fare very namerons and all Cath 

Dutch Calvinists in this part of the Provinee who have made 
ta teacher of their own Seet but hithert 





jes ‘There are also many 





several attempts 





without success 

In the Midland Distriet where the members of the Churet 
are more numerous than in any other part of the Provinee, ther 
are two Chureh Clergy nen who are allowed one hundret youn 
Sig. pe ann, each by Government, and fifty pounds euch by the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, There arv here, alse 
s itinerant Methodist, Preachers, the Followers of whom ay 
humerous, And many of the Inhabitants of the greatest pro- 
perty are Dutch Calvinists: who have for some time past leet 





ising their endeavours to get a Minister of their own Sect 
ran who 





tonong then, Tn the Home District there is one Cler 





hath been settled here sinee the month of July last 





Presbyterians who are protty numerous here and to which Sect 





the Inhabit 





the most tants. belong, have bai 





pectable part 0 





1a Subseription for a Minis 





4 Meeting House, and ra 
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their own who is shortly expected among them. 
Iso mung Methodists & Dutch Calvinists, 
In the Western District there are no other clergy than thos 


Thore ae her 


of the Church of Rome, The Protestant Tulbitants here ary 
principally Presbyterians 
From this Stateu 





aut Your Excelleney will be able to draw 
the proper Conelusio 





amd to judge how far the Establishing 
the Hierarchy of the Church of Englaut in this Provinee may 
be proper & expedient. 

T have the Honor to be 


With the moat profound Respeet 





Your Exeelloney’s 





Most humble servant 
RICHD. CARTWRIGHT, Je: 
Newanek, 12th Octobe 





ye history oF the 
tially contained in the petitions on the sulject presented to th 
Legislature by the Couneil. ‘The catliest of these petitions wer 
for the repeal of the Maveiage Law, referred to by Sr. Cart 
wright, by whieh only clergymen of the Chureh of England could 

nform the wiaaviage rite. Sone wyers were in the 





ulual geoseth of religions frvedou is pa 




















‘opinion of the first parlianoutarians, “couched in very nubecom: 





age,” aaul were, in adition, signed by ae who should 
Thave acted otherwise, all elas 





sof dissenters joining, ander the 

National Clergy was to be resisted, but, ns lias heen pointed out 

the wgitation faved the repeal of the Act 
ably be on the 


of Presbyterians, Such an attack on the 









matter, Their 
ext atteapt will pro 





vvenths set apart for the 
National Chureh,” Simeor exelaime in fright, and true enough 


the clergy reserves were next attacked, thongh their abotition 








England not only sent out 





four vulers, but one fxs judges, n 








tary officers and elesgymun of the established ehurch Chief 





Jnstice Elmskey was wecoupanied by clengyinen of “ indepenstent 
stable character,” and £500 was given in 


incitement to th 








Druilding elnrehes ws 
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jnbabitants, All idea of supporting ministers by tithes had been 
then abandoned, and the provineial rulers were told to provide 


bother means by whieh the elergy should be suitably maintained, 





the Clergy Reserves being their solution of the question. In 
1791 Russell asked leave to have eburehes built at Newark, York 
Cornwall and Sandwich, Up to this time Kingston was the 
only town in the provinee postessing’a Protestant chureh, Brant 





so applied for a missionary for the Five Nations, and Russell 
tulvised the Bishop of Quebee to send them # "pious inissionary 
‘which was done. In 1799 there were only three elergymen of 
the Established 

expressed that, shou 





eh in the entire provinee, andl the fear was 





roligion remain much longer in this state 





there would he everything to fear for the morals of the people 
A few years later another evidence of the interest taken in the 


of the provines was afforted by the 





sant of £100 





annum by the Prince Regent for every: futare missionary of 





the gospel sent from England, and who remained in serviee for 
ten years, ‘The Local Parliament, in 1807, petitioned Sir Francis 
Gone to pay £50 to the chnreh or town war 
Newark, York, Augusta and Cornwall, to be expen 
‘hurehes in these several places, 

Bu Established Churehes thas reecived 
assistance and official reeognition, the dissenting belies labored 








nas of Sandwieh, 





led upon the 








funder disabilities that did much to faster the spirit of rebellion 
ed itself in 1837. How vastly the eonditions have 
changed since 1802, for instance, when petitions were sont to the 
1 


‘coveted in terns similar to th 





wfslatare from “the society’ of people called Methodists, 








The petition of the religious community ealled Methovliste 
humbly sheweth ; That the Methollist ehurehes or congregations 
in this infant Provinee of Upper Canada are namerons, and a large 
nutnber of the prineipal members are of those people called U. E, 
Jr deseendants, having fled from theie former 
hhomes oF habitations and joined the Royal British Standard, to 
and in whose defence 


ayalists, oF 











which they have since firmly adhere 
should the necessity of the ease requive it, your petitioners trust 





their loyalty in,the defence of the rights of the best of Sovere 
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would be as conspicuous as it heretofore has been, well assured 
that none would be readier to risk their lives and properties in 
‘efonee of Government than those belonging to the Methosist 
wocieties, Your petitioners leing liable to all the statutes, sluties, 
erviews, pains and penalties, with those of other religions im th 
provinee, and have not an equal participation with them in th 
religions rights, whiel we, your ytitioners, think 

auee, have therefore presumed ¢ solieit_ your honorab 

ninongst whom we know there are men well au 
ligious tenets, and who know our sufferings. We, your petition- 
vs, have not the least doubs, from the liberality of your House 
‘nt that evory st nnd everything done for ns that 
‘ean be, ¢ orious constitution, We, your p 
titione one humbly pray tht an Act may be passed in 
four favor athority to oar preachers (ost of whom are 
inissionaries from the States) to solemnize the religious rites of 
fnarringe, as well as to confirn all past inarriages perforined by 
them, This requisition we, your petitioners, pray may be taken 
jnto your serious consideration, and we trust our request, will 


‘appear so reasonable that opposition will lay: down his head 


Niet ease is given to the minds and consciences of « nuinerons 
Daly of the inhabitants of this provinee, and who are not the 
Teast numerous seet in the different distriets of Upper Canad 

‘And your petitioners will then as now, and shall, as in duty 
wound, ever pray 

‘trangely foreign to the spirit of to-day is another petition 
prevented to the House in 1805, declaring that one Benajsh 
Mallory had been illegally and unduly elected to represent the 
district of Landon, on the ground that, both before and since 
his election, he had been @ preacher and teacher of the reli 
society or sect called Methorlists, whereupon the House res 
that the petition did contain grounds and reasons sufficient, if 
substantiated, to make his election void. John Roblin and James 
Wilson, who were elected in 1810 to represent Lennox and. Ad 
dlington and Prince Edward eounties respectively, were unseated 
for the same reasons. 

‘The Mennonites and Quakers also had a grievance 
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Whereas, by an Actof the Province, passed in the thirty-thitd 





year of His Majesty's reign, your petitioners, after producing a 
Certificate from three or four respectable people, one of whom 
must be a preacher, in thesociety to which they beloug, shall pay 





ce four dollars a year, and in time of invasion or 





tne of 
wh, twenty dollars a year, for which favorable law and 





insmrneet 








literty of conscienee we are thanktul to God and the Govern 
nent under whieh we live, And whereas, many of our sons, now 
cnvler ago and ineapable of judging: in matters of conscience, are 





Ut as yet considered as church members, and eannot, of cots 





fecure the necessary eertifieates, we, therefore, humbly pray 
the same indulgence may be extended to them that is granted to 
uaselves, their parents, that is, that they may Le exempted from 

aying the commutation money until 











serving in the anilitin, by 
they arrive at the age of twenty-one, or until th 
is churel wwembers. And your petitioners further pray that your 
honorable body will take into your consideration the many’ diff- 
calties whieh poor people with Is 

anil if you, in your wisdom, should deem meet 


yy le almitted 





rge families have to Inbor undet 





in new settleme 
to lessen the buen of ouF commutation money, your petitioners 
as in duty bound, shall ever pray 

Happily all these difficulties were long ago removed, and abo 
Tute religious freedom js ours to enjoy 

The paternalism of 

some extent, the edueati 
arly as 1796, they were of opin 





Thome government also ineluded, to 


nal needs of the new country. As 









mm that Quebec or Montreal 
were the only su ah 
ool, where Greek, Latin and other branches might ie 





lishment of a 





table places for the est 











taught, thongh Simeve in reply strongly recommended. the 


rection of a tiniversity. One of the earlier grammar schools 





was established in Kingston, the salary of the teacher being 
ppropriated from the revenues of the King’s mills, Mr 
(afterwards Bishop) Strachan taught school for three years 


it Cornvall, one of his pupils thus aptly deseribing him: * Mr 





Shas now been married nearly two months, and lives in great 
style, and keeps thrve servants. He is a great friend to the 


» 





i and spends his money as fast as he gets i He is very pa 
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sionate.” ‘The setting apart of the school lands. soon furnished 
the necessary funds, and educational facilities were slowly and 


iradually provided in the shape of rude log school houses, and 
teachers, with perliaps more of mative ability than the traine 





Tnalifications now requived. Many of these old-time tutors tra 
Velled from settlement to settlement dispensing education. ‘The 
vp, on the part of the 





frying need of education for their child 
arly settlers, is seen in their petitions to the Government, one of 





undersigned magistrates and others of the 





The petition of th 
‘county of Glengarry, eastern district, humbly sheweth 





That amidst the mang blessings your petitioners enjoy under 
‘and notwith 





the constitution and Government of this provine 





standing the wine exertions of the Legislature to promote the 
tic prosperity, they still contemplate with anxiety the ill 





onseywences that may result from the want of schools, both to 
the present. gene to posterity. ‘That though the 
earcity of these useful institutions inay be aseribed in. some 
of the province in general, and to the 











ogee to the infant state 
mjuate means to give them weight and perpetuit 
these unavoidab o misfortunes, 








want of a 





peculiar cirenmstances aygrava 
nee in partionlar, "The Highlanders whe 





in this part of the pr 
form the great majority of inhabitants in this county, and who 
fare in general a. moral and religious people, are yet extremely 


‘promoting any public institutions of learning, 











Tn their native country they were accustomed to hear the 
beauties of Christianity inenleated in their mother tongue 
English education was 





whenee many of them supp 

tunnceessary, atl what each individual was made to contribute 

by public authority 

Tight and so inupereeptibly collected. with the 
that they hore any part of 





the support of a sehiool was s0 very 
that 





annual ren 








the mass of the people actually for 
the bandon 

These circumstances, together with the numerous charity 
schools established in different parts of the Highlands of Seot- 
land, which cost nothing to the inhabitants, have impressed the 
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favorable to 





natives of that country with habits of thinking 
public institutions, and the few sehools founded among them here 
‘by the painful exertions of certain individuals) are so diseour- 


aging and vuprofitable to publie instructors, that consequently 





they are fluctuating and of little value. Your petitioners there 





fore submit it to your consideration whether the ervetion of 
sehiools by publie authority in the amost central places in the 





‘country, under such regulations as may to your wislom see 


eet and with such provisions as cireumstances may afford 








would not he a measure of great utility, both in political and 





moral view, to the rising generation, and would not speedily 
tracted by the 


yeople, who in other respects are a reasonable and valuable de= 


counteract the effet of an improper bias co 





seription of men, And, as in duty hound, your petitioners will 





ever pray, ete 

To-day there ate in this provinee six thousand eommotions 

sehool structures, aecounmodating ball « million registered pupils, 
1 teachers, 





taught by 8,000 well-train 

Reference has already been male to the existence of slavery 
in the provinee, and the pasage of an Act of aboli 
the first’ Parliament. ‘Though we bestow praise upon the legis 





Ting 
lators who passed stch a beneficent law so early in the history 
of the pr 
plausable argues 
labor and the difficulty: o 
correspondent of that-day has written, 





‘nce, some of them stre 





nnously opposed it, anany 
8 bein 





brought forward in respect to. the 








aining servants, A 








Some possessings Negroes, 





Knowing that it was questionable if any subsisting law author 


ized slavery, wished to tyjeet the bill entirely, others wished to 








supply themselves by giving leave to import for two years A 


the p 
iate stop to importation and provising 


compromise was effected by seeurin 
but pntti 
for the gradual abolition 





r operty (slaves) alten 








slavery.” An incident in conneet 





with the existenee of slavery in the provineo is roeordod in th 

foreible abiiuetion of a nego girl at Newark, who was sold 
son in the United States 

‘The followi 


wea negro woman in Can 











su copy of a receipt for a sum of money paid 
Ja in 1812. The transaction tov 





place about where Colkorne nove stands: 
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nay cevtiy that T have this day sold for the consider 
ation of forty ponds to we in hand paid by William H, Wal | 
vel her infant eid, to have and to hold from mo or every ether 
ferson, whatever, as wits hy Thal this 140h day of ‘Mael 
Ise Jost KEELER 
Witnoses prownt 
Hannay, Watsananek 
Ass SMITH 
Te is difeatt to say setnitely when panty: lines were fi 
fone. In 1708, Simeoe congratulates himself that no “adverse 
favig hail yet formes itself, thong he suspects iL may’ sooner f 
rere ace inthe Upper than in the Lover House. On theother | 


position, there had been 





here had been no direct 


hand, while 
rveastres. and he thinks it wise 


aio slivget support to Covermne 
the negative of the Crown, and perhaps stir 
ition he evidently faured. Yet there probably 
a of the hmnlted held when the Houses were not 
n yarty Tines as now 











wap the 














cos, whether 





dlivided into opposing f 
ton or independent of political bias A curious message 





rund 
from Whitehall expressed the sorrow of Dundas in observing any 
art of the members af the Legislature to oppose 
meficial to. the provines 
rst be made for the 
do, vuther than a 


temleney on the 
nt in matters 80 evidently 





‘mnt, in his generous opinion, allowan 











novelty of the duties To view things 
focal ight, would naturally be repugnant to the first impressions 
in thei minds 

tthe Hon. Richard Cartwright was undoubtedly one of the 
independents of his day, and Simeoe makes frequent reference to 
hi iin letter to the Duke of Portland, Sim 
iliating. the op 





position, 





yosing Couneillor and 





expresses the hope of e 
Semoving his hostility to the measures of Government that might 
reanized. opposition 





be necessary for the public service, An 

followed ‘Thorpe’s first election in 1806, and ever since such 

rite” a4 Willeocks, Gourlay, the Bidwells, and tl 
slature, the 





turbulent sp 
later “fathers of reform” obtained seats in the Leg 





ins and the outs have been represented, 
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Another task 
that of open 





wolving upon our early administrators was 
z up the vingin c 











inter-e 





if nuunnieation between the few settlements that 


existed. After the Legislature had heen in existence for a fev 





sessions, road commissioners were appointed, but the test steps 








were taken unvler Simeos, who indeed pursed a vigorous poliey 





in thin vompect, after” han 





traversed large portions of the 
He reports in 17 

tweens York und t 
rorchants wer buyin 


© hitherto 





provi 
roukwown 





3 having found a v0 





waters flowing into Lake Huron, 


an ots in York in ant 





ipation of the 
‘opening of this ronte, ‘The Vonge-struet rad leading from York 


to Lake Simeoe (or Lake Aus Claies as it was formerly called) 





was also anade by the Queen's Rangers, and a year or two after 


ward he reported that seventy families had settled along its 


ponters, Gloueester (or Penetanguishene) he held to be the most 





considerable town in Upper Canada, as the passage to the North 





west would be mia it. * Basy means of communication " between 


Montreal and Lake Huron were als 





ousidered, " especially. by 
inean in winter.” Te was hoped the Bast La 
establish a warchonse at Kingston, and that trade might be earried 








ia Company would 


to a great length, particularly to Chicago, where Simcoe appre 
Ihended a settlement wou iately take place ; what was 
wanted was a liberal system of commeree on the lakes, 





This naturally leads to the qu 





n of trade and commerce 
whieh the new Government kad to deal with, If the law-makers 





ant legislators of to-day have a difficulty to adjust taxation or 
to adopt new methods of raising « revenue, theit predvcessors 
found the problem much more troublesome und hard to solve 
Spivits, and, late, stills were the favorite subjects for levying a 
tax upon. ‘Then eame the question as to how the export trade 
could he 








wnaged, the natural vent for th 





produce of the pro: 






vine appearing ta be by the Mississippi 
tending indeed to the time of the 


ror several years, eX 





anion, muuch fretion was eaused 
Ly commercial misunderstandings between Upper and Lower 





Canada. Investigations, recriminations and readjustinent of ae 





cunts followed in quick snevession, the result, being a spivit far 
removed from the amity that should prevail between sister pr 
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vinees, It is interesting to note, too, that there was an alarm at 
the power of the monopolists fully a century ago, connected with 
the supply of flour to the garrisons, and a warning is even issued 
against land jobbers. 

While Pasiiament met at Niagara, the home authorities were 
told that the establishment of a Government in Upper Canada 
twas absolutely necessary for the preservation of British eommeree 
against the aggression of the United States, the two countries 
thereafter wateliing each other with eyes more or less blinded by 
jealousy 

Notwith 
United States, individual efforts were made to foster trade. One 

f encouraging trade between 


anvding the frietion between Upper Canada and the 








trader suggests the possibility 
Michilemackinae und) Kentucky, based on the trade already es 
tablished with St. Louis, and the settlements on the Tlinois where 
ritish yoods were chiefly eonstncd, ‘This led the Americans to 
otective tax on this trade, though Bri 
ish manufactures were disseminated through a chain of posts 
long the Mississippi, the Tllinois and other great waterways 
Ilinois then belonged to the Spaniards 
Elaborate reports were from time to time made to the Lords 
of ‘Pray eouneil in Old London, which 
‘ealt with the possible produetions of Upper Canada—tobnceo, 
the importance of the fur trade, relations 





propose a ten per cent. p 








sithing in commere 








indigo, hemp and flax 
vith the Spaniards in Hivos, the merchants of Kentucky and 
the Indians, ‘Ch 

tnerchants of Philadelphia avxl Baltimore, coupled with the hope 
snce wonkt be shown by British eapital for « British 








yy spoke of how British eapital invigorated the 








that « pre 
province, Th 
worked was p 
sibilities of water power lieing derived from the 
of Nis 

petitioner of ISIT, who possessed “a new method of producing 





re benvit of having mines, especialy iron anines, 








was drawn to the pos 
is and falls 


inted out, while att 








1a power that is only now being utilized—anul 








ower by stoam,” asked for a seven years’ exclusive monopoly 





n the meantime to apply his new power 





Df his diseovery, offerin 
for the benefit 
for a distillery, 


inl” for $35, for 8 saw mill, 89, and 
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The establishment of fairs was among the frst steps taken te 
promote interual trade, and when York had been given two 





Inarket days in the year, other seetions of the country asked for 

the same privilege.” The settlers of Glengarry, as an instance 
petitioned 

‘That, in the present state of the country your petitioners ex 

wes from the want of a market for 

which will hardly bear the expense of 





perience many inconveni 
several articles of pro 











transportation to Lover Canada, where similar artiles are alrea 





alundant,and the markets are supplied with one half of theexpemse 


to the farmer that will unavoidably be in 





ed hy persons from 





this quarter. ‘That, young as this eountry’ is it now y - 


few superfluities which might be turned to greater advantage by 
being sold or bartered within itself than by b 
wen at a higher price in the Lower Provi 

wer, and the perpetual 

















toss of time consequent upon going thit 





‘train of money which the country suffers by lepending solely 


upon the Montreal anarket, That, in over to remedy these in 








conveniences and disadvantages, your petitioners conceive that a 


wn's Mills in this county’ in the 








Fair established at Sir John John 





months of May and October, would be of essential serviee to the 





community, as in a growing country emigrants and o 


there be supplied with many’ necessaries wh’eh the vieinity can 





furnish, and the oki inhabitants may tind it a sort of convenient 





exchange for bartering with one another cattle, horses, sheep, 
1, yarn, Iutter, suger, he 
such other articles as they ean spate a little of at present, ant 


leather spun clot 





hope to have more in process of time, ‘That, tho 





igh your peti 





tioners must depend upon the Montreal market for articles of 
Tuxury and a few others, yet they Matter themselves that ina 





short time they ean furnigh a surplus of the 





‘of the neces 





‘aries of life within themselves, and that the establishn 





internal market would be a spur to industry and emulation t 
wvery individual, and may, in time, tunm the course of exchange 





in such articles from the ir Provinee, as th 





ower to the Up 





inhabitants do already excel the Lower Canadians iu home man’ 


facture, and hope 
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Under these impressions your petitioners 


are encouraged to enquite whether the scheme of a Fair may 





cm st of so1ue mingnitude to the in 











ma eounteninee aul approtation. 
An Act for granting to His Majesty, his heirs amd successors 
unl for the uses of this provines, the Tike duties on goods and 
it into. this provinow from the United States 








Tete ua potecdve taf and tut th ted enon wo 






portant then'as it is to-tay is seen in a petition presented 








n 1808 to the House, whieh is worthy of a place i 0. 
To ntlen rs of the Honse of As 
duly of the Provi ambled 
‘We, His Majesty's most loyal and dutifal subjects, inhabitants 

f the County of Prince Edwanl, in the Midland Distriet, and 





n Commons, Mem 








eof Upper Canada, i Parliament 


Province aforesaid, 
Deeply impressel with a sense of the present 
tion of the commeree of this comtry, think it our indispensable 








Joty, for the present and future prosperity thereof, to lay befa 
you what weeonesive a true and just statement of it, and the 
ich to be lamented! inethod of pusebasing and exporting, ete 

ports 











‘very commodity we ean furnish for exportation, at th 
of Quuelwe and Montreal: to whieh p ged to take 
tf each an every attiole we ean furnish for the pur 
i 

We tind that a pn 
cepteil) from entering the aforesaid ports to he the greatest mis: 

hur situation, First, it throws the whole trade 











ish ex 





chibition of all vessels (the E 








fortune attending 
of these ports into the hands of « few individuals residing there 


ju, which governs ull om commerce. Secondly, it eauses » com 





ination between them to fix prices on all imports and exports, 
which, we are sorry to say, they have generally done to our 
direct damage, "Thirdly, it eanses all imports and exports to be 
carried on in chartered vessels, Fourthly, it prohibits us fron 
any advantage or profit arising from a trade with any foreign 




















sign 





i MT 





Then ¢ 





ISayglom, state, or country, even where our fellow subjects am 
PT And, finally, it exeludes us from any privilege in trade, exeept 


trusting ou all in that line in the hands of the aforesaid indivi 





Js, whieh have had, and still hold, the power of allowing. us 





whatever price they please for all exports, and in return compel 
for all imports of 





to pay whatever price they please to ehar 


ie which eotne solely through their hands, imported as 








aforesaid in a few chartered vessels. And we are avware that for 





several years past the exports have employed more than double 





the munater of chartered vessels than the imports have; whiel 
of course, eaves wore than half the aforesaid vessels to eome in 


onder ballast, and emmot he expected to take freights on the 





une reasonable terms as if they wore freighted in and out, whieh 





Serves as one of the many’ polities or excuses whieh these indivi 


uals make use of f 





taking our produce, lumber, and every ar 
ticle we can furnish for exportation at a very reduced price to 
wat might otherwise be allowed by them, We can, with eon: 
fidence, anvl from a long experience, namely, since we have been 








to furnish a single article fr exportation, assure you that 





nothing but a seareity of whatever commodity was most wanti 





would enuse it to eonmand a fair price in the aforesaid market 





which is prineipally owing to the confined situation of the eom: 





ineree as aforesai, and are severally of opinion that the only an 





sare method of eausing « medium of contrast or spirit of opposi 
tion (which we think to a certain slegree necessary in trade) in 
tlese more enlightened slays of the world would be to admit x 
free tra 

people with who 





to and from the afore 


His M 
Tuerve. We are also well aware that withou 





iit ports, swith all nations and 








ty is at peace, and allowing com: 








it, it is almost ane 
possible for the farmers, who, under their All-wise Creator, ary 
the 

t just reward for all their labors. We have the satisfaction to 


jn pillar and sapport of all nations and eountries, to receive 





verve that this country is blessed seemingly with all that 





rnatare could do for it—a good market for the produce of our 





Inhors exeepted, and Providenee has placed an 
therein to till the fertile sol, who na doubt would follow their 





industrious people 
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plough and reap their harvest with smiles on their eountenances, 
Could they only be satisfied that they were to receivea reasonable 
price for what they might have left after supporting thet familie, 
We also lament that the situation of the commerce of so great 
and good country as this provinee might be under the ail of 





Providence, which we hope may guide all our councils, and inspire 
every branch of our Legislatare with a sense of the obligation 
they are under to give all assistance in their power to have the 
‘commereial situation there pliced on the best, most favorable, and 
permanent footing that its remote situation from a market ean 
adit of 

We hope you will join us in opinion, and we look up to you 

jos that we have a 





posi 





for redress, for not only this but other grie 
a in your sitnation eau assist 





ight to complain of, at least as y 
dr take notice of, that we eonosive to extend to every matter oF 
thing which doth o may’ tend to harm the welfare or prosperity of 

jest rst will 








your constituents, orbenefit the same, We also req 
Zommunieate this to the other two branches of the Legislature in 
What manner-you may think most proper, and at the same tine 

4 fiend speedy to 





rejmest their aid in adopting eases the ms 


oinody the aforesaid grievances, Weare also avrare that nothing 
‘can be done to insure a free trade asaforesaid, short of obtaining 





His Majesty’s consent, oceasioned hy stipulation in the present 
treaty of amity, commerce and navigatio’, between His Majesty 
and the United States of America, at least as far as that nation 
is concerned; aud trust that you will see with us tie immediate 





necessity of an endeavor to obtain the privilege aforesaid, and, 
through a petition, oF hy some other means that may be thought 
proper, make the same known to on most Gracious Sovereign, 
We also assure you that we are willing to accept it under 
every watriction as to duties whieh might otherwise tend to 





haria His Majesty or his subjects in general : andl we are con 
nt the obiaining the above mentioned privilege would be 








1 micans of thousands of good subjects emigrating immediately to 
this countey, It is with regret we have to observe that our alee 
stated situation renders us incapable of being that benefit to our 


auction with our fellow su 














untenanees, 
reasonable 
heir families, 
of 80 





the ail of 
and inspire 
he obligation 
to have the 
worable, and 
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Xk 
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nd speedy to 
that nothing. 
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ow subjreta 
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in other parts of his Dominions, that ons inelination leads us to 
oa 





We conelnde this our pr tatement, having given only 


the outlines of our opinion on the above important subject, as 








wwe conceive it, and with a sanguine hope that yon will think 
by the 
of 


with ns that there is an actual necessity of end 








best and surest method of obtaining it to enhance the pi 





every article we ean furnish 





exportation 
We also flatter ourselves that onr fellow subjects throughout 





the Province will join us in this opinion, and hope to see some 
abler pen emplo 
he taken in the punsuit thereof, at th 


‘yon will seriously reflect on this subject, and pay if the respect 





yed in adopting the most salutary measures to 








same time trusting that 


whieh in your wisdom you may deem it worthy of 

As in all eountries and in all parliaments, the taxation of spirits 
was among the first fiseal laws debated at Newark, the first ap 
plication of the fund being asked for the east of eivil govern 


went, and then («) to supply guols, bridges, and other public 





works, (b) to supply eounty wants, and (c) to leave enou, 





tle “wages” of the members. Early in 1800, liquor stills wen 
hicavily taxed, the liquor traffic thus providing one of the chief 





funds of the revenue, In later sessions the subject of intemper 


ance hd a place in Addresses and Promdgation Speeches, its evils 





and destructiveness being referred to in strong terms 
The faet that viots had taken place in Pennsylvania owing to 





noxious tax on whiskey, which had become a eircalating 
nediumn owing to the want of com, frightened the Upper Can 
aulian Iegislators for a time who, however 

is to be feared that the Govern 








nt did not set a. temperance 
‘example, especially to the Indians, as the Superintendent of the 
Indian Departinent was in the habit of arking for a supply of 





distributions of presents to the tribes 





The avhuinistration of justice was accomplished m 





ler great 
liffcnlties. Chief Justice Ensley objected to the removal of the 
Courts of Justice from Newark to York when he arrived from 
England in 1797, on the grounds that it was forty miles beyond 
the most remote’ settlements at the head of the lakes, andl the 
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ond to it paused through @ country belonging to the Missis- 


There was no gaol oF & 





arthouse there, no accom 
for the suitors, the witness, 





tion for rans or petit juries, no 
or the bar, and very indifferent for the ju 
‘open air, or be crude 





5,50 that those at 





tending had to remain in 
Many of the jurors, too, would have to travel sixty or eighty 
rniles, and be'absent from home not less than ten days, so that 
woul have no effect as against the expense, los of 
ny to that point; im fact, he very much 
able to form a jury at York, and any 
justice would be very perniciou: 





mere fi 
time and fatigue in goin 
feared he would not be 
interruption to.the course of 
President Russell opposed the Chief Justice's 
vont the Court of King’s Bench thereafter sat at York, 
Te would seen that the legal qualifications now required wore 
‘as Governor Hunter refers in a letter to “the 
With a fow 





ws, howe 








unknown then, 
limited knowl 
ons, not 





of the law possessed by the bar 
except ‘one of them was ever within the walls of a Co 
‘Ghaneery.” When a gaol was ultinnately built at York, it 
‘tas made large enough to hokd debtors as well as eriminals, the 
voller receiving 5s. a day salary, and 1s. 3d, daily for the main 
Tio. practice of electing judges to parliament 
nection in 1807, when the opponents of Judge 
‘contested his right to oceupy” his seat, on ac 

The argument was “that in 























was male a 
Thorpe—"th 
radical judge 


feaant of his jodicial position 
England none of the Judges of the Court of Kings Bene 
Cegimon Pleas, Barons of the Bxchequer who have judicial 

Knight, Citizen, or Burgess in Parliament, 
opted in this Provinee the Law of Bnglaw 
the sail Robert Thorpe was not eligible to 








places, ean be ehos 
fand that having 
nis rate of decisi 





sit as a member: 


‘Owe who decides on the lite, liberty and property of Hi 





rust necessarily be liable 


Majesty's subjects they continued, 
and may 


sand passions ineident to buman natu 
possessions 7epus 





to the frail 
therefore, imbibe partialities, prejudices o prep 
nant to and at war with the purity of the unsull 

ified administration of the law, 








mndenee and d 
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sitwersive of the free and constitational liberties of His Majesty's 
Tabjects: that it was unconstitutional, inasmuch as being an 








powers, authorities and jurisdiction of the Louislative and jut 









tial functions, eontrary to the spirit of 
While this petition was dismissed, ‘T 

n having him suspended from the ju 
of electing judges to parliament was, however 

a bill Hping passed in 1811 “making 











land. ‘The systen 








yon thereafter abolis 
ineligible to a seat in the House any: person or persons who shall 


ofiee, place oF appointment of profit or 














hold, sustain or enj 
emolument in and by virtue of any commission derived imme 
‘lately from His Majesty, or of any commission 

His Excelleney the Lieutenant-Governor or person administer 
the Govermment of this provinee, Registrars 





¥ Comaties only 





excepted. 
William Willeoeks was also a judge at this time, and as a com 
pavison to the emoluments reesived by the judiciary now, it 


interesting to note he petitioned that he had been a judge of the 





Home District Court for more than seven years, ad, he presumed 
his duty thervin to the satisfac 





(ler hiraself, had disehang 
tion of the public; that his fees had never exeesded £10 « year 
anxl that they were entirely unequal to his labours, he being 
obliged to attend four times in a year and at every Quarter S 
sions to try eases 

Many eurious acts were on the statute books in tho 


such as the publie whipping of deserters in ease they failed to pay 











their fines, and the placing in the pillory, as was often dons 
wy fire on the hand, ‘The legislators, 





ofonders, and the brandin 
in the interests of a high publie morality, passed a bill in 1810 
prohibiting publie plays and shows, as well as one to “prevent 
all plays of interludes, puppet shows, ope dancers, or stage play 
ing for hire or gain, 

Many other comparisons might be made—of the stirring inci 
dents attendant upon open voting, when an election took four to 
six days and when, as one victorious lotter-writer of York says, 


they had “a famous eleetionccring dinner after the polls elosed 
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and after 130 of the inhabitants had marehed to the town with 
flags flying ;" of the frequeney of duelling, many lives being lost 
in that way; of the military laws in foree prior to 1812, and of 
‘the many other conditions then existent, and which stand out in 
ut 

‘of open voting early led to an agitation for the ballot, inasmuch, 
ns " the present method of voting at elections within this pro- 
Vinee is produetive of many and great abuses, one of the most 
ty which it affords to rieh 





such striking contrast to our own times, "The abuses avising 





prominent of whieh is the opportm 
ndue influence aver the 





and powerful individuals of exerting an 

Ininds of the eleetors, and eausing their choive too frequently to 

fall 

part 
The per 


pon men but little qualified for so important a trust.” ‘This 





alar reform was, however, & Ton 
tion which the modern post offce systean has nttain 


"There is no need for dwelling 








cd is comparatively recent fact 
nt length upon the days of the mail carvier and the mail coach, 
Gat the insertion of 





when letters we 





‘of the prices prevailing in 1820, for the earriago of letters, 
Driees p is 





may be of interest. With York as the starting-point, the postage 
to Danas was Sd, ; Grimsby, St. Catharines, Ningara, Queenston 


and Chippawa, 101, each; Vittoria, 18; Ambersthang, 18, 4d 
‘Phe rate from England to Halifax was 1s. 8d.; from Halifax to 
York, 2s. 9d.; Montreal to York, 1s, 24.; Kingston to York, 10d, 
In 1821 there wore only thirty:8ve post offices in the proviness 
inst 2.954 
The House of that year, as the result of a special eowmittes, 
‘lecidled that the charges then prevalent for the conveyanc 

















letters was in excess of the charges authorized by law. ‘The sur- 
and and 





plus postal revenue of the early days were sent to Eng! 
formed a mite in making up the British budget 


ny reference might be made to the early sovial life of 





‘York —of the State 
of others nder the patronage of the officers of the garrison ; of 








mls given by the Governors and Presidents, 


the official dinners always given at four pan, of the * earroling” 
hay or up Yonge-street. Shortly before 





h-viding om th 





the war seattered the inhabitants of the town, w sift in the social 
Jute oeeurred, when the party divisions in the Legislature caused 
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the stoppage of the general hops or assemblies, cach party there- 


after holding its own social functions in private houses 

‘Tho first military balls were held in the large canvas tent 
which belonged to Simooe, and which had been made for and 
tased by Captain Cook, the famous traveller. If its walls eould 
have spoken, what a vatiety of seenes it could have deseribed— 
natives in far-of? Innds, settlers in Now South Wales and Aus- 
tralia, negroos in Hayti and Hawaii (the unfortunate voyageur 
receiving his death wound from a Hawaiian native), and at last 








the society of a new settlement in a new country 
of the dance or the dinner 
In conclusion, we have but to contrast 1702 with 1802 to be 
vividly impressed with the degree of growth and development 
of the provines on all the lines that go to make a successful 
erons state During the period covered hy her four 
parliament buildings, Ontario has made mighty strides Educa. 
tionally, the old log échool-houses seattered through the sparsely 
populated country have heen supplanted and supplemented by 
thousands of sehools, Instead of a few hundred pupils in at 
‘tendanes as then, now half a million young Canadians are being. 
taught, practically fre, 
slow and uncertain sailing vessels were the only means of con: 








and pros} 




















"Then, the lumbering stage coach or the 


veyance, Even tho peregrinating governors of the good old 





days, when making a sort of royal to 
tay, made comparative 
Now, the steal arteries cover the land like a network, until 15,000 


1 through the new eoun- 
slow progress over the rough roads. 





niles of railway now serve the Dominion as a whole. Then, the 
‘administration of justice was enmbersome and slow compared 
with today. ‘Then, the centres of population were few and far 
betwoen—peopled oases in the midst of forests. Now, Ontario 
is the banner provineo of Confederation, with nearly two mil- 
i 

aries of the provinee have been enlarged, adding to its wealth of 





mn of its five million poople. Since sixty years ago, the bound. 





forest and stream and minerals a atretch of territory almost a 
province in itself, Toronto, as the eapital city, has emerged from 
her infantile stage of 1796 to the stature of a metropolitan 

nntre from which radiates 





city, the seat of learning and the 
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much of the life of Ontario, If the bricks, therofore, of the 
‘old structures could speak, if they eould picture. the Upper 


Canada of their eatly days with the Ontario of to-day, they 
would tell « story of expansion and growth unequalled in the 
history of new countries 

‘The year 1892 was @ year of anniversaries of Canadian im 
portance, It-was the 25th anniversary of Canadian Confeder- 
ation, the 50th anniversary of the establishment of Responsible 
Government in the Province, the 250th anniversary of the found 
ing of Montreal, and the 400th anniversary of the discovery of 
“America by Columbus, But the fact that it was the 100th an 
niversary of the Convocation of the first Parliament of Upper 
Canada is the most important to the citizens of Ontario, 








pper 


they 
v the 
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| 
a 
l 





wy fire of the first tivo Parliament buildings, 
nis were lost, renders 
of the early parla 


Tne destruction 





through whieh so many of the official r 
the work of compiling a list of the mem 
ments, with their constitueneies, difficult, 
possible. From division lists and easual mention in those 
nals of the House that were preserved, some information ean be 


lea 








shut it is necessavily incomplete 
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PREFACE. 


UCH of a country’s history is born within its legisla. 
tive halls Anglo-Saxon freedom was largely devel- 
oped in the ancient moot and the modern Parliament, 
and the foundations of British self-government were 

laid in the open air Parliament on the plain of Runn 
mede and within the historie walls of Westminster. The 
‘American Republic is built upon a constitutional foundation 
erected by its representatives in the Congresses of the eighteenth 
century; the connecting links between the France of Louis 
XIV. and the Franee of President Carnot are traceable in the 
records of the Chambre des Deputies on the banks of the Seine, 
From the world’s Parliaments have emanated the world’s best 
laws, and the voice of the people in the control of national affairs 
ying of national ills and the institution of national 
reforms has ever been more effective, more ennobling, and more 


pregnant with good results than the exereised power of a tyrant 


king or an autoeratie ruler. 

Equally true is it that much of Ontario's history had its ineep- 
tion in her Parliaments; equally true that the legislative record 
of the past century represents the best in that history. It is not 
the author's intention, however, to attempt to deal fully with the 


latter im these pages, but the more modest task of outlining 
the historical importance of the four Parliament Buildings that 















































viii Preface. 


have been erected in this Province since 1792, and of tracing their 
varied life of a hundred years—especially that of the old red- 
brick pile that has recently been deserted for its noble successor 
in the Queen’s Park. ‘The old Parliament Buildings on Front- 
strect have not only had an eventful history, but their walls! 
have echoed with the voices of two generations of Canadian 
public men, and the statutes of its Parliaments and Legisla- 
tures are the basis and protection of our Provineial life. The 
chief aim of this sketch is merely to preserve a few scattering 
memories, not only of the historic old structure on Front-stre 
but of its predecessors. 

Tam indebted for valuable assistance to Mr. John Ross Robert- 
son and his valuable collection of papers on the Landmarks of 
‘Toronto; to Mr. W, Revell for sketches for illustrations, and to 
numerous friends whose suggestions and information have been 


of much value, 
Frank YEIGH. 











CHAPTER L 
‘THE FIRST PARLIAMENT OF UPPER CANADA. 
17921796. 


N interesting chain of historical events preceded the 
gathering of the small band of men in old Newark, 


zs on the seventeenth day of September, 1792, in response 
= to the first summons of vice-regal authority to the 

first Parliament of Upper Canada, ‘The initial link was 

Zy forged on a memorable day in 1763,when His Most Chris- 

King Louis XV. of France, was induced to renounce 

ims to Nova Seotia or Acadia, ceding it and all its depen- 

ies to His Britannic Majesty George IIL—a kingly trans 

action involving the transfer of half a continent from Gaulish to 
Anglo-Saxon rule. Linked to this link is King George’s procla- 
mation of the same year, dividing his new possessions and defin- 
ing the boundaries thereof, ‘Thus was Quebec born as a pro- 
vinee, although the Imperial Parliament, in 1774, enlarged its 
boundaries to the shores of Lake Erie and the banks of the Ohio 
and Mississippi, ineluding the present American States of Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, and part of Minnesota, 
until their relinquishment in 1783. The third link was added in 
1791, when King and Parliament divided the immense area of 
Quebec into two separate provinces—Upper and Lower Canada, 
each with a constitution of its own. Under this original provin- 
cinl magna charta, John Graves Simeoe, an English Lieutenant- 
Colonel who had performed distinguished services in the revolu- 
tion, was appointed the first Lieutenant-Governor. He it was 
therefore who set in motion the machinery of local self-govern- 
ment which has run, with more or less of friction, for a century. 
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Leaving London near the end of 1791, the newly-appointed 
representative of the Crown landed in Quebee, and in the spring 
of 1792 proceeded on his journey to his new scene of labor. It 
wos a novel procession that thus slowly wended its way west- 
ward. ‘The erstwhile English colonel and his staff occupied a 
small fleet of bark canoes which were steered through the 
‘smoother waters of the St, Lawrence by trusty Indians and 
portaged past the rapids. Ata humble hostlery midway on the 
Journey, the distinguished voyageur rested beneath an inviting 
sign whieh bore the senten 


“LIVE AND LET LIVE.” 
«PEACE AND PLENTY TO ALL MANKIND.” 


With a salvo of artillery from an old French cannon, assisted by 
the demonstrations of loyalty from George III's. liegemen, “in 
their queer old broad-skirted military coats, their low-tasselled 
boots, and their looped chapeau,” the king’s representative ¥ 
ceived the honor and attention befitting so rare and high a digni- 
tary, and responded in speech-making and health-drinking. In 
duo time the fleet reached Kingston, where Simeoe organized his 
government by the selection of his executive council on the 8th 
day of July, under the provisions of the Imperial Constitutional 
‘Act of 1791, the five members of the first council being William 
Osgoode, William Robertson, James Baby, Alexander Grant, 
and Peter Russell. 

‘The event was one of solemnity, so the historian states, and 
the religions ceremony connected with it was performed in a 
little wooden church, the oaths of office being impressively ad- 
ministered to His Excellency and his advisers by the honorable 
Chief Justice Osgoode. 

‘At the first meeting of the Executive Council the initial ap- 
pointments of Legislative Councillors were made in Robert 
Hamilton, Richard Cartwright and John Munro, to which were! 
afterward added William Osgoode, James Baby, Alexander Grant 
‘and Peter Russell, making the full complement of seven. 

Having thus accomplished the preliminary work of organizing 
his government, Governor Simece left Kingston on July 21st, 
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1792, for his new capital of Newark, (which had a previous 
name as Lennox) with the accompanying military support of the 
Queen's Rangers, who boasted a revolutionary history no less 
interesting than his own, 

A strange and crude “capital” was that where Simeoe estab- 
lished his Government House. ‘True, it had a fort, well manned 
for those days, while its companion fort across the Niagara River 
was then also in possession of the English, but the little village 
could boast of less than half-a-hundred pioneer houses with a 
meagre population, but the fact that these inhabitants were 
mostly United Empire Loyalists was, no doubt, one of the deter- 
mining factors in the choice of Newark. At this time the popu- 
lation of Upper Canada was only about ten thousand whites and 
as many Indians. 

Simeoe lost little time in convening his first Parliament, and 
through it sowing the seed of responsible government, though he 
was the virtual ruler and law-maker, His first appointments 
were Major Littlehales, as Military Secretary ; Colonel ‘Thomas 
Talbot, as Aide-de-camp; Mr. Gray, as Solicitor-General; John 
Small, as Clerk of the Executive Council; William Jarvis, as 
Civil Secretary; Peter Russell, as Receive eneral; D. W. 
Smith, as Surveyor-General, with Thomas Ridout and William 
Chewett, as Assistants. Peter Clark was appointed Clerk of the 
Legislative Council, and Colonel John Butler, Superintendent of 
the Indian Department, 

At last the seventeenth of September, 1792, arrived, when the 
sixteen representatives were summoned to their new and import- 
ant duties. The chosen members of the first Parliament of Upper 


Seve were — 

“Mix Boorn, JeREMIAH FRE! 
Mn. Bany, Epurar Jones, 
Auexanper Camppett, — Wintiam Macomp, 
Panar Dortann,* Huon Macpoyet, 


Perer VaNaistiye,* Benganin PAWLixe, Pant 


* Peter Vanaistine was elected in Philip Dorland’s place, the latter refusing to 
de sworn in, being « Quaker, and not taking his seat in consequence. 
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Naruanim Pervrrr, Davip Witu1am Sirs, 
Hyzeirox Spencer, Isaac Swazy, 
a Joux Wurre. 
JoHN MacponELt,—Speaker. 
ANGUS Macponert,—Clerk, Georce Law,—Sergeant-at-Arms. 
Rev. Mr, Appison,—Chaplain, 


‘The Province was divided into nineteen counties, represented 
by sixteen members as above, the electoral districts being made 
up as follows :—Glengarry 2 representatives ; Stormont, 1; Dun- 
das, 1; Grenville, 1; Leeds and Frontenac, 1; Ontario (Islands 
in Lake Ontario) and Addington, 1; Lenox, Hastings and Nor- 
thumberland, 1; Prince Edward (and Adolphustown from Lenox), 
1; Durham, West York and First Riding Lincoln, 1; East York, 
1; Lincoln, Second and Third Ridings, 1; Norfolk and fourth 
Lineoln, 1; Suffolk and Essex, 1 ; Kent, 

John White was appointed the first Attorney-General, a posi- 
tion he held for eight years when he died from the effects of a 
wound reeeived in a duel fought with John Small, the Clerk of 
the Executive Council, over a personal disagreement. 

‘The salaries of the officials of the first Parliament hardly se 
too munifieent, yet they were criticized as being unduly large. 
‘The Clerk of the House received £91.5s. Quebec curreney, the 
Sergeant-at-Arms £45, and the Doorkeeper £10. 

Not all the newly-elected members put in an appearance, how- 
ever, buta sufficient number were present to open Parliament, 
which was done with all the pomp that could be produced. The 
first Parliament of Canada is supposed by some to have been 
held under an oak tree which is still standing—with but few of 
its sturdy old branches left—at the southern limit of the beauti- 
ful property known as the Anchorage. The same tree is also 
pointed out as the one on which two American spies were hung, 
during the war of 1812. Others hold to the opinion that the up- 
per room in a Freemason’s hall had this honor, while others claim 
that it met in a eamp tent, and that Simeoe took his seat on a 
camp stool when he delivered his address. Still another writer 
claims that Navy Hall was not only Simeoe's official residence, 
but that it was the original meeting place of the Legislature. 
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‘The Legislative Council chamber was in a building near the 
arracks of Butler’s Rangers on the hill. ‘The ancient ceremonial 
that has distinguished the opening of Britain's Parliament during 
the centuries was reproduced on a miniature seale in the new 
capital of the new colony. 

The dignified, athletic, and well-proportioned figure of Gov- 
ernor Simeoe, set off by the handsome scarlet and gold-laced uni- 
form of the Queen's Rangers, formed in itself no unimportant 
part of the official “ Commencement exercises,” although the pomp 
and pageantry of Newark was a vast remove from the stately 
funetion of the King’s opening. On this historical and moment- 

asion, the scarlet-uniformed Queen's Rangers marched to 

ing drum-beat from Fort Niagara, as a guard of honor 

for “His Excellency the Governor,” to the delight of the few 

hundred United Empire Loyalists who composed the limited 
population, and to the wonderment of the assembled Indians. 

Duke de Liancourt has left us a graphie picture of an opening 
ceremony which he witnessed in Newark. “The whole retinue 
‘of the Governor,” says the note-taking duke, “consisted of the 
guard and fifty men of the garrison of Fort Niagara, Dressed 
in silk, he entered the hall with his hat on his head, attended by 
his adjutant and two secretaries. ‘The two members of the legisla- 
tive council gave, by their Speaker, notice of it to the assembly. 
Five members of the latter having appeared at the bar, the 
Governor delivered a speech, modelled after that of the King, on 
the politieal affairs of Europe, on the treaty concluded with the 
United States, which he mentioned in expressions very favorable 
to the Union, and on the peculiar concerns of Canada.” 

Simeoe's first address is perhaps worthy of a place. It read: 

“Honorable gentlemen of the Legislative Couneil and gentlen 
‘of the House of Assembly : 

Thave summoned you together under the authority of an 
‘Act of Parliament of Great Britain passed in the last year, which 
has established the British Constitution and all the forms which 
secure and maintain it in this distant country 

“Tho wisdom and beneficence of Our Most Gracious Sovereign 
and the British Parliament have been eminently proved, not only 
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in imparting to us the same form of Government, but in secur- s 
ing the benefit by the many provisions which guard this memor- b 
able Act,so that the blessings of our invaluable constitution, thus b 
protected and amplified, we hope will be extended to the remotest d 
posterity, The great and momentous trusts and duties which e 
have been committed to the representation of this Provinee in a 

degree infinitely beyond whatever, till this period, have distin- f 
guished any other colony, have originated from the British f 
nation upon a just consideration of the energy and hazard with 0 
which the inhabitants have so conspiciously supported and de- i 
fended the British Constitution. It is from the same patriotism, t 
now called upon to exereise with due deliberation and foresight i 
the various offices of the civil administration, that your fellow- y 
subjects of the British empire expect the foundation of union of 

industry, and wealth of commerce and power, which may last 

through all sueceeding ages. : 

“The natural advantages of the Provinee of Upper Canada are t 
inferior to none on this side of the Atlantic. There can be no ° 
separate interest through its whole extent. ‘The British form of 1 
government has prepared the way for its speedy colonization, I 
and I trust that your fostering care will improve the favorable t 
situation, and that a numerous and agricultural people will a 
speedily take possession of a soil and climate, which, under the e 
British laws and the munificence with which His Majesty has : 
granted the lands of the Crown, offer such nanifest and peculiar t 
encouragement.” 

‘On Monday, 15th October, 1792, after “ prayers and a sermon,” 1 
the House was summoned to the Council Chamber to listen to I 
the following prorogation address from the Governor : ‘ 

“Tt is with very great satisfaction that I e considered the ] 
‘Acts which you have found it expedient to frame, and to which, i 
in consequence of the power delegated to me, I have this day ‘ 
given my assent that they shall become laws of the Province of 
Upper Canada, As the division which His Majesty in his wisdom ‘ 
thought proper to make of the Inte Province of Quebee obviated 
all inconveniences and laid the foundation for the establishment 





of the English laws within this Province, it was natural to pre- 
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sume that you would seize the first opportunity to impart that 
benefit to your fellow-subjects; and by the Act to establish trial 
by jury, and by that which makes the English laws the rule of 
decision in all matters of controversy relative to property and 
civil rights, you have fully justified publie expectation. 

“His Majesty, in his benevolenee, having directed a seventh 
from such lands as shall be granted to be reserved to the Crown 
for the public benefit, it will become my duty to take those 
measures which shall appear to be necessary to fulfil his gracious 
intentions, and I make no doubt but that as citizens and magi 
trates you will give me every assistance in your power to carry 
into effect fully a system from which the public and posterity 
must derive such peculiar advantages. 

Hon. gentlemen and gentlemen: 

“Teannot dismiss you without earnestly desiring you to pro- 
mote, by precept and example, among your respective counties, 
the regular habits of piety and morality, the surest foundations 
of all public and private felicity ; and at this juneture I partieu- 
larly recommend to you to explain that this Province is singularly 
blessed, not with a mutilated constitution, but with a eonstitu- 
tion which has stood the test of experience and in the very image 
and transeript of Great Britain, by which she has long establish- 
ed and secured to her subjects as much freedom and happiness 
as it is possible to be enjoyed under the subordination necessary 











to civilized society.” 

During this initial Parliament, the small band of fi 
legislators and eight councillors (appointed by the Crown for life) 
prefaced their important work by passing what may be termed 
our provincial magna charter,“ An act for making more effectual 
provision for the government of the province of Upper Canada 
in North America,” and to introduee the English law as the rule 
of decision on all matters of controversy relative to property and 
iI rights. Thus the law of Britain was made to supersede the 
old Canadian laws, which in turn had been founded on the Freneh 
civil law. An act establishing trial by jury was also one of the 
eight acts passed at this first session, which was adjourned on the 
15th of October, after sitting for nearly a month. 
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No less important is the record, dated Wednesday, June 26th, 
1793, “ House of Assembl: abill to effect the 
gradual suppression of slavery. Ordered that the said bill pass 
and be sent up for concurrence.” And on July 2nd, a minute of 
the Legislative Council reads : “Read, as amended in the Legisla- 
tive Council, a bill to prevent the further introduction of slaves 
into this provinee. The house concurred in the amendments.” 

In an issue of the Upper Canada Gazette of the same year, an 
advertisement appears, which gives the hest evidence needed for 
the passage of such a law 














JUVE DOLLARS REWARD Rin ovay from th subvatben, Weinss 

day, the 25th of June last, a negro man-servant, named John, Who: 
ever will take up the said negro man and return him to his master shall re 
ceive the above reward, All persons are forbid harboring the said negro man 
at their peril, 


In the issue of August 19th, 1795, two other advertisements 
are to be found—one of “The runaway of Sue, a negro wench,” 
and the other; 

(YALE for three years of a negro wench named Chloe, 23 years old, who un: 


D> derstands washing, cooking, ete. Apply to Robert Franklin, at the 
Receiver-General’s, 


Even Peter Russell, when administrator of the Provinee, ad- 
vertised for sale “a black woman named Peggy, and her son 
named Jupiter,” the price set upon Peggy being $150, and Jupiter 
$200. 

Commenting upon this act in his prorogation Speech of 1793, 
Governor Simeoe expressed himself in noble though stilted lan- 
guage: “The Act for the gradual abolition of slavery in this 
colony, in no respect meets from me a more cheerful concurrence 
than in that provision which repeals the power heretofore held 
hy the executive branch of the constitution, and precludes it 
from giving sanction to the importation of slaves, and I cannot 
but anticipate with singular pleasure that such persons as may be 
in that unhappy condition which sound policy and humanity 
unite to condemn, added to their own personal protection from 
all undue severity, by the Jaw of the land, may from hence- 
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forth look forward with certainty to the emancipation of their 


















































eth, 
‘the offspring.” | 
Dass | Great Britain passed her anti-slavery bill in 1883: the United \ 
e of States in 1865; Brazil in 1871. Upper Canada set them all a 
isla- | noble example a century ago. | 
wes | ‘Phe dual language, as well as other debatable questions with | 
” j which we of 1893 are familiar, had their inception in this first 
"an provincial parliament. In the session of 1793 a motion read : Wl 
| for Ordered, That such Acts as have already passed, or may here- Wh 
i after pass, the Legislature of this province be translated into the Hiy 
me | __ French language for the benefit of the inhabitants of the westem Wi 
nt district. of this province, and other French settlers who may i 
I re come to reside within this provinee, and that Angus Maedonell, 
) man Clerk of this House, be likewise employed as a French translator 
for this and other purposes of this How it 
nth On the same day that the above was moved in the House an il 
veh,” fades was presented to Governor Simeoe by the House, in which bil 
the following significant clauses appear il 
“We have heard with the truest concern of the great violenee | 
osc | and almost universal anarchy that have been introduced by the | 
tle persons exercising the supreme power in France into that once | 
flourishing kingdom, violence that even the sacred person of ma- i 
ad jesty has not eseaped; anarchy that threatens to be the total de- i! 
r son struction of that kingdom. ‘Though our natural enemy, we de- ey} 
piter ( plore their miseries, but as good citizens and lovers of rule and 
order we detest their principles. | 
1793, “We assure your Excellency that our utmost diligence shall be Wh 
lan- used to frame and complete such a Militia Bill as will not only {et 
this show our own promptness to fulfil your Exeelleney’s wishes, but i 
rence our own energy in defending that noble constitution which ll { 
held Great Britain has given us, and which, by enabling us to repel I j 
les it ] insults, will secure to us the invaluable blessings that we derive HE 
wnnof from it.” | ( 
ay be In the session of 1793, both Houses joined in a patriotic ad- i | 
unity dress to.“'‘The King’s Most Excellent Majesty,” arising out of the Bh 
from French revolution: “ We beg to lay before you our loyalty andlove, | || 
ence- And if it should be deemed necessary to add to our tried zeal and | 
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affection, we assure your Majesty that no exertion on our part 
shall be wanting to convince our fellow subjects that the fore- 
most rank is our station among those who stand forth for the 
protection and defence of their King and country.” 

Other important measures were passed during the sessions of 
these early Parliaments, such as providing for the erection of court 
houses and other public buildings, establishing a superior court 
of civil and criminal jurisdiction, regulating the licensing of public 
houses, and a year or two afterwards, among the Acts passed, was 
one “to make temporary provision for the regulation of trade be- 
tween this province and the United States of America, by land or 
inland navigation.” But the introduction of the English Civil 
Law was the foundation which these pioneer legislators well and 
truly laid. 

We cannot do too much honor to these men who, working 
under new conditions and with a new system of gove 
ment, that is, new to the infant colony, provided proper and w 
legislative means for the development of a great province; nor 
should we forget the sacrifices their position entailed, some tra~ 
velling for long distances through the virgin forest on horseback, 
with food for man and beast in the capacious and unwieldy sad- 
dle bags; others skirting the shores of the lake in bark canoes, 
all sacrificing much as the selected representatives of the seatter- 
ed and sparse population. 
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CHAPTER IL. 
THE FIRST PARLIAMENT BUILDINGS IN LITTLE YORK. 


1796-1813 


York was Aschled upon after inch a and con- 
sideration. Newark was found to be unsuitable for 
many reasons, but chiefly on account‘of its dangerous 

nearness to the American frontier, the original British fort, 
we which was on the south side of the river, having been given 


up to the United States. During the early summer of 1793, 
therefore, Simeoe, aecompanied by several boats, which contained 
his suite and other officials, his Executive Council, and a detach- 
ment of the Queen's Rangers, cruised around the head of Lake 
Ontario for the first time, until he weighed anchor opposite the old 
French fort, which was the only habitation besides a few wig- 
wams of Indians who were temporarily camped on this their 
ancient camping grounds. 

‘The Governor soon decided to make this, the site of the present 
city of Toronto, his capital; though he had previously made tem- 
porary choiee of the site of the present city of London, on the 
banks of the Thames, which was then known as La Tranche. 
He spent the winter of 1794-5 in the nascent eapital, engaged 
in perfeeting plans for the village, living in a tent which had a 
history of its own, as it had once belonged to Captain Cook, the 
famous Yorkshire navigator. In the spring of 1794, hewn logs, 
immense beams, shingles, planks, and scantling prepared in the 
adjoining woods were strewn along the shore, with irregular 
heaps of stone and a few bricks for the chimneys. In July 
of that year, the Canada Guzette, the first paper published in 
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the new Province, contained an advertisement which briefly 
read : “ Wanted, carpenters for the public buildings to be erected 
at York. Applications to be made to John MeGill, Esq., at 
York, or to Mr, Allan MeNab, ab Navy Hall (Newark).” (‘Thus 
were the foundations being laid for the first legislative buildings 
to be erected in this Province, and which were completed in 
1796. The site of this old-time structure was on a small piece 
of cleared land but a stone's throw from the waters of the 
bay to the south, and the forest to the north and east, while 
not far to the west there stood a grove of fine oak trees— 
a remnant of the original forest, and an irregular road led to it 
from Castle Frank, on the banks of the Don. This road now 
forms Parliament-street. The ground was covered with finely 
grown timber and the spot had a noble aspect. 'The buildings faced 
westward and commanded a full view of the harbor in that diree- 
tly screened off; they 
” « yielding wild hay,” 
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tion, The swamps in the rear were evide 
are spoken of in early plans as “ meadows; 
“natural meadow which may be mowed,” ete. 

The laying of the foundations and the subsequent building 
operations were events of much interest to the handful of settlers 
and soldiers who formed the limited population. It was neces- 
sary to advertise again in 1796 for “a few good house earpenters 
for the publie buildings at York, to whom good encouragement 
will be given;” but at last the buildings were finished, and “ the 
Palace of the Government,” asit was pompously ealled, was ready 
for occupation, Bishop Strachan, in writing to Thomas Jefferson, 
describes them as being composed of “two elegant halls, with 
convenient offices for the accommodation of the Legislature and 
the Courts of Justice.” There were two edifices designed as 
wings to a centre, each 40x25 feet, and standing a hundred feet 
apart, and in an old water color they appear at the extreme 
eastern end of the main and only street of the embryo city, hard 
by the wooden blockhouse, with a plot of land adjoining, called 
“Government Park.” They were utilized, when Parliament was 
not sitting, as the court room for the Court of King’s Bench. 
‘The Legislative Council met in a separate building to the west. 
Dr. Seadding says: “As to the character of the early parlia- 
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ment buildings here erected, they seem to have consisted of two 
separate edifices or halls, intended at some future time to be 
united by a larger central structure, of which they would form 
the wings ; | but this larger structure was never erected ; in the 
meantime a sort of covered way or eolonnade passed from the one 
to the other. The buildmg, as thus arranged, is marked upon 
old plans, still existing, of these parts, and shown also in an early 
pictorial sketch of this locality.” 

It is interesting to recall the size and state of Toronto in 1796_ 
‘A few new buildings had been erected in addition to the twelve 
log houses and the barracks that first for d the settlement. 
Vessels approaching the banks threw out a gang plank to the 
muddy shore. To the north, the Governor's soldiers had hewn 
out a roadway to Lake Simcoe, a distance of 30 miles, Old set- 
tlers who passed away during the fifties, were wont to tell thril- 
stories of the bears shot on King-street, and the howling of 
the wolves at night in the vieinity of the Parliament Buildings 
and the market ! 

Yet, despite the perils and dangers surrounding the settlers, 
they made the best possible use of their limited social advantages 
and no doubt suceeded in enjoying life measurably well. Peter 
Russell, writing from Newark in 1796 to John MeGill, at York, 
says: “Tam sorry you suffer so much personally from the cold, 
but hope the ladies may be able to enjoy the charm 
you must have on your bay and up the Yonge-st. road and to 
the Humber, and up the Don to Castle Frank (Governor Simeoe’s 
residence), where an early dinner must be picturesque and del 
ful” “Castle Frank ” stood till 1829, when, deserted and uneared 
for, it was destroyed by fire. 

‘The interest attending the completion of the Parliament build- 
ings was not to be compared to the excitement connected with 
their formal opening on the occasion of the meeting of the first 
Legislatw vithin their wooden walls. Six months before, with 
commendable forethought and prevision, Peter Russell wrote 
from Newark (on Dec. 14th, 1796):—“ As the Legislature is to 
meet at York the first of June, it becomes absolutely necessary 
that provision shall be made for their recept’on without loss of 
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time, You will therefore be pleased to apprise the inhabitants 

of the town that twenty-five gentlemen will want lodgings and 
board during the sessions, which may possibly induce them to fix 
up their houses, and lay in provisions to accommodate them, 
‘Those two detached houses, belonging to the Government House, 
mist, at any rate, be got ready,—the one for the Legis 
Council, the other for the Assembly.” 

“The bars, tables, and other articles belonging to them, T shall 
direct to be sent over from hence. The house appropriated for 
the Legislative Couneil can be occasionally used as a Council 
Chamber. I beg, likewise, that you desire Mr. Graham to ex- 
amine the two canvas houses, and report the practicability of 
removing the best of them to the town, to be raised there for 
giving dinners in tothe members of the two Houses. Mr. Pilling- 
ton tells me that the screws which fasten them together will no 
Tonger act, and that larger ones must be provided if ever they 
are again removed. We must, therefore, know the expense before 
the job is undertaken, and caleulate whether a temporary building 
with boards, so constructed as not to injure the materials, may 
not be cheaper and more commodious’” (a lesson in Government 
‘economy, truly.) “If this should be the case, the canvas houses 
may stand, and, with Major Smith's permission, I will consign 
that quarter to the accommodation of the Chief Justice.” 

Another side light is thrown on the habits and eustoms of that 
early day, by the following order of Governor Simeoe :-— 








tive 











“York, 25th June, 1796, 
“To John McGill, Esq. Str,—You are hereby required and 
directed to purchase from time to time such quantities of rum 
“as may be requisite to give the men employed at work in the 
“water on the wharf and canal at York; and for the so doing, 
“this shall be your order and authority 








“LGE 





Though Governor Simcoe selected the site, prepared the plans, 
and directed the construction of the legislative buildings, he 
had been called to another sphere of action by the time they 
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were ready for use, he having been transferred to the Governor- 
ship of St. Domingo. 

Before passing to another stage in our legislative history, it 
is but fitting to add another humble tribute to Upper Canada’s 
first Governor, who was the founder of much that has endured 
in the country he served so faithfully for six years, and it 
isto be hoped that @ memorial worthy of the man will sotne day 
and soon be erected to his honor in Toronto,— such a monument 
‘and statue” (as the York Pioneers have memorialized), “as 
would keep in memory forever the first establishment of Parlia- 
tary and Constitutional Government amongst us—the statue 
being that of the far-sighted statesman and soldier who was the 
instrument whereby so many benefits were conferred on the 
Province of Upper Canada, that is to say, on our existing Prov- 
ince of Ontario.’ 

‘The inscription upon Simeoe’s monument in Exeter Cathedral 
best describes the man and his work 

















Sacrep To THE Menony 
or 

JOHN GRAVES SIMCOE, 
Lioutenant-General in the Army, and Colonel of the Twenty-seeond 
Regiment of Foot, who died on the 25th day of October, 1806, aged 
fifty-four years, in whose life and character the virtues of the hero, th 
patriot, and the Christian, were so eminently conspicuous that it may 
bo justly said, he served his King and his country with a zeal excelled 

only by his piety toward God. 








Russell, who 





The successor of Simeoe was the Honorable Pet 
had come out from England to act, first as his Seeretary or Aide, 
and afterward as his Inspector-General. It was he who con- 
vened the first Parliament held in York, which met in June of 


1797. It sat for eight weeks, and it is to be hoped that the 


” legislators were provided with “board 
nd in keeping with their im- 





“twenty-five gentlem 
and lodging ” to their satisfaction, 
portance and dignity. 

His addresses to the Houses contain some interesting paragraphs. 
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Rumors of invasion wore evidently ripe, for in 1700 he says to 
the members of the Assembly : ea 
“Tam happy to inform you that the intelligence communicated { of 
to me in the beginning of the winter respecting a combined attack —_[ th 
of this Province, said to be in preparation from the side of the 4 — m 
Mississippi, turns out to have had little or no foundation, Tthas, ( —w 
however, had the very pleasing effect of evineing our internal m 
strength to repel any hostile attempt from that quarter; for I ha 
cannot sufficiently applaud the very animated exertions of the bl 
Lieutenants of counties, and the loyal spirit and zeal exhibited th 
by the militia of the several districts on this occasion, whereby th 
two thousand volunteers from the respective eorps thereof were pe 
immediately put into a state of readiness to march with their Th 





army at a moment to where ever they might. be ordered, and I 
am persuaded that the rest would have soon followed with equal 
alacrity if their services had been wanted.” ere 

Like his predecessor, he also made his Addresses the medium Ra 
for a little sermonizing, his speech of 1798 concluding as fol- 
lows: “I must not omit to call upon you for your most zealous ov 





exertions in suppressing vice, immorality and profaneness among Eu 
the people, that by the general practice of true piety and virtue Br 
this Provinee may merit the Divine protection and favor, without wa 


which no ni 





tion or individual, though ever so mighty, ean expect att 
to prosper. loe 

An interesting evidence of the loyalty existing at this time is wh 
afforded by a resolution to the King offering His Majesty the the 
surplus of the Provincial revenue (which, by the way, had the lib 


























honor of being the first surplus in the history of the Provinee,) I 
“for the purposes of the present just and necessary war (with mir 
France) and towards the support of his Government.” unt 
During the same year the records of the Assembly mentior dire 

a petition from “Darius Dunham and 119 others, members of a Jus 
Methodist society, praying that Parliament provision the same duti 
toleration be extended to them as to other sects in this Pro- Go 
vince, so as to give validity to their marriages,” but the time was Pre 
not ripe for such an extension of liberty, the motion being app 
suc 


negatived by a vote of eight to two; although the tenor of the 
petition was granted a few sessions afterwards, 
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‘The non-attendance of members to their legislative duties be- 
came a serious question at this time, and adjournments for lack 
of a quortin were not infrequent. The House had to deal with 
the matter, and, during the session of 1798, the absentees were so 











numerous that, after excusing some on account of illness, three 
were left who received the formal censure of the House—Timothy 


Thompson, Thomas Smith and Thomas MeKee—*who, in not 
having attended their duty in Parliament, are highly reprehensi- 
ble,” and notice was given them that if they did not attend 
their duty more religiously in future a fine would be imposed on 
them. The same House passed a bill providing “for the ex- 
ponses of the members while attending their service in Parliament.” 
‘The public accounts of that year mention £50 as the sum to 
“reimburse twelve members their travelling expenses.” 

Another add 
erence to Great Britain that is interesting in view of the Home 
Rule question 

“It is with the sincerest pleasure that I aunounee to you an 
event of the utmost importance which has lately taken place in 
Europe. I mean the union of Great Britain and Ireland. ‘The 
British nations are now entirely consolidated, and all that seemed 
wanting to make them all that they are eapable of being is 
attained. Everything that was partial, everything that was 
local, everything that could recall the recollection that those 
whom nature intended to be one were distinet, is done away, and 
the most intimate union is established on the justest and most 
















by Russell during this session contained a ref- 








liberal principles 

Russell acted as President of the Legislative Council and Ad- 
ministrator during three sessions of this second Parli: d 
until the arrival, in the latter year, of Peter Hunter, who in turn 
dirocted the Administration until 1805, In his absenee Chief 
Justice Ensley was one of a committee who performed the 
duties of the office, During these few years York steadily grew. 
Governor Hunter was followed by the Hon. Alexander Grant as 
President, till Francis Gore arrived from England as the newly- 
appointed representative. Like Simeoe, as well as most of his 
successors, Gore was essentially a soldier-governor, but he differed 
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from Simeoe in possessing an unbending nature and a tenacity of 
purpose with which he tried to plant old-world ideas in new- 
world soil. 

Having obtained leave of absence, Gore sailed for England in 
1811, leaving the Government in the hands of Sir Isaae Brock 
as President and Administrator. Not returning to Canada un- 
til the close of 1815, Gore was absent during the American inva- 
sion. Brock had called Parliament together in the month of 
February, 1812, when in his opening address he referred to the 
possible difficulties with the United States. During this same 
session he issued, through the medium of the House of Assembly 
a strongly-worded address to the people of Canada in thes 
terms: “ Already have we the joy to remark that the spirit of 
loyalty has burst forth in all its ancient splendor * * They 
(the Americans) will tell you that they have come to give you 
freedom—yes, the base slaves of the most contemptible faction 
that ever directed the affairs of any nation—the minions of the 
very syeophants who lick the dust from the feet of Bonaparte, 
will tell you that they are come to communicate the blessings of 
liberty to this province, but you have only to look at your situ- 
ation to put such hypocrites to confusion.” ‘The entire popula- 
tion of the province at this time was only 77,000. ‘The work of 
marshalling his small forces, therefore, as the ary comman 
der, against a much greater force, coupled with the duties de- 
volving upon him as the civil administrator of the province, must 
have severely taxed Brock’s executive skill and ability, both of 
whieh, however, stood the test. 

‘The legislation during Brock’s session included provision for 
the establishment of a general post throughout the Province, an 
from packing juries, and another to pre- 
ng a bounty for apprehending deserters, 
e presented praying for the privilege 

































act to restrain sherifis 
vent desertion by gran 
while the first petitions w 
of voting by ballot. 
Brook's career reached an untimely end by his death on the 
18th of October, 1812, his successor being General Sheatte. In 
April, 1818, the first direct effects of the war were felt in the 
new capital, On the 27th day of that month, a force of 1,600 * 
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‘Americans, under General Dearborn, reached the shores of the 
little town, having crossed the lake from Sackett’s Harbor. ‘The 
‘American foree burned all the public buildings, including the 
parliament b ted in 1796, and which, therefore, had 
a life of nearly seventeon years. It is said that when the 
‘Americans entered the Legislative Chamber, before applying the 
torch to it, they found a human sealp suspended direetly over the 
Speaker's chair, It was regarded asa choice trophy, and was pre 
sented to General Dearborn, who passed it on to the Secretary at 
Washington. ‘The startling prize, however, ultimately turned 
out to be but a periwig or official peruke left behind by its 
owner, who it is presumed, as well as hoped, had one to take its 
place. ‘The loss of the legislative buildings was small compared 
to the loss of the library, and all the state papers and records, 
which were destroyed. The Americans only remained in occu- 
pation for four days, the troops re-embarking in their flotilla of 
fourteen vessels for their return voyage to Fort George. 

‘An aged resident of Ottawa, Mrs, Seymour, is able to call to 
memory the burning of the parliament buildings, and all the 
stirring events connected with the capture of the little settle- 
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ment. 

Sixteen annual sessions were held in these pioneer buildings 
before their destruction. ‘The comparative harmony and absence 
of partisan spirit that charaeterized the Newark par- 
liament, unfortunately ended with that parliament, for party 
strife and its consequent biekerings then began to make its 
appearance. An interesting light is thrown on the legislative 
life of the period mentioned by the Hon. Richard Cartwright, 
who for twenty-three years was a member of the Legislative 
Council, he being, as will be remembered, one of the original 
appointees in 1792. During the session of 1801 the election of a 
Speaker gave rise to considerable intrigue as between two rival 
candidates, and the session began “ with a considerable degree of 
warmth,” as a chronicler cautiously puts it. A disputed election 
also gave rise to much acrimonious discussion. Justice Aleock, 
the sitting member, whose election was voided because of the 
“unwarrantable steps taken to secure his election, was re- 
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quested to withdraw from the House during the discussion of his 
‘ease, but he replied he would not do so “unless they threw him 
out neck and heels,” and, as this extreme was not resorted to, he 
kept his seat during the debate, ‘The faet, too, that a judge of 
the Court of King's Bench could be a candidate for a seat in a 
assembly, illustrates the radical change in methods and 














popt 
precedents that have since been brought about, 

Mr. Cartwright also gives an interesting pieture of the sessions 
of the first parliament in his published letters, in which he 
ted. He mentions the eom- 








gives a résumé of the legislation effo 
paratively unknown fact that * the river Traneke (the old name 
of the river Thames) is still talked of as the seat of govern- 
ment,” only to strongly oppose it, however, his favorite site being 
at Kingston, between which place and the boundary line of the 
two provinees lay the greatest mass of the population. Writing 
during the session of 1793 (held in Newark) he tells his corres 
pondent, “For my part I begin to be disgusted with polities 
for the reason amongst others that instead of sitting down cordi- 
ally together to form regulations solely for the public good, he 
found the government disposed to “caleulate their measures as 
inuch with a view to patronage and private endowment as the 
prosperity of the colony.” He added: “Such « poliey, if persisted 
far, will unquestionably be sowing the seeds 
naps laying the foundation of future 














in and pushed 
of evil discord, and pe 








revolution 

Conflicts between the Leg 
ing the sessions in York w 
in the latter, so much s0.as to occasion “ the different branches of 
the legislature to separate in very ill humor.” One great subject 
of disagreement wax the refusal of the couneil to allow the 
assemblymen to be paid their per diem allowance, or “ wages” as 
they were termed, of 10s. from the provincial fund instead of by 
a direct assessment on their constituents. It was argued that if 
payment were made from the provincial coffers, the legislators 
would be tempted to unduly prolong their parliamentary labors 

Again in 1807 the House of Assembly experienced stormy 
times. Mr, Thorpe was evidently the disturbing element in this 








tiveCouneil and the Assembly dur- 
‘common as the dissensions 
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session by his allusions to revolution, which were regarded as 
highly treasonable, and in various “factious measures couched 
in insidious and inflammatory language.” ‘Thorpe was another 
ease of one of His Majesty's judges ocenpying a dual réle on the 
judiciary and in par 

During the session of 1808, Joseph Wileocks, a printer, was im- 
prisoned by the order of the House for “an impudent libel ” on the 
Lieutenant-Governor and Assembly, only to be elected in 1809 to 
the House, without opposition. “It is much to be regretted that 
every demagogue has a probable chance of obtaining a seat in 
this House,” is the despairing complaint of a disgusted legislator 
of that day 

‘The session of 1808 witnessed a peculiar scene, when three 
or four of the members abruptly left for their distant 
homes with a determination to put a stop to the business of the 
-ssion, rather than submit to the intention of the majority to 
carry a bill regarding the establishment of schools, ‘The 
Lieutenant-Governor, as « punish 
government appointments they held, but despite this evi- 
dence of vice-regal displeasure, every one of the off 
hers was returned at the next election, “ Amidst all these per 
plexities,” however, much useful legislation was passed from year 
to year. ‘The legislative couneil was reorganized at this time by 
its veduetion from nine to five members, and vacancies were 
filled so as to give proper weight and influence as a counterpois 
to the “rashness” of the lower house. For Sir Francis Gore, 
who was now Lieutenant: 
He complained of being mis 
General (Mr Firth), “a man who,” he 
governable temper that ever man was cur: 
self-sufficient, mereenary and rapacious.” 

Before leaving these original Parliament Buildings in York, it 
is perhaps well to record here the fet of the duel before referred 
to that took place at the rear of the buildings, between John 
Small, Clerk of the Executive Council, and Attorney-General 
John White. ‘The latter was shot in the hip and soon died; the 
former was indheted for murder, but was acquitted. This tragic 
Bnd, 1800. 
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rably disappointed in his Attorney 
aid “has the most un- 
d with, but is withal 


















affair occurred on Janua 







































CHAPTER IL 


THE SECOND PARLIAMENT BUILDINGS AND TEMPORARY QUARTERS. 


reas 
A OWARD the close of 1813, Lieutenant-Governor Sir 
Gordon Drummond arrived at York, and assumed 
military and civil control of the Provinee. - Parlia-y 
ment was called for the following February, the first 
session being held in the “ball room,” as it was called, off 
Jordan's York Hotel, which stood on King-street near’ 
Berkeley-street. It was a first-class house of entertainment in 
its day, and the legislators regarded their temporary quarters as 
something palatial. 
"The records of this first session after the war naturally con- 
tain many references to that event. The Lieutenant-Governor, 
seech from the Throne, voiced “his most devout gratitude 
to the Divine Providenee, which seems to have manifested an 
especial protection to the righteous eause of our defence against 
fan enemy unprovoked und implacable, who, at the moment they 
‘ere exulting in the assurances of their commander that the 
onquest of the Canadas was achieved, were arvested in their 
progress to invade our sister province, and their collective forve 
Niscomfited by a handful of British troops, who drove them in 
dicmay to seek refuge on their own shores. With no less gal- 
jantry in another quarter a small band of British soldiers at- 
tacked and carried by storm the Fortress of Niagara, the strong- 
est and most formidable position they held on our frontier. In 
advancing to this enterprise the troops beheld with indignation 
the smoking ruins of the town of Niagara, which an atrocious 
30 
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Poliey had devoted to the flames. Resentful of the misery 
brought upon the innocent but too credulous inhabitants, who 
had remained until the last moment under a promise of protee- 
tion to their persons and property, the army inflicted a severe 
retaliation in the entire destruction of the whole frontier, from 
Lake Erie to Lake Ontarig, after defeating a very superior force 
of the enemy. ‘Thus the valor of our soldiers and eitizens has 
proved what can be effected in a good cause by men who have 
nothing in view but their own honor and the country's welfare.” 

No less congratulatory were his remarks on the conquest of 
Britain's red-coats in other lands. “His Majesty’s arms, united 
with those of Spain and Portugal, under the command of Field 
Marshal the Marquis of Wellington, have rescued the Peninsula 
from its invaders, whilst the northern powers of Europe have 
overwhelmed and destroyed Napoleon's immense armies and com- 
pelled him to retire into the bosom of France 

One of the afterelaps of the war is recorded in the annals of 
the session of 1814, when the names of seventven members were 
called as being present, while seven were absent, as follows :— 

MeDonell, Alex., prisoner with the enemy ; Wilson, Jno,, sick ; 
Marcle, Abraham, and Willeocks, Jos., deserted to the enem; 
Clench, Ralph ; MeGregor, Jno. : MeCormack, Wm., prisoners wi 
the enemy 

The House thereupon resolved that “ sufficient evidence having 
been offered to this House of the traitorous and disloyal deser- 
tion of Joseph Willcocks, one of its mem 3, to the enemy, and 
of his actually having borne arms against His Majesty's Gover 
ment, that this House, entertaining the utmost abhorrence of his 
infamous conduct, which has rendered him ineapable of sitting or 
voting in this House, do declare his seat vacant, and that he shall 
no longer be 

Abraham Marcle was also treated to similar resolution, and 
Sir Gordon expressed his opinion that “it has been more a sub- 
ject of regret than surprise to have found two members of the 
Legislative body in the ranks of the enemy. A due regard to 
the interest of the loyal subject requires that means should be 
adopted to punish such traitors as adhere to the enemy, by the 
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feitures to be applied to 





confiseation of their estates, ull such f 
the relief of sufferers by the war within the Province. 

Still another point touched upon by the King’s representative, 
was the suggestion to “give justice to those who have gallantly 
hazarded their lives in defence of the Province, by taxing those 
stain from war, at a higher rate 











who, from religious scruples, al 
than heretofore,” the Quakers being here referred to. 

After the oceupaney for one session of the ball-room of Jor- 
succeeding sessions were held in a residenee, 





dans Hotel, sever 
oceupied in after years by Chief Justice Draper, known as The 
Lawn, and which stood at the north-west corner of Wellington 
and York-streets, It was hidden from the publie view by a fence 








and a row of old trees, ineluding a huge weeping willow 

In September, 1815, Gore returned from England and again 
assumed the reins of government, Jordan’s name being among 
those affixed to an “address of welcome.” Notwithstanding this 
assurance of good-will, considerable ill-feeling seems to have 
isted against the Downing-street representative on the part of his 
parliament; indeed, during one of the sessions he took wnbrage 
at some of the projected measures of the House, and declared he 
“would dismiss the rascals,” a threat which he carried out to the 
letter, by going down to the House in his ordinary undress garb, 
and sending them home with a few words, as strong as they were 
uncourtly, ringing in their ears 

"Phat he had not a few friends as well as some popularity among 
the members is evidenced by the passage of the famous Spoon 
Bill in the session of 1815, the act voting £3,000 sterling for a 
service of plate for their returned Governor, “in perpetual remem- 
branee of the people’s gratitude.” ‘This large sum stands out in 
striking contrast to a vote of but £800, during the same session, for 
the establishment of a parliamentary library to replace the one 
burnt in 1813. 

‘he session of 1816 was signalized by the passage of several 
useful measures, the most important being the extension of the 
publie school system. The Governor congratulated the Upper 
House on “its provision for the dissemination of letters in this 
Infant Colony, which must secure to you the gratitude and ven- 
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eration of the rising and future generations, while the wisdom 
of your determination to leave the regulation of Commercial 

Duties and Drawbacks to His Majesty's Executive Government 
of this Province, until the Imperial Parliament decides upon 
them, eannot be called in question’ 

‘The session of 1817 was the last over which Sir Francis Gore 
had jurisdiction. Among the first of the motions to be passed 
was one which throws a side light on the relations between the 
House and the Governor, when they demanded from the latter 
“the rights and privileges of this House as amply as they are 
enjoyed by the House of Commons in Great Britain.” In his 
last address to“his Parliament, Gore claims that the Unite King- 
dom has attained the summit of national prosperity, “its last act 
being to compel the abolition of Christian Slavery in the pirati- 
cal States of Barbary, to whose tyranny the chief nations of 
Europe had submitted for ages.” 

The Hon. Samuel Smith acted as Administrator and delivered 
the inaugural speech of the session of 1818, wherein he suggests 
an appropriation to assist emigrants to leave the United Kingdom 
and settle in the new Province. He also refers to the fact that 
asum had been set apart during a previous session toward the 
erection of legislative buildings (to replace those destroyed five 
years’ previously), but that it had been appropriated for the de- 
fence of the Province, and advises “the knights, citizens and 
burgesses” who formed the assembly to replace that sum, and to 
increase it for the same object, to all of which his dutiful subjects 
acceded, 

The closing address of the Administrator reveals increasing 
signs of friction between the Upper and Lower Houses. When 
he called them together he said it was in full expectation that 
they would assiduously labor to bring up any arrears of public 
business, and he regretted the imore to have experienced disap- 
pointment, and “finding no probability of any concert between 
the two Houses,” he concludes: “I come reluctantly to close the 
session with its business unfinished. I do most earnestly entreat 
you to weigh well, during the recess, the important effects of 
such a disunion, and that you may meet resolved to conciliate 
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sof reso- 





and be useful.” The Journals of 1818 contain a st 
lutions that passed between the two Houses as to their respec- 
tive functions and assumption of powers and privileges which 
makes interesting reading even though the anomaly has long 
since been discarded. In replying to the Legislative Council, the 
Assembly asserted that the resolutions of the former “excite 
emotions of the highest interest, being in their essence pregnant 
with principles subversive of the exercise of the functions of the 
Representative Body of the People, nor would the House yield 
to the impression that it would ever be induced by weak example 
to compromise its undoubted and invaluable rights ;" and as a 
further reply to the Upper Chamber, the incensed parliament 
arians ordered reprinted in the Journals the opening and closing 
address of Simcoe, at the first session of 1792, when he outlined 
the duties and privileges of the popular House. Harmony seems 
to have been restored by the next session, when the resolutions 
and counter resolutions above mentioned were ordered to be ex- 
punged from the Journals, and thus the hatchet was burie 
Perhaps this magnanimous action was the result of the Licuten 
ant-Covernor's appeal to the members of both Houses, “ to recol- 
lect the celebrity of their proceedings. ‘These considerations, 
enlightened manners, and the beneficial influences of religion 
will no doubt regulate the intercourse between your august as- 
lies,” was the placatory tone which he used. 

‘A second session was convened on October 12th, 1818, when 
Sir Peregrine Maitland made his first appearance as the King's 
deputy, the cause assigned for the extra session being the total 
want of funds to meet the exigencies of the State. He sur- 
mised, however, that, in the course of their investigations into 
the wants of the Province, the members “ would feel a just in- 
dignation at the attempts which have been made to excite dis- 
content and to organize sedition. Should it appear to them,” he 
added, “that a Convention of Delegates camot exist without 
danger to the constitution, in framing law of prevention, your 
dispassionate wisdom will be careful that it shall not unwarily 
ght of the subject by such a redress of 















































trespass on that sacred 
his grievances by petition.” 
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In the addres 





in response the House stated that it was to be 
remembered that this favored land was assigned to their fathers 
asa retreat for suffering loyalty, and not a sanctuary for sedi- 
tion, and deeply lamented that the insidious designs of one fae- 
tious individual should have succeeded in drawing into the eup- 
port of his vile machinations so many honest men and loyal sub- 
jects of His Majesty, Robert Gourlay was the offender referred 
to, who was banished in 1819, after a long imprisonment, “An 
Act to prevent certain meetings within this Province,” or “the 
sagging bill” as it was nick-named, was one of the steps taken 
by the assembly to prevent free discussion, 

Peregrine Maitland, the presiding genius of provineial at- 
fairs sent out from England, in succession to Governor Gore, 
cecupied the position for the comparatively long period of ten 
years, Like his predecessor, he had little sympathy with the 
Canadian people, and, as a consequence, never enjoyed a popu 
larity such as Governor Simeoe won. He is described as a true 
type of an English aristocrat, his tall, soldier-like figure giving 
him a dignity in keeping with his position, 

By the establish nt of his miniature court at Government. 
House, the cleavage began between the rulers and the ruled, 
which resulted in the establishment of what afterward became 

The Family Compaet,” which was destined to play such an im. 
portant part in the history of the Provinee. The Governor and 
his eabinet controlled the appointments to the Legislative and 
Executive Councils, and this fact also served to lay the foundation 
for the conflict which ended in the uprising twenty years after, 

The formal opening of Parliament under Sir Peregrine’s régime 
was an imposing affir when, amid the thunders of cannon und 
the cheers of the crowd of colonists, the Lieutenant-Governor 
with immaculate periwig, a glittering sword and a gorgeous uni- 
form, was only less imposing than the searlet. uniformed officers 
OF the garrison who composed the guard of honor. ‘To-day the 
Pageantry of state is sadly democratic, the eannon is silenced, the 
beriwig has disappeared, and only a seant display of gold lace and 
brass buttons takes the place of the gorgeous spectacle of 1820, 

Tt was during the session of 1818 that work was begun on the 





























































































“managers of public buildings” were appointed, Peter Robinson 
and Grant Powell, who reported to the House in 1819, as follows 
“The undersigned beg leave to submnit to the Honorable House 
of Assembly their proceedings as managers to carry into effect 
the wishes of the two Houses, relative to the erection of suitable 
buildings for their accommodation. ‘The accompanying letter of 
Mr, Secretary Hillier will show the authority under which they 





have to state that, 
in complianee with the request ther vyed, they proceeded 
without delay to close with the lowest proposals for such a build- 
ing, together with the old brick buildings repaired, which would, 
in their opinion, afford all the accommodation at present actually 
required for the convenience of the Legislature, at the same time 
kecping in view the probability of more extensive provision for 
that purpose being necessary at some future day. ‘The contract 
was closed with Mr. Jonathan Cassels, who immediately. pro- 
ceeded to lay in material, and has already made some progress | 
in the repairs of the old buildings. ‘The contract, with plan in 

detail of the building, is herewith submitted, in whieh it will be “Sf 
soon that no prejudice will acerue to the contracting parties by + | 





have engaged in the undertaking, and th 
con) 
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new House of Parliament, which was completed in 1820. ‘Two ! 
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any deviation of the plan therein agreed on.” To which report 
the House assented. 
‘The structure was as plain as its predecessor, but the growth 
nil prosperity of the capital was shown in its being built of 
brick instead of wood. It oceupied the site of the old gaol — { 
Which, until a few years ago, was a landmark near the corner * 
of King and Berkeley-streets, In Talbot's “Five Years in Can- | 
ada” he di es the new structure as “a long and commo- | ( 
dious building, built with brick and with much simplicity.” As | 
early as 1804, and before the destruction of the original build~ 
ings, a surgeon of the 49th regiment, named Walsh, designed & 
plan for a new House of Assembly, to be of wood and briek and 
to cost £1,000 a story, but it was never earried out, $ 
“The public buildings that were destroyed,” says Dr. Seadding 
“ were replaced, about the year 1818, by others more extensive, 3 
and of amore imposing character, but situated on the same spot; 
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and here the Parliament continued to hold its sessions down to 
the year 1824, when they were again totally destroyed, but this 
time not by the hand of an invading foe, but by a fire originating 
in an over-heated flue These buildings I myself well remember, 
having more than onee witnessed the pageantry attendant on tha 
pening of the House by the Lieutenant-Governor of the day, Sir 
Peregrine Maitland, pageantry humble enough, no doubt, but 
then appearing very: magni 

Tt was on the night of the 30th December 1824, that the Parlia- 
mentBuildings were again destroyed by five, this time ae cidentally, 
as Dr. adding has said, a defe t in the flues being the cause. 
The loss was estimated at £2,000. ‘The furniture and library were 
fortunately saved, but some of the House journals were loct 

Tn January of the following year, Parliament met in the old 
General Hospital, whieh stood between King-stroct and Hospital- 
street (now Richmond-street) just west of the old Upper Canada 
College. ‘The Hospital had the honor of being the most important 
puilding in the Provinee at that time. “Tt was two steder in 
height, of red brick, 107 feet long by 66 feet wide, with flattish- 
hipped roof, a conveniently designed interior, and recessed gal- 
leries on the north and south sides. It stood with its four sides 
facing precisely the four cardinal points of the compass.” It 
has, it is needless to say, long since disappeared. 

The three succeeding sessions, viz,, of 1825.6, 1827 and 1828, 
were held in the Hospital, a vote of £100 being made annually 
Tats use, which the Home District was ealled upon to pay 
The urgent need of the Hospital for its original Purpose caused 
another change, the old Court House, which occupied, with the 
gaol the block bordered by King, Chureh, Court and 'Toronte-ci, 
being selected as the temporary home of the Legislature during 
the sessions of 1829, 1830, and 1831-2, when the new buildings on 
Front-street were ready for oecupaney. In the journals of 1831 
appears an item of £108 17s, 1d. for expenses inewi ed in using 
the Court House for the accommodation of the Legislnture for 
the two previous sessions 
e four sessions held in the second Parliament Buildings were 
turbulent in spirit, though important in results, As Dr. Seadding 
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says: “Here it was the first skirmishes took place in the great 
war of prineiples whieh afterwards with such determination and 
effect was fought out in Canada, Here it was that first loomed 
up before the minds of our early law-makers the ecelesinstical 
question, the educational question, the constitutional question, 
Here it was that first was heard the open discussion, childlike, 
indeed, and vague, but pregnant with very weighty consequences 
of topies, social and national, which, at the time, even in the 
parent state itself, were mastered but by few.” The chief eause 
of bitterness and animosity was the heated election trials, 
Contested Election Court. 
ented to the 











the House forming itself into a 
Karly in the session of 1821, a peti 
House in connection with the election of Barnabas Bidwe 
Member for Lennox and Addington, in whieh the petitioners held 
that “his character was such as to render hin utterly unworthy 
of the high honor of sitting in your angust House,” based on an 
alleged misapplication of publie funds when he was a resident of 
Massachusetts ten years before. The House thereupon constituted 
itself an election court, as has been said, with the result that 
Bidwell was allowed to retain his seat; indeed, his eloquent 
advoeacy of his own case no doubt had much to do with the 
decision of the members. But those opposed to him finally tri- 
umphed in the passage of a Bill “ to render ineligible to a seat in 
the Commons House of Assembly of this Province, certain deserip- 
tions of persons therein mentioned,” which accomplished the 
expulsion of the elected Member, who, however, had the satisfae- 
tion of seeing his son, Marshall Spring Bidwell, elected in his 
stead. The latter, however, had an even more stormy experience 
when, on a new election being held, the returning officer refu 

to accept any votes for him, on the ground that he was an alien 
‘Another protest and election followed, and young Bidwell was 
elected for the third time (an experience not unlike that Wil 
kenzie went through years after), continuing to sit in 
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Lyon Macl 
Parliament for eleven successive years. 

‘The debates of the quartette of sessions from 1820-4 were also 
but samples and forerunners of the acrimonious discussions that 
have been heard in the old Front-street buildings. Attorney- 
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General Robinson is described as exhibiting “a perfect whirlwind 
of rage and fiery indignation ” in dealing with the ease of Barna- 
bas Bidwell, an example whieh others, no doubt, followed on both 
sides of the House. Changes in publie opinion were, however, 
a rapid as they were radical. ‘The “Gagging Bill,” of 1819, as 
“ the Act to prevent certain meetings within the Province,” 
called, was repealed in 1820, and the Act of 1821, already referred 
to, aimed ub the senior Bidwell, was practically repealed in 1824, 

Between 1824 and 1832 a number of men appeared in the 
House, chiefly after the election of 1824, who have received the 
title of “Fathers of Reform” from their Liberal successors 
John Rolph, Captain John Matthews, Peter Perry, John Willson 
William Lyon Macke 
waged many an oratori 




















ie, Robert Baldwin, and many others, wi 

1 battle with their antagonists on the 
Conservative benches, in the days when the House met in the old 
Hospital and Court House. With the first definite formation of 
«Reform party, came more exciting discussions and contests, each 
& Keen struggle for the best. exhibition of party power. The 
election of Speaker usually tested their strength. On one occa, 
sion, in 1824, John Willson, the member for Wentworth, was 
chosen Speaker by a Reform anajority of two—a sign to them 
that the power of the Family Compact h ad begun to wane. So in- 
tense became the feeling that a mob destroyed the office of Wil- 
liam Lyon Mackenzie's paper. ‘The tension was further 
creased by the reply of the Legislature to one of Governor Mait. 
land's wldvesses, wherein he was eonsuned for receiving and re 
plying to addresses reflecting on the Legislative Assembly. ‘To 
this he promptly retorted that while they (the Legislature) wer 
treating him with seant courtesy, he was fully justified in. the 
part he was taking 

A curious evidence of the antagonistic feeling toward the 
Americans was evinced during the session of 1826. A perf 
inee was given in the little theatre of York, which was attended 
by most of the members, who probably. weleomed a change from 
the dry routine of their legislative duties. The orehestre played 
Ductal lively British tunes, when someone called for Yankee 
Doodle and Hail Columbia, as a compliment to a few American 
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visitors who were present. ‘The response was complied with 
and all went well, but when the House met on the following Mon- 
‘day, before the doors were open to the publie, one of the mem- 
hers arose, and with due solemnity charged a fellow member, 
Capt. Matthews, with requesting the Yankee Doodle song. Such a 
disloyal act called for instant investigation. A Committee of 
2 was at once appointed, which met for three consecutive 
nights, when scores were summoned as witnesses, the result being 
the acquittal of the suspected member. This, however, was not 
the end of the matter. News of the affair reached the ears of 
the “Master-General of Ordnance” at Quebec, who summoned the 
poorlegislator to the far distant city, to explain his * utterly disloyal 
and disgraceful conduet,” for having “in a riotous and outrageous 
manner called for the national airs and tunes of the United 
States.” The latter, being a retired captain, was amenable to 
Matthews urged the time-honored member's 
arrest, but the Lieutenant-Governor pooh-poohéd 
e mandate from 
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military authori 
privilege of no 
the defence, and ordered the offender to obey t 
his superior officer. There was nothing left but to obey. 
reached the ancient city, he laid the evidence of acquittal before 
the military tribunal and secured a second release, but his 
enemies succeeded in having his pension stopped, whieh caused 
him great pecuniary distress. One may safely conclude, however, 
that he had strong grounds for pronouncing anathema upon 
Yankee Doodle for the rest of his life. 

‘Among the Acts passed during the session of 1826, was one 
entitled “ The Whipping and Pillory Abolition Bill,” thus putting 
‘an end to the few public exhibitions of that kind which disgraced 
the justice of the early days of York. 

'A radical change of ideas regarding parliamentary decorum has 
taken place sinee 1828, In the session of that year a Mx. Morris 
moved “that it be resolved, that upon a vote or passage of any 
pill or measure, to express approbation or satisfaction by standing 
‘on the floor of this House and in a tumultuous manner giving 
loud huzzas, isa breach of parliamentary decorum and unbecom- 
ing the dignity of a deliberative assembly.” Bidwell succeeded 
in securing an amendment, “ that this House understands that in 
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CHAPTER 1V, 


THE INCEPTION AND ERECTION OF THE OLD PARLIAMENT 
BUILDINGS ON FRONT STREET. 


1826-1832, 


HE first step toward the erection of the Parliament 
Buildings that stand on Front-street, was taken in 
the session of 1825, when three Commissioners were 
appointed by the Upper and Lower House to deal 
with the question, the result being that as a preliminary 
step they “resolved to offer by public advertisement a sum 
of money as a reward for the most approved plan, elevation and 
design for the required buildings” Many handsome architee- 
tural designs were, according to the report of the Commissioner, 
submitted, the premium being awarded to a Mr. Nixon, Later, 
four plans and estimates were put in hy Nixon himself, and by 
Baldwin, Ford, and Ewart. The following year, 1826, the matter 
was advaneed by the passage of an Act “to authorize the rais- 
ing by debenture a sum of money to be applied in erecting build- 
ings for the use of the Legislature.” ‘The Hon, William Allan, 
William Thompson and Grant Powell comprised the Commission, 
‘An architect named Rogers afterward tendered a plan and esti- 
mates for the erection of the buildings for a sum between £6,000 
and £7,000. He was thereupon asked to reduee his estimate to 
£4,000, but £5,300°was the lowest figure he could be induced to 

‘This amount was still deemed too large by the Legislature, 
and it came to the conclusion, by a resolution passed during the 
session of 1828, “That the sum voted by the Legislature for 
the erection of public buildings is insufficient to defray the ex- 
42 
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Parliament Buildings, Front Street, as they appeared when first erected in 1892, 
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pense of the work upon a scale ‘corresponding with the respecta- 
bility of the Provinee and the suitable accommodation of the 
Parliament”; and a second resolution read: “ ‘That the limited 
resources of the Legislature will not warrant at present a further 
grant for this object, and that it is expedient to defer the com- 
meneement of the buildings until the public revenue shall enable 
the Parliament to apply ample means for the proper completion 
of the work,” and, with true Legislative economy, a Select Com- 
mittee was appointed to see whether a roof could not be put on 
the ruined walls of the old buildings burned in 1824. 

In May, 1 the following advertisement appeared in the. 
columns of the Loyalist: “PanttaMeNr BULLDINGs—Sealed 
tenders for erecting buildings for the Legislature at York, will 
be received on the first Monday of June next. Plans, elevations, 
and specifications of the buildings may be seen after the 14th 
day of May next, on application to Grant Powell, from whom 
further information may be received.” The Loyalist informed 
its readers that “the new Parliament House will stand in Sim- 
coe Place, a square containing six acres, a very fir 
ing the Bay, and in front of Government House.” 

‘On the 30th July, 1829, a contract was drawn between the 
Commissioners and Matthew Priestman, to erect the buildings, 
and find all materials, for the sum of $5400 and to have them 
ready for the Legislature by the Ist Japuary, 1831. Priestman, 
however, failed in his contract, after having made sub-contracts 
with Joseph Turton, a mason, and James Crowther, a carpenter 
‘Turton and Crowther were allowed to proceed with their part of 
the work, but according to a report of a committee of the House, 
made during the session of 1832, “The building has so far been 
conducted in a way very unsatisfactory,” and the committee fur- 
ther remarked that “great blame is attributable to the Commis- 
sioners for curtailing the sum in the contract so much below the 
sum appropriated by the Legislature,” viz., £10,000. 

John Ewart was, on the failure of Priestman, authorized to 
superintend the work. Priestman had received £1,000 on his 
contract before failing, while Turton had received some £6,000 
more, and yet the building was not finished, while Turton and 
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Crowther demanded £1,750 beyond what they had The 
committee closed their report with the opinion that £1,300 would 
complete the structure. ‘The Hon. Mr. Allan was allowed to put 
in a statement in explanation, laying the blame for the curtail- 
ment of the expenditure decided upon, on Sir John Colborne, who 
expressed himself averse to a greater sum than £5,000 being e: 
pended in such a building, According to Mr. Allan's report, a 
person by the name of Nixon was among the first to tender 
plan and estimates for erecting buildings of stone or briek— 
£15,000 for the former, and £11,000 for the latter. He concludes ; 
“The two Houses approved and adopted the plan and estimate 
for the larger sum, but recommended delay in commencing the 
work, as the finances of the country did not seem to justify so 
great an expenditure at that time. 

‘The amount received from the Treasury from 1826 to 1831 to- 

On January 20th, 1832, £3,000 additional was 
he Legislature to complete the building. 

The public accounts of 1831 contain the details of the expendi- 
ture in connection with the building. Some of the items read oddly 
to-day. “Freight of stone from the Head of Lake” was £16 10s. 
It cost £19 to cover the drain leading from the building; £20 for 
digging and stoning Well ;”" £6 “ for levelling the ravine in front 
of the building”; an Indian broom is entered at four-pence; a 
cord of wood for the elerk’s office cost 15s, ; 88. 6d. was paid“ for 
hauling (4) loads stuff from the lake.” Cedar joists were 
dently in great demand, and a queer combination of “stationery 
and white lead "is entered under one sum. 

As an outcome of the retarded progress in the construetion of 
the buildings, and the failures of contractors, many extra claims 
were made against the Government, and a Special Committee, 
composed of Alexander MeDonnell, James Fitzgibbon, and David 
A. Macnab, investigated these in 1833, and recommended the 
payment of £1,654 of the £1,889 claimed. ‘The work of construe- 
tion was completed hy men paid by the day, Dunean Kennedy, 
a builder, being appointed superintendent. The Commission 
also reported that £1,800 more would be required to finish the 
building ina proper manner, and “to construct an area to the 
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east and west facades of the portico around it;” to cover the roof 
with tin at a eost of £508, which they regarded “as indispens- 
able for the safety of the building, which has already once nar= 
rowly escaped burning by a spark from one of the chimnies 
which fell upon the shingles.” The freestone used in the columns 
of the portico were quarried near Hamilton, shipped by sleighs to 
the edge of Burlington Bay, and transhipped to York on the 
opening of navigation. In the old designs, there are pillars and 
a pediment at the main entrance, which were never carried out, 
and Tam told these pillars still lie in the quarries, 

‘The original building consisted of a centre, 133%x90 feet, and 
two wings, 90x55 feet, the latter being forty feet distant from 
the centre. In 1849 these spaces were enclosed, forming the 
Speaker's rooms on the east and committee rooms on the west. 
‘The Legislative Chamber was 46x55 feet, and the original Legi 
Tative Council Chamber (latterly the library) 44x54 feet. The 
basement rooms were used as vaults, and fora time as legis- 
lative offices. At that time the building was thought to be a 
marvel of architectural skill, and the press of the day gave glow- 
ing accounts and long descriptions of “its magnificent length, its 
noble facade and its handsome apartments.” What was latterly 
the library was then utilized as the Legislative Council room, or 
the “ Family Compact Room,” as it was dubbed at that time, the 

eer upper story portion at the rear (lately used by the Queen's 
Printer) being the library and reading roo 

Only the limits of a large volume could do adequate justice to the 
history enacted within these old walls during the sixty years and 
more of their existence, Between the opening of the first Parlia- 
ment in 1832, and the prorogation of the last that was held with- 
in its Chamber, scores of important questions and subjects have 
been agitated, debated, and brought. to pass. ‘The struggle for 
responsible government ended long ago in victory: the secular 
zation of the clergy reserves was consummated under its roof— 
the bill being passed in the session of 1858; elections have to a 
lange degree been purified ; manhood suffrage has taken the place 
of the old-time restrictions of the franchise; education has made 
marvellous advances ; villages have grown into towns, towns have 
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expanded into cities, and hundreds of hamlets have risen over the 
land ; the province has increased in population until it numbers 
over two million souls, and, instead of the fifteen assemblymen 
elected for the first Upper Canadian Parliament in 1792, ninety- 
one now constitutes the Provincial Legislature. 








CHAPTER V. 


THE FRONT-STREET PARLIAMENT BUILDINGS IN DIFFERENT 
ROLES. 


OT only has the old structure served the State as its 
House of Parliament, but it has been a Court of Law, 
a College, and a Barracks and Arsenal during the 
Stirring times of 1837, or the “ flare up,” as Sir Francis 
Bond Head described it. Two or three days after the rebel 
uprising at Montgomery's Farm, Sir Francis, becoming 
convinced that matters were taking a serious turn, removed his 
headquarters from the old town hall to the Parliament Buildings, 
where, also, the available stock of arms and ammunition was 
stored, The old brick pile was thus placed in a state of barricade 
and the march of the picket was heard around its walls, During 
every hour of the day reinforcements were coming in from the 
adjacent centres. The old steamer Traveller brought a de- 
tachinent from Niagara, while the Burlington landed a contin- 
gent from Hamilton ; Port Credit, Whitby, Cobourg, and other 
villages also sent their quota, ‘The little town was soon crowded 
to overflowing with these bands of raw recruits, and the open 
space in front of the Parliament Buildings was a.scene of unusual 
excitement. Within the buildings the governor and his cabinet 
were almost continually in session arranging a plan of campaign, 
though some of the council meetings were held at Archbishop 
Strachan’s “Palace” near by, and in Government House. 
Confusion reigned among the crowds of untried warriors until 
Col. Fitzgibbon marshalled them into companies, which were 
further organized into three divisions, which extended from the 
buildings eastward along Front-street as far as the Bishop's 
47 
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Palace. ‘The total muster was abont 1,100 men, Sir Franeis, 
mounted on a white horse, gave the word of command to advan 
at twelve o'clock noon, on December 7th, and thus started the 
hastily formed army for the rebel rendezvous, to the stirring 
musie of two bands, the windows and roofs being crowded by 
men, women and children who cheered each company as it 
marched by. Nearly a quarter of a century had elapsed sinee 
Toronto had witnessed such real evidences of war, when in 1813 
the invading American troops marched vietorionsly along the 
water front. 

‘The buildings experienced another 
the peregrinating Parliament of the Union left it after the session 
of 1859, three companies of the 30th Regiment taking possession 
and transforming the legislative halls into noisy barracks. ‘The 
30th had erossed the ocean in the Great Eustern, along with 2,000 
fellow-warriors. Portions of the following regiments were 
quartered within the Parliament buildings : 30th Foot (now Cam- 
bridgeshire Regiment), one battalion of the 16th Foot (now Bed- 
fordshire Regiment), 47th Lancashire (now the Royal North 
Lancashire), one battalion of the 17th (now Leicestershire Regi- 
ment), the 29th Foot and the 60th Rifles. The eastern wing was 
occupied as a mess room, billiard hall and officers’ quarters. ‘The 
chamber and library were filled by two companies, the third 
making themselves comfortable in the long building in the rear 
of the main portion. ‘The basement of the centre part was made 
habitable, and to-day the old signs of “Sergeant's Room, No— 
are still to be seen painted on the dusty old panes of glass, Several 
dungeons of stygian darkness, into which not a ray of light 
enters, which were utilized as guard-rooms, are also to be found 


military occupation ” when 


in the gloomy recesses of the deserted cellars, while the officers, 
imitating Sir Walter Scott's example at Shakespeare's home, 
scratched their names on the window panes. One of the diver- 


sions of the men after a rollicking mess, was tobogganing down 
the stairways, the dinner-tables, with their legs pointing heaven- 
ward, being utilized for the purpose. 

‘The military occupation of the buildings put their strength to 
a severe test, so much so that, when the Ontario Assembly inet 
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in the Chamber in 1867, large portions of the east wing walls 
had to be rebuilt, It was in a dilapidated and dangerous eondi- 
“ion, the floors requiring a net-work of props and the walls a 
number of stays. The Chamber, during the military oceupation, 
was partitioned off into dormitories, the “ throne " and its unicorn 
background remaining in its place since it had been lust used 

in 1859. 

After the Union Act of 1841 was passed, the chamber was de- 

\serted for nearly ten years from 1841 to 1850. In 1848 and 

\ early in 1849, the buildings were utilized as a lunatic asylum, 
/the old gaol on Toronto-street, where seventeen insane patients 
had been confined, being utterly inadequate for the purpose. Dr 
Rees was the first medical superintendent, who was succeeded 
by Dr. Telfer, both of whom are now dead, ‘The staircases in the 
eastern wing were boarded up at the side so as to prevent the 
acrobatically inclined patients from throwing themselves over the 
balustrades. One of the inmates of the old gaol and the Parlia. 
ment Buildings—Andrew Wood—is still patient at the Toronto 
Asylum, being now over ninety years of age 

In 1839 the buildings were used temporarily by the Court of \)~ 
Queen's Bench, and again in 1846 they were used for university 
and medical school purposes in conn: 

William Hume Blake was professor of law in the university 
delivered his Jaw lectures (which commenced at eight o'elock in 
the morning), in one of the rooms in the east wing of the Parlia- 
ment Buildings. 

‘The two small cottages standing at the western end of the 
Crown Lands Department were used as dissecting rooms by 
the medical students, ‘Those were the days of extensive body->> 
snatching: indeed it was the only means by which the 
students could obtain dissectable subjects, no legal machinery 
being in foree at that time for the supply of bodies from the 7 
public institutions. 

On a winter night of 1846, half a dozen embryo A’sculapians 
boarded a huge sleigh and drove to a lonely graveyard out on 
Yonge-street, where they soon went to work with picks and 
shovels until they had excavated a hole about two feet square, 


> 
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at the head of a newly-made grave. ‘The coffin reached, one of 
the party was lowered, who proceeded to saw off the lid and fix a 
rope around the arms of the body, and soon the ghastly bit of 
humanity was stretehed upon the snow. Denuding the corpse 
of its death clothing, which was retarned to the eoflin, the body 
was enclosed in an old sack and thrown in the sleigh. 2) 
sooner, however, had the homeward journey been commenced than 
they found they were being pursued, a team of blacks flying 
after them over the glittering road-bed at a Gilpinite speed, 
but the medicos eluded their pursuers and reached the college 
in safety. 

‘Thus have the old walls seen many a strange transformation 
caused, as has been said, by the peregrinations of the Parliament 
of the Union. (On the return to Toronto, after a Parliament of 
sessions in Quebee or Montreal, the throne, the mace, and the 
general outfit were again put in place, and the barrack-rooms, 
the class-rooms, or the wards of the insane were converted again 
to Legislative uses. In November of 1849 the varions Depart- 
ments were removed fin Montreal to Toronto, nine years having_ 
elapsed since the last Session of the Upper Canadian Legislature 
had been held in the old buildings. Considerable expense was 
ingurred in renovating, refitting, and decorating the Chambers, 
and when the session was convened on the 14th of May, 1849, 
great crowds came not only from Toronto, but from all parts of 
the Province, to witness the opening ceremonies with Lord Elgin 
as the Gor nor-General. 

Parliament met in Quebee from 1852 to Lt , and when 
‘Toronto's turn came again, the Departments were, for the second 
time, moved to the latter city, Sir Edmund Head opening the 
session, The buildings again underwent an extensive internal 
transformation, Owing to the large increase in the membership 
of the Assembly, additional accommodation had to be provided 

<for. The space formerly allotted to the public had been en- 
eroached upon to such an extent that only a few benches were 
left at the west entrance for the use of the members of the Legis- 
lative Council. ‘The Council Chamber (afterward the Library) 
was decorated afresh and refurnished, presenting an aspect of 
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almost imperial splendor, insomuch that the Governor privately 
remarked that “ responsible government had not obliterated the 
respect of Canadians for the trappings of sovereignty.” 

At this time the Front-street buildings eame far shor 
viding sufficient accommodation for the Departments, and, as a 
fesult, they were seattered far and near, some on the far east of 
the city, and others again in the distant west. The Executiv: 

Jouneil officers were quartered with the Law Department, the 
Provincial Secretary's Department, and the office of the Governor- 
General, in the old hospital, which stood in the rear of an orehard 
near the corner of King and John-streets. This same building, 
by the way, was Sir John A. Macdonald's headquarters duri 
that Parliament, and it was there also that George Brown's cel 
brated two-days’ administration held its deliberations during its 
brief but memorable existence. 

nmediately after the prorogation of the session of 1859, the 
Departments were removed to Quebec where they remained for 
six years before being permanently removed to Ottawa, Since 
Confederation, the old buildings have heen even more inadequate 
to accommodate the Departments than in 1856, and various out- 
side buildings have been ealled into requisition. ‘The.Departments 
of the Attorney-General, Registrar-General, Division Courts and 
Immigration, were housed for some years in the building on the 
corner of York and Wellington-streets, known as York House, 
and formerly occupied by Judge Hagerman, ‘The Publie Works 
Department found temporary quarters in a building on Welling- 
ton-street near York-street, the Department of Agriculture and 
Bureau of Statisties were stationed at the corner of Yonge and 
Queen-streets, and the Board of Health on Yonge-street. Now, 
however, all the Departments are under the one roof, with the 
exception of the Education Department, which still remains at 
the Normal School buildings, 

On many oeeasions, the Chamber and Legislative Council room 
have been the scene of brilliant balls, held under the patronage of 
Government House, The old Legislative Chamber was the 
seene of many a ball, where gathered the wealth and heanty of 
Ontario's capital. But the most suceessful event of this nature 
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was held in the charred ruins of the old Government House, the 
burnt walls being covered with flags and banners, and the sum- 
mer sky serving as the only roof, ‘The scene is deseribed as 
being beautiful in the extreme 

Nor have the old buildings heen the home only of legislators, 
soldiers, judges, professors, and other classes of beings in human 
and visible form, but strange tales have reached me of ghostly 
visitors and occupants, who seem to have acted, as bad ghosts 
sometimes do, in a highly reprehensible manner. Certainly no 
flitting spivit could ask for a more suitable haunt than the cave- 
like cells in the basement, the dark and narrow corridors, with 
their bewildering twists and turns, or the dusty, echoing upper 
chambers, When the building was used as an insane asylum, 
one of the female patients committed suicide by hanging herself 
from a hook in the wall of the basement, and it was quite con- 
sistent, therefore, that for years, ou dark and stormy nights, she 
should haunt the spot where the tragie deed was committed 

The spirit of the poor demented suicide is said to have had a 
rival in a sister ghost, who, clad in white, with her hair stream- 
ing loosely over her shoulders, stole silently through the subter- 
ranean aisles. 

Another female spirit, with a checked dress thrown over her 
head, chose the western cottage for her midnight meanderings- 
a building which was then used as the disseeting room, which 
probably aceounts for a pile of human bones unearthed near it'a 
few years ago 

The old office of the Queen's printer had an odd upper story or 
gallery, dust-covered and full of echoes, where a soldier-ghost, 
was wont to parade in full regimentals. He displayed a eom- 
mendable gallantry in thus choosing a quiet corner for himself, 
anil not trespassing upon the preserves of his spectral companions, 
But his choice of locality may have been determined by the col- 
lection of arms and accoutrements that adorned the walls and 
ceiling, belonging ¢) the late John Notman’s museum, among 
which he would naturally feel at home 

Less tangible and more mysterious were the denizens of the 
reporters’ room at the rear of the eastern gallery. All that is 
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known of these was told by a night watchman, who after one 
midnight visit could never again be induced to enter the room 
alone. He hinted vaguely of knockings and noises, heavy 
breathings from unseen forms and other disconcerting manifesta~ 
tions. Who knows how many phantom parliaments, where de- 
parfed legislators met onee more in wordy conflict, were dis 
turbed by the ervatie actions of the other uncanny occupants of 
the old buildings 
/ On two occasions the buildings have narrowly escaped destrue- 
tion by fire. In 1861 a fire ocurred in the east wing and in 
( Suly of 1862° the roof of the west wing was entirely destroyed 
} in the same way. Fire has indeed played havoe with many of 
~, our parliament buildings. Besides their destruction in 1813, and 
again in 1824, the parliament buildings at Montreal were com- 
pletely destroyed in 1849, while the Dominion buildings at 
Ottawa have had more than one narrow escape 

A bank robbery is also among the mories of the old build- 
ings, in the days when a branch of the Bank of Upper Canada 
was opened in what is known as the Speaker's Rooms, Just how 
much was stolen on that occasion is not known, but the most re- 
markable feature of the case is, so it is said, that the window 
glass was cut from the invide 

Mention should be made of Mrs. Bilton, who for many ye: 
kept a confectionery stand in the corridor, near the main entrance, 
and whom the members of the old Legislature will well remember. 
Tf she could have carried the “sweets of office” in stocl 
business might have been even more thriving than it was. 

"The history of the various maces used in the different parlia- 
ments of the provinee is a most interesting one. The first one 
was made of pine or fir, painted red and gilded, and was used by 
Simeoe when the first parliament was convened in Niagara. Tt 
was afterward included among the spoils of war captured by the 
Americans in 1813 in Toronto, and is still to be seen, with a 
British ensign captured at the same time, in the U. S. Naval 
‘Academy at Annapolis, Md. All trace has been lost of the one 
used after the American war, but upon the union of the Canadas 
Parliament ordered the purchase of a new mace, which was pro- 
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cured in 1845 at a costof £500 sterling. It is described as a fac- 

simile of that in the British House of Commons, and it, too, has 
had a stirring history. ‘Three times it has been reseued from the 
flames, and during the Montreal riot it again narrowly escaped 
destruction. It would seem to have a charmed life. The mace 
used in the Ontario Legislature at present was procured by the 
Sandfield-Macdonald Government, and is made of copper and 
richly gilded. Its cost, however, was only $200. 

The following dates will best illustrate the varied history of 
the old buildings 

1826.—First sum voted for their construction. 

1829.—Tenders invited. 

1832-41—Oceupied by the Legislature of Upper Canada. 

1839,—Used temporarily by the Court of Queen's Bench for 

«its sittings. 

1846.—Utilized for university and medical school purposes, in 
connection with King’s College. 

1848-9.—Oceupied as an asylum for the insane. 

184 ssions of Parliament of the united Provinces 

1856-59—Parliament of the united Provinces 

1861-67.—Utilized as military barracks. 

1867 to 1892,—Sessions of the Ontario Le; 
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CHAPTER VI, 


FAMOUS SC) 





ENES IN THE OLD CHAMBER 


F all the famous scenes witnessed in the old Parliament 
Buildings were to be chronicled, a very large volume 
would be required to contain the record, for, while 

* warring spirits produced frietion and keen contests 

t for supremacy in earlier days, it is probable that no 

#° legislative chamber has witnessed stormier scenes or 

heard more animated, if not acrimonious, debates than the old 

home of Ontario's Parliament. 

It is therefore possible here to refer to only a few of the notable 
scenes connected with the Front-street building, and a commence- 
ment may well be made with the exciting incidents arising out 
of the burning in effigy of Sir John Colborne in Hamilton during 
an early session. Out of the investigation to which it gave rise 
came ultimately the imprisonment of Sir Allan MeNab for “high 
contempt aad breach of the privileges of the House,” in refusing 
to answer the questions of the Committee of Privileges relative 
to the burning in effigy of the Lieutenant-Governor, “The 
House having learned with astonishment and indignation that 
some evil-disposed persons did on the night of the 29th of last 
month, at the town of Hamilton, in the Gore District, unwar- 
rantably and maliciously exhibit a libellous representation of our 
present Lieutenatit-Governor,” Sir Allan was summoned to the 
Bar of the Houseonthe 19thof. February, where, afterexamination, 
he was, by a resolution moved by William Lyon Mack 
seconded by Jesse Ketchum, “committed to the gaol of York dur- 
ing the pleasure of this House.” Two votes of the House were 
taken at different times to liberate him, but both were negatived, 
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He was finally given his liberty on the 2nd of March, after Lav- 
ing been imprisoned ior fourteen days, This episode had the 
effect of suddenly bringing the future baronet into prominence 
yr, his fortune was thereby materially 
salts being his election to the Assembly in 








Being treated as a mar 
advanced, one of the 
the following year. 

‘The Honorable H. J. Boulton, Solicitor General, was also ealled 
to the bar of the House, but eseaped imprisonment by offering 
to answer questions, ‘The most impressive and astonishing part 
of the scene was the administering of a most mild and kindly 
admonition by Boulton’s old-time opponent, Marshall Spring 
Bidwell, when everyone expected a severe attack. 

‘Another of the features of the investigation was the summon- 
ing of William Jarvis, Sherif? of the Gore district, to the bar of 
the House, “to give evidence upon the outrage and to produce 
the effigy connected therewith, or such parts thereof as are in 
his possession,” One has only to picture the scene of the exhibi- 
tion of remnants of an unpicturesque caricature before an as 
bly, grave and solemn, as investigators should be, to see a Indi- 
crous side to it, especially in view of the report of the special 
committee, “that the circumstance called ‘ the Hamilton outrage’ 
was altogether unworthy the publie notice which has been drawn 
to it by the exaggerated reports of the Gore Gazette, and that the 
persons who committed the offence have been so few in number 
as still to elude detection.” 

The burning in effigy of William Lyon Mackenzie in Galt, a 
few years later, called for no such formal investigation. 

‘The decade of years preceding the uprising of 1837 were the 
most turbulent in the parliamentary history of the provinee, and 
ion witnessed many a debate where vitupera- 





























nearly every 
tion and inveetive were the chief weapons. 

The stormiest of all “the stormy petrels” of that time was un- 
doubtedly William Lyon Mackenzie, Soon after entering the 
political arena in 1829, he-carried the warfare which he had been 
conducting in his paper, into the Legislative Chamber. In order 
to rid themselves of such a thorn in the flesh, the Government 
‘an obsolete rule, which forbade the unauthorized publi- 
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cation of reports of parliamentary proceedings. ‘The agitation 
for Mackenzie's exclusion from the House commenced as early as 
the session of 1831, Motion after motion, made by Mackenzio, 
brought from Attorney-General Boulton speeches of a very bitter 
tone, but “the little mannikin from York,” as he was called, eon- 
tinued to annoy and harrass the Government in a manner never 
before dreamed of. The attempted revenge of the Government 
came during the following session. By this time the Reform 
party had a following in the House which materially strengthened 
their hands, among the number being Dr. Rolph, Marshall 
Spring Bidwell, Dr. Morison and others, In time they controlled 
the Assembly, but the Executive exereised the veto power when- 
ever they deemed it necessary. But in Mackenzie they had an 
opponent whose restless spirit kept the Chamber in a state of 
excitement and oecasional uproar. He, however, found a stout 
foe in Sir John Colborne, a man described as “a rigid absolutist 
and strict disciplinarian.” It is not to be wondered at that the 
family compact were in bitter hostility to Mackenzie who, 
through the medium of his paper, called them “tools of a servile 
power,” declared “he would rather work for his bread than sub- 
mit to the alficial fungi of the country, more numerous and pes- 
tilential than the quagmires and marshes that encircle Toronto’ 
He also had petitions sent to the House, made numerous charges 
against the Executive, and started on a new line by investigating 
the public accounts, His utterances were regarded by the Ex. 
ecutive authorities as “gross, seandalous and malicious libels,” 
and a charge of breach of privilege was ultimately made against 
him, After making a defenee on the lines that the House had 
no jurisdiction in prosecutions for libel, he withdrew from the 
Chamber. A number of motions and amendments were voted 
upon, when the House, by a vote of twenty-four to fifteen, de- 
cided to expel him. ‘This precipitated a series of tha stormiest 
scenes ever witnessed in the historie old building, Petitions 
Poured in, signed, no doubt, by Mackenzie's friends, praying the 
Lieutenant-Governor to dismiss a House “ tainted with the worst 
vices of judicial partiality.” 
‘The privilege of petition was apparently largely taken advan- 
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tage of judging by the long lists published in the Journals of the 
House at that time. For instance, during this session of 1831 
they numbered 200, increasing as the popular discontent 
increased, to over 600 in 1836 and 1887, and 750 in 1857. In 
fact, they form a comparatively correct index of the unrest that 
then existed. 

The expelled member was re-elected on the 2nd of January 
1832. His friends carried him through the streets in triumph, 
via Government House to the Parliament Buildings, where they 
halted amid loud cheers and much confusion from the thousands 
attracted by the unusual scene. Entering the House he stood 
at the bar waiting to be sworn in, surrounded by a crowd of 
sympathizers, A motion to expel him a second time was met 
with hisses. At length, the surging mass of men that filled the 
galleries and corridors, forced the outer doors of the House, and 
took possession of every available space. He was, however, again 
expelled on a new charge, that he had deliberately repeated in 
the Advocate the libellous statement that “the present House 
was an assembly of sycophants,” although the main phrase which 
offended his opponents was, that “ they were a band of public rob- 
bers.” On leaving the chamber, the hero of the hour in the eyes 
of his followers addressed the latter, when cheers were given for 
William IV., Earl Grey and the Reform ministry. ‘The proces- 
sion of sleighs reformed and conducted the new member to his 
home. Fearing serious outbreaks, Sir John Colborne had the 
articles of war read for several days to the regiment, and one of 
the members of the House, Mr. Thomson, gave notice of an 
address to the King, praying him to remove the seat of Govern- 
ment to some more safe and convenient position where they 
would not be daily linble “to be annoyed, insulted and overawed 
by a mob so ignorant or infatuated as to become the ready tools 
for executing every species of violence and outrage to which any 
political demagogue may choose to incite them,” 

Mackenzie was re-elected by a vote of 628 to 96, the voting 
taking place at the Red Lion Hotel on Yonge-street. ‘The turbu- 
lent spirit assumed threatening proportions. Scores of meetings 
were held, and petitions were signed and sent to the King and the 
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jnperial Parliament, praying for redress of grievances While 
Mackenzie was in England for the purpose of Presenting the peti- 
tions in person, the Legislature of 1833 once more expelled him, 
The old story was repeated of his re-election, and at the battle 
Went on. After his election in December, 1833, ancthes great 
crowd followed their leader in his attempt to enter the Horat and 
take his seat. Sir Allan MacNab was hissed from the gallery, 
red. The Sergeant-at-Arms 
Allan), also ordered 

‘word when Mackenzie said, “ Don’t 

touch me, I am prepared to take the oath,” Still standing his 
Sround, the custodian of the nace seized the recalcitrant member 
and tried to draw him toward the door, but a stalwart Highland 
friend of the little Scotchman interfered. By this tine the ex- 
citement was at fever heat, and the populace attempting to take 
possession of the Chamber, possibly for the novel Purpose of 
bodily routing the thirty-five members, the inner door was 


bolted and barricaded. Great eonfusion reigned in the lobbies 
and galleries, “Some of the members fearing bloodshed, addre: 
ed the erowds, when gradually the uproar died 

was called. Mackenzie's ro~ 


‘ds wit- 
Finally, Mackenzie left the 
ut one of its members for 


that distinguished the debates appeared in the 
Press of that day. One paper, in reporting the Proceedings of 
the session of 1831, thus referred to Mr. Mackensid “« Mr. Mac- 
Kenzie brought up to the House-as many documenta ax could be 
Packed ina common wheelbarrow, and entertained honorable 
members by what he ealled a speech on the Kingston bank bill 
for the period of about six hours and a half, during which he 
addressed the Speaker with, Ves, sir; No, sir; Then, sir ; Now, sir, 
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555 times” In another issue, the same paper (the Canadian 
Preemain) refers tohim as William Lie-on Mackenzie, the mounte- 
bank, “who begins to feel his consequence among small people 
and to swell, like the frog in the fable, with pomp and vanity 
This emporium of political villainy, this squib seribbler, this 
heavy eurse upon the public, ittle Mackenzie, has been raised 
from a prostrate baboon posture to assume the attitude of a man. 
The shameless fabrications of this lying knave, and his idle chat- 
tering this session, has cost the country as much as would mac- 
‘adamize inost of the road from York to Newmarket! We tell 
the people of Upper Canada to beware of the designing, hypo- 
critical faction and all their tools. If not closely watched they 
will yot overturn the liberties of the country.” 

"The choice of Marshall Spring Bidwell as Speaker in 1835 was 
another oceasion for an exhibition of extreme party feeling. ‘The 
Solicitor-General denounced him as totally unfit to oceupy that 
high and dignified situation. ‘Thereupon Mr. Perry, says the 
Recorder, “ got on his props and talked against time with a good 
deal of success, and succeeded in convineing the House of the ex- 
cellence of his wind and the suppleness of his tongue.” 

Sir Francis Bond Head (the first purely civil Governor), 
arrived in Toronto while Parliament was in session in 1835. Con- 
trary to all precedent, he visited the Upper House at onee, called 
the Assemblymen to the bar of the Council-room, and there 
addressed them, The King had heard there were grievances to 
redress, he said, and he had been sent out to redress them. This 
raised the hopes of the Reformers, who looked upon the new 
representative as an ally and a friend. Returning to the Assem- 
bly, Dr. Duncombe, then member for Oxford, moved for a Com- 
mittee of Privilege to enquire as to whether it was the correct 
thing for the King’s representative to address them in the midst 
of Parliament. “That did the business,” said an eye-witness of 
the scene tome, “ The Governor turned against the Reform sec 
tion, being greatly annoyed by the motion, and that was in fact 
the turning-point which led to the outbreak in 1837.” 

‘The charge against Sir Francis Bond Head that he was guilty 
of directing unconstitutional means during the elections of 1836, 
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produced materials fora bitter fight in parliament and in the 
ress. One journal says: “ We have before us the report of the 
committee who were carefully selected to whitewash His Excel. 
tency Sir Francis Bond Head. We expected it would be plausi 
ble though false, but it turns out to be false without the cumber. 
ous appendage of plausibility. It declares Sir Francis to be as 
Pare as driven snow, and the House of Assembly and the Orange. 
men a leetle purer! Whatever effect the report may have on 
Downing-street, every man, woman, and child in Canada will 
Pronounce it from beginning to end one living lie, ‘The trail of 
the serpent is over it all” No wonder Sir Francis, from his point 
of view, afterward wrote of Mackenzie as “a political mounte, 
bank,” who “spoke, stamped, foained, wiped his 
mouth, and then spoke again,” and no w onder also that he 
writes, “On the 23rd of March (1888), at noon preciseh I pro- 
ceeded to Parliament Buildings to attend the swearing-in of iy 
Sueeessor, and as soon as this important ceremony was over, bow. 
ing in silence, first to him and then to his Executive Council, I 
descended the stairs and found myself alone in 
It was altogether to me 














tious little 








the pure, fresh air, 

4 moment of overwhelming enjoyment 

and T could not help fervently muttering to myself, ‘Thank God, 
Tam at last relieved !’” 

The seventh report of the Grievance Committee—a formidable 
document, which was afterwards sent to the Home Government 
—wos another bone of contention that produced not a little 
vituperation in the House debates, In 1836 a general election 
was held, the Reformers being left in a decided minority, Macken. 
zie and several of his co-workers suffering defeat, A new patlia. 
ment assembled on the Sth of November, the Government 
Strength being irresistible. During this session Dr. Rolph, who 
Was a new addition to the Opposition, made the speceh of his life 
in favor of selling the clergy resorves and applying the proceed 
to educational purposes; but his motion was defeated. The 
Session terminated amid a scene of disorder, based on the 
Project of uniting Upper and Lower Canada, A number took 
bartin the debate amid frequent interruptions, when Dr. Rolph 
Tose to speak to a question of order 
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wore made to the Speaker, and hard words were freely hurled 
between the excited members. Confusion and disorder reigned, 
until the Speaker announced the arrival of the -Lieutenant- 
Governor, This put a stop to all further discussion, and in 
proroguing the parliament the Lieutenant-Governor congratulated 
the members on the harmony of the session ! 

‘The visit of Lord Durham in 1838 was an important event of 
that day. He reached Toronto by boat, and thousands had 
gathered between the Front-street entrance of the Parliament 
Buildings and the bay to see and hear the Commissioner sent out 
by the Home Government. The vessel could be seen sailing 
around the Island, but instead of turning through the western 
gap, it eontinued up the lake, to the wonder of the waiting throng. 
Returning at length, however, the boat entered the bay and 
landed its distinguished passenger, who proceeded to the Build 
ings direct from the wharf. For nearly three hours the crowd 
had patiently waited, disenssing the cause of the delay. Tt was 
some time after that rumor attributed the strange conduet of the 
Captain and the Commissioner to the fact that My Lord was in 
the act of preparing an elaborate toilet when the city was 
reached, and the eaptain was ordered to eruise around for an 
hour or two until the important operation could be completed ! 
Entering the Legislative Council-room, he there addressed the 
members of both Houses, and afterwards delivered a speech to 
the outside throng from the stone steps of the main entrance. 

‘The sessions of 1849-51 were also alive with stormy seenes 
among the political warriors of those days, Lord Elgin was 
Governor-General at the time, and although an unassuming, 
plain old gentleman, being often seen to walk arm-in-arm with 
his wife in the good, old-fashioned way, yet he never failed to 
uphold the dignity of his high office when opening or proroguing 
the House. On such occasions a gaily caparisoned four-in-hand 
drew the Vice-Regal coach, while a full complement of postilions 
attended to wait on His Lordship. When he made his first ap- 
pearance in Toronto a few hisses were heard amid the cheers, 
the burning of the Parliament Buildings in Montreal being still a 
disturbing question, but publie feeling was soon allayed. 
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‘The session of 1850 witnessed a series of keen debates on the 
old-time questions of the clergy reserves, the rebellion losses bill 
and seignorial tenures. Rancor, virulence and acrimony charac- 
terized the speeches, Col. Prince moved an amendment (which 
was voted down) censuring the executive for dismissing from 
office some of the signers of the annexation manifesto. Papineau, 
Sir Allan MacNab and other leading members indulged in per- 
sonalities that caused most unseemly exhibitions of temper, 
accompanied with shaking of fists and dire threats, This lasted 
for three months, but that there was a great deal of legislative 
work performed, despite the acrimonious speech-making, is shown 
by the fact that nearly 250 bills were introduced in the two 
houses, of which 145 received the royal assent ; 739 petitions 
were also presented and 84 select committees appointed, which 
made 106 reports. 

‘The Journals of 1851 contain one of the earliest suggestions of 
Confederation, Mr. Merritt moving that “an address be sent to the 
Queen to consider the project of a general confederation of all 
the British North American provinces,” but it only secured 
seven votes. 

William Lyon Mackenzie reappeared in Parliament during 
this session. His return from exile produced a commotion, three 
successive attempts being made on his life at the hands of mobs, 
which were only quelled by the calling out of the troops, but 
these were the last public displays against him, He continued 
to occupy a seat in the House for seven years, and finally ended 
his exciting and eccentric life on the 28th of August, 1861. 

‘The Parliament of 1856-59 witnessed almost as many acri- 
monious debates as the sessions leading up to the troubles of 
1837-38, The most memorable, perhaps, was the attack of John 
‘A. Macdonald, then Attorney-General, on George Brown, accusing 
him of falsifying testimony and suborning witnesses in connection 
with an old investigation regarding the Kingston Penitentiary. 
‘The member for Kingston is described as having electrified the 
House with his tirade, “causing even the least serupulous of 
parliamentary sharp-shooters to stand aghast.” ‘Tho excitement 
became general and rose to white heat. ‘The very atmosphere 
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of the assembly seemed to be charged with electricity, and the 
Speaker twice ealled the offenders to order. 

After the attack, which was a most bitter one, the accused 
member arose, “shivering with rage,” and repelled the charge 
with a torrent of fierce words. As an outcome a special com- 
mittee, whose sittings lasted the greater part of the session, went. 
thoronghly into the Attorney-General's charges, which were 
proved to be unfounded. The personal hostility between the 
two leaders arising out of this combat never fully died out, 

This was almost equalled during the same session by a scene 
between John A. and Colonel Rankin on a motion regarding the 
seat of Government, which nearly resulted in a personal collision. 
Mr. Macdonald had commeneed the trouble by a very warm per- 
sonal attack on Rankin, the latter replying that his assailant was 
“a man totally lost to all sense of honor.” In those days, duel- 
ling was just dying out, but the spirit of it so far lived that it 
was supposed the episode would lead to a personal encounter; in 
fact the Speaker, fearing such a result, threatened to place the 
warring members under the custody of the Sergeant-at-Arms 
until their trouble should blow over. So far as the public has 
hitherto known, nothing passed between the principals, but 1 
have reason to believe that some correspondence did pass be- 
tween them, having a settlement of their difficulty by the old- 
time code in view, but it all ended in correspondence. 

During all these sternly contested discussions and debates, Cab- 
inet dissensions were frequent, Sir Allan MacNab finally resign- 
ing. Two days after his resignation he was carried into the 
House, swathed in flannel, by two servants. A touching spectacle 
followed, when the old parliamentarian, addressing the House, 
but remaining seated in his chair, said, with emotion, that he 
had been a member of the House for twenty-six years, and that 
he had certain statements to make to his ers. “If Tam 
supported by their voice, I shall feel that I am right; if con- 
demned, I am ready to retire into private life, and, perhaps, I 
am now fitted for little else.” Bent with age, and “broken 
with the storms of state,” the end of his public life had come, the 
survival of the fittest, in his displacement by a younger man, 
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onee again being demonstrated. He remained a member for six 
years thereafter. 

‘The Tache-Macdonald administration was then formed, the 
MacNab ministry having been defeated on the Corrigan murder 
trial vote. ‘The great debate of the session was that as to the 
seat of Government, which lasted for several days; at one time 
the flood of oratory continuing for thirty-two consecutive hours 
No wonder the occupants of the reporters’ gallery of that time 
refer to the hard work they were called upon to perform. What 
would they have said, however, to one day's record of 106 
speeches during the session of 1826? 

George Brown, “who revelled in public tumult as the petrel 
oes in the storm,” produced a hot debate by reading a motion 
on the 27th April, 1857, declaring for representation by popu 
lation. 

The next exciting event was the “double shuffle,” of 1858, 
which was ushered in as well as out of existence by unusually 
bitter displays of party feeling. ‘The want of confidence motion 
in the Brown-Dorion Administration was fiercely debated till 
midnight, when the two-days-old Cabinet was defeated. ‘This 
memorable session lasted for five months, the speech-making 
being extraordinary at least for length and quantity. Even in 
the Legislative Couneil, twenty-five out of twenty-eight mem- 
bers spoke on one subject. The question of protection to home 
industries first eame up at this session. 

During one of the long debates of this period, when a great 
deal of speaking against time was indulged in, Mr. MeKellar 
addressed the House in Grelie for a goodly stretch,—a change 
from Anglo-Saxon that was no doubt agreeable under the eir- 
cumstances. 

‘On another occasion Mr. Brown and Mr. Cayley, the then In- 
spector-General, had an oratorieal bout which ended by the 
throwing of inkstands at each other's heads, though no record 
can be traced of the result ! 

Powell’s attack on George Brown, when he referred to the fi- 
nancial difficulties of Mr. Brown's father, produced a painful im- 
pression in the House, Mr, Brown seemed to be overcome with 
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thie attack, and leaned on his desk with his hands clasped over 
his head. His reply showed such a degree of emotion as to affect 
even his bitterest opponents. His vindication of his father was 
as manly as it was noble and filial, and revealed the speaker in a 
light differing from that exhibited in any ordinary debate. 

"Another noteworthy incident is recorded in the same session of 
1858, D'Arey McGee made a violent attack on Sir John Maedonald, 
but the latter appeared to be deeply engaged in stamping a pile of 
letters with sealing wax, and to be deaf to the fiery criticism of 
the Irish orator. ‘The latter complained of the inattention of the 
leader of the Government, when Sir John retorted that he had 
heard every word, as the speaker would find to his sorrow. But 
no sooner had the speaker ceased than the two were hobnobbing 
over a cheery glass in the refreshment rooms. 

‘A remarkable scene took place on another occasion when the 
Legislative Council had returned a bill to the Assembly with a 
particular clause left out, One of the Assemblymen, indignant 
at the action of the Upper House, seized the document and, 
addressing the Speaker began : “Mr. Speaker, I do not want to 


insult you, sir, nor this honorable House, sir, but——.” At this 
point the unoffending paper was incontinently kicked along the 
floor and through the doorway, while the whole House was in a 


tremendous state of excitement. ‘The records report that “after- 
wards the Couneil was made to swallow the whole bill,” and thus 
harmony was restored. 

Nowadays, at the close of a long and wearisome session, the 
younger members celebrate the closing hours of the session by 
the throwing of paper pellets, blue hooks and even cushions, but 
during the Parliament, of 1856-59 cushions and books were the 
weapons that were thrown, not in a spirit of fun, but as an out 
come of anger and passion. 

Before the session of 1859 was commenced a general election 
had taken place when “the Cabinet of eleven lawyers and one 
auctioneer,” as George Brown said, was defeated. One of the 
important Acts passed was the imposition of a duty of twenty 
per cent. instead of fifteen per cent, on all commodities not spe 
fically enumerated. The question of moving to Quebec again 
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came up. This course was decided upon, but in the face of strong 
opposition, When this session was prorogued, and the depart- 
ments and officials were removed to Quebee, the old buildings 
saw the last of the Parliament of the union. When next the 
booming of cannon was heard and the marching of a guard of 
honor seen, it was in conneetion with the opening of a new era— 
one of the fruits of confederation—the first session of the first 
Parliament of Ontario. 

Many an exciting debate has been heard since the first ses- 
sion of the new Provincial Parliament in 1867, many a wordy 
battle has been fought, and many a speech of high quality and 
great power has been delivered. "Probably no one event caused 
more excitement than the so-called Bribery Plot which was in- 
vestigated in 1884, when it was charged that certain members 
had been approached with a view to indueing them to forsake 
the Government benches and join the Opposition. 

The debates leading to the disputed boundary question and the 
various contests for the maintenance of provincial rights form 
some of the memorable scones in the House during these last 
twenty years 











Death has invaded its precincts on more than one occasion, 
apart from those who passed away in the ordinary course of 
human events, On February 11th, 1881, Dr. Harkin, the mem- 
ber for Prescott, was seized with a paralytic stroke while the 
Speaker was reading the prayers, and died two hours afterward, 
while the sad event of the 25th March 1892 when Mr. H. E 
Clarke, one of the Conservative members for Toronto, dropped 
dead while addressing the House, will be fresh in the mind of the 
public, ‘The changing conditions of life are also evidenced by the 
fact that of the members and officers forming the Government 
and House of 1827-8, not one survives. 

‘The Openings and Prorogations of Parliament may well be 
included in the series of famous scenes. On such occasions, the 
Chamber was filled with the civie, military and governmental 
notables, adorned with all the regalia that their position pei 
mitted, who, together with the ladies of Government House, 
literally took posses House,” and gravely 
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welcomed the King’s or Queen’s representative, who was escorted 
to the Parliament buildings by a guard of honor, amid the 
booming of cannon, Thus was received in the old Chamber on 
Front-street, Sir John Colborne, Sir Francis Bond Head, Lord 
Durham, Lord Elgin, the Hon. John Crawford, the Hon. D. A. 
Macdonald, the Hon. John Beverly Robinson, and Sir Alexander 
Campbell. 

Mrs, Jamieson has described the prorogation of the session 
of 1837 in her “Winter Studies” :—“The prorogation took 
place yesterday at three o'clock. When we arrived in front 
of the government offices, the scene was very striking. The 
snow-expanse was all around, and between the shore of the 
frozen bay and the line of the building, the space was filled by 
sleighs of all shapes and sizes, and a crowd of some hundred peo- 
ple, in all manner of strange defences against the piercing frost, 
intermingled with military costumes, and a few Indians loung- 
ing by in their blanket coats and war-plumes. The hall of the 
Legislative Council is certainly spacious and lofty room, with a 
splendid throne, and the usual superfluity of gilding and varnish. 
* * © ‘The members of the House of Assembly, being sum- 
moned, appeared below the bar, and the Governor read his 
speech over with very distinet utterance and much quiet self- 
possession.” 

‘One of the papers of that time viewed the function through 
different spectacles, The editor chronicles the opening of the 
session of 1835 as follows: “His Excellency, the Lieutenant 
Governor proceeded to-day in great state to the Parliament 
Buildings. A little after three o'clock he took his seat on a 
splendid chair at the foot of a gorgeous and expensive gewgaw 
called the ‘Throne’ and the Commons being in attendance in 
obedience to his summons, he directed them to retire and elect 
a Speaker. His Address will be delivered to-morrow and will 
be called ‘The Speech.’ Nothing can well be coneeived more 
vain, shadowy and unimportant than the whole of this ceremony. 
‘The Coinmons dutifully retired as they were ordered, and His 
Excelleney returned home in the same Vice-Regal state in which 
he left, and thus the gaudy farce was concluded—as far as His 
Exeelleney was concerned !” 
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‘As another specimen of the journalistic methods of those sti 
ring days, the above description was followed by a picturesque, 
appointment of Marshall Spring Bidwell as Speaker, Attorney- 
General Hagerman leading the Opposition to the nominee. The 
journal referred to, in reporting Hagerman’s speech, deseribed 
“One eye half clos’d, half out his slav’ring tongue, 
His twisted nose from nature's part half wrung, 
“But we will not pursue the description lest it may be too 


if not libellous, account of the keen debate that ensued over the 
him with 
flattering to his vanity |” 


‘Truly the early western journalism could hardly improve upon 
the acidity and satire of the editor's quill of fift 
more, in our own Province, 





ears ago, or 









































CHAPTER VIL 
THE REPORTERS’ GALLERY. 


HE freedom of the press,” so far as the right to report 
and publish and comment upon parliamentary pro- 
ceedings was concerned, was only obtained after the 
Upper Canada Parliament had existed for forty years 

“© or more, and after many a battle had been fought for the 

A} privilege. Indeed, the reporters’ gallery of to-day, with 
the freedom and seope given to its occupants, is one of the boons 
that was practically unknown in the days when a free expression 
of opinion or adverse criticism resulted in fines and imprison- 

nent. As carly as 1812, the publishers of the York Gazette, John 
Cameron and Edward McBride, fell foul of some of the legislat- 
ors, one of whom moved that the offending seribes be brought to 
the bar of the House to answer to an alleged “indecent inser- 
tion,” which presumably reflected upon the mover, Allan McLean, 
the member for Frontenac, Thus early did the conflict between 
press and Parliament open, though in this particular ease, the 
motion of the offended member was negatived. 

Joseph Willeocks was, in addition to being a member of the 
Legislature, the founder and editor of the Upper Canada Guar- 
dian and Freeman's Journal, and in this latter capacity fre- 
quently came in conflict with the House to such an extent that 
fines and imprisonment were inflicted’ upon him, and he was at 
length compelled to stop the publication of his journal. He is 
entered in the Journals of 1814 as one of the deserters to the 
American army, and was afterwards killed at the siege of Fort 
Erie. The fact that Lieutenant-Governor Gore referred to him 
as “that exeerable monster who would deluge the Provinee with 
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blood,” is sufficient evidence that Willeocks was strongly antago- 
nistic to the Government of that day. 

‘Phe Journals of the House during the ‘twenties contain fre~ 
quent allusions to the subject of permitting reporters to attend 
the sessions, as well as to whether an official reporter should be 
appointed. Resolutions favoring these innovations were fre- 
yuently made only to be defeated by the wise parliamentarians 
who probably viewed the proposals with no little alarm. During 
the session off1821, £75 was appropriated to defray the expenses 
of reporting the debates of the House. Eleven members objected 
to this, but twenty-one voted for it 

The two journalists who came most frequently into conflict 
with the Executive and the Assembly, were undoubtedly Francis 
Collins and William Lyon Mackenzie. The former waged a 
warfare from 1821, when, as a reporter for the Upper Canada 
Gazette (published by the King’s Printer, Dr. Horne), he offended 
the Government with his reports, till 1834, when the cholera 
included him as one of its victims, his paper, the Freeman, 
ceasing to exist at the same time. During the score of years that 
intervened, sharp reprimands, apologies and libel suits were 
but preliminary to imprisonment. One sentence, in 1828, 
included a fine of £50, imprisonment for a year, and security for 
good behavior for three years after his liberation, and to stand 
committed until all these conditions should be complied with. 
He remained in gaol for several months, during which time the 
fine was paid by public subscription, His ease was made the 
subject of parliamentary enquiry in 1829, and at last freedom 
came, but not until his spirit was broken and his fortune 
wrecked. His sentence was no less severe than that imposed 
upon Bartemus Ferguson, the publisher of the Niagara Spectator, 
who, in 1817, because a letter written by Robert Gourlay had 
been inserted in his paper, but during his absence and without 
his knowledge, was sentenced to pay a fine of £50, to be impri- 
soned for eighteen months, and that in the course of the first 
month of his imprisonment “he do stand in the public pillory 
one hour,” and finally, that he give security for his good 
behavior for seven years after the expiration of his term of 
incarceration. 
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The practice of voting grants to certain editors or reporters 
led, as a matter of course, to charges of favoritism against the 
Government by the Opposition organs, nevertheless this method 
prevailed for some years after the right of reporting at all was 
debated and fought to a successful issue. Thus grouping the 
sessions of 1832, 1833 and 1834, the following payments were 
made by the House: George Gurnett (editor of the Courier)» 
£325; J. Carey (of the Observer), £100; Francis Collins (editor 
of the Freeman), £150; 8. S. Junkins (reporter on the Chris- 
tian Guardian), £250 ; 5. King (of the Correspondent), £50, and 
M. Walton (of the Courier, and Patriot), £100. Dr. O'Grady, 
editor of the Correspondent, in 1834, strongly objected to the al- 
leged favoritism shown, and, after a special committee had investi- 
gated the matter, received a grant of £75. ‘The redoubtable edi- 
tor of the Colonial Advocate, William Lyon Mackenzie, declined 
to present his account to the special committee for the three 
years mentioned, “ Having been greatly injured by that House 
(1834),” he says, “ and put to much trouble and expense by its un- 
just proceedings towards me and towards the constituency I 
represent, and having also been subject to along series of ungen- 
erous misrepresentations through the press it upheld by votes of 
the public money, I thought it would be the right course to de- 
cline the application to putin a bill, I believed it probable that the 
people at the then ensuing elections would elect representatives 
that would not forget to do justice to any equitable claim I might 
have upon the justice of the country.” The same House of 1834 
voted him £225 for publishing the proceedings of the Assembly 
during the three years previous. 

By the time the then new buildings were occupied in 1931-2, 
the advocates of a reporting system were successful in having 
Francis Collins, John Carey and George Gurnett appointed “to 
report the Debates and Votes of this House; that they shall re- 
port on successive days ; that each reporter shall leave a fair copy 
of his report with the Clerk on the ensuing morning after each 
Debate, to which all proprietors of newspapers shall have access.” 

Jarnett was paid £150, and Collins and Carey £100 each for 
their services, and the Sergeant-at-Arms was even directed “to 
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get a place constructed for the convenienee of such persons as 
may be pleased to attend this House and report its proceedings.” 

The importance the two reporters’ galleries played during the 
parliamentary life of the old buildings must not be overlooked, 
for while many public men developed their name and faine as 
members below, many another reached publicity and success via 
the two little overhanging galleries that flanked the Speaker's 
throne, The late Hon. Thomas White was a member of the gal- 
lery at one time, when he was known as “ Curly-headed Tom,” of 
the Peterboro’ Review. Colonel Chamberlin, late Queen's printer 
of the Dominion, and at that time part proprietor of the Montreal 
Gazette, along with Mr. Lowe, the present Dominion Deputy 
Minister of Agriculture, were also among the number, Dr. Kings- 
ford, the well-known Canadian historian, occasionally listened to 
the debates from the reporters’ gallery, having a right of entry 
by being a contributor to the editorial columns of both the 
Leader and the Colonist 

Mr. William Buckingham, the joint author of the recently 
published Life of Alexander Mackenzie, eame to Canada in the 
fever of the agitation, in 1857, for the principle of representation 
by population, and immediately joined the staff of the Globe as 
shorthand writer, After following George Brown on the hust- 
ings, he took his place in the gallery on the opening of the new 
Parliament, where the staff of the paper was strengthened for the 
renewal of the conflict ; in fnet, the gallery probably net 
tained such a strong foree as during the sessions of the 
Union Parliament. Mr. Edwards, who afterwards removed to 
Washington and there died, was the regular hand with Mr. 
Buckingham at that time on the Globe, ‘They were afterwards 
associated with each other in Quebec in reporting officially the 
Confederation debates, regarded at the time as a great feat in 
the “winged art.” Mx. Hareourt, a facile writer, who had only 
recently come from England, and who soon returned thither, 
also took his turn with the Globe's regular staff when they 
were rushed. Mr. Penny, afterwards Senator, one of the pro- 
Prietors of the Montreal Herald, who had engaged to give 
about half his time to the Globe, practically completed the Par- 
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Mr. W. H. Orr, then of the Oshawa Vindica- 
tor, now of Toronto, joined the staff later. Mr. Penny, while a 
very fair shorthand writer, was one of the best men of his day at 
longhand to take down, in good newspaper form, the substance of 
a debate as it proceeded, being an able man and having an inti- 
mate knowledge of the topies of the day. His partner, Mr, 
Kinnear, also had-a seat in the gallery—at the far end—and at- 
tended with great regularity. Mr. Gordon Brown, now of Osgoode 
Hall, was also on duty afternoon and night for the better part 
of the time when the long and interesting debates on the “ Rights 
of Upper Canada” were in progress, 

The late Josiah Blackburn, of the London Free Press, was 
among the reporters on the Liberal side. ‘The Leader and the 
Colonist were the chief papers represented in the then Ministerial 
side of the gallery (which was to the left of the Speaker), the 
principal shorthand writers being Mr, Greig and Mr, Charles 
Belford, both deceased, and William Coldwell, who was, in addi- 
tion, a House reporter. ‘Taking his press, type and outfit by o: 
team across the prairie from St. Paul to Winnipeg (then Fort 
Garry), Coldwell afterward became the pioneer of the press in 
the North-west, in conjunction with Mr Buckingham. Charles 
Lindsay, one of the registrars for Toronto, was a frequent 
visitor, as was George Sheppard, the editor of the Colonist. ‘The 
latter, after the writing of the famous article in the Colonist 
headed, “Whither are we drifting?” joined for a time the 
editorial staff of the Globe, Thus with George Brown, Gordon 
Brown, the Hon, Wim, McDougall, and George Sheppard, the 
Liberal organ had a foree of strong and able men, Mr. Sheppard 
was afterwards connected with the Hamilton Times and the New 
York Times, He went from the New York Times to London, 
England, and has resided there almost ever since, He lately 
came over again to America, but has retired from active journal- 

Another occasional visitor was Mr. Huntington, before he 
me a member of the Honse and an “Honorable.” He was 
then writing for an eastern townships paper. 

The trials of contested elections by committees, and the trans- 
ference of them at times to the floor of the House, with the 
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examination of witnesses at the bar, greatly protracted the busi- 
ness of Parliament, but were a relief to the reporters, as one 
member of the staff was quite able to follow the questions and 
answers; every question being in writing, and the answers being 
taken down in writing by Mr. Lindsay, who was clerk of the 
House 

‘The Legislative Council was reported by Mx. Le Sueur, at that 
time Superintendent of the Money Order branch of the Fost 
Office Department, who was a good reporter in longhand, and a 
scholarly man, possessing an excellent knowledge of French as 
well as English. 

Mr. A. M. Burgess, of the Department of the Interior, Ottawa, 
was a shorthand writer on the Globe at one time, and was after- 
ward an official reporter of the Parliament debates. 

‘There was a good deal of transcribing of speeches in the Lower 
House, as the Globe required many speeches of great length in 

nso, but the accommodation in the shape of the retiring 
rooms for the reporters was simply wretched, and this was con- 
stantly being encroached upon. The day and night work during 
the long sessions in Toronto of 1858 and 1859 was something 
awful, an old newspaper man writes me. 

‘The occupants of the gallery since Confederation include 
nearly all of the leading newspaper men of Toronto, and indeed 
of the Dominion—such as William Inglis (now assistant librarian 
of the Legislative library), A. H. Dymond, principal of the Insti- 
tute for the Blind at Brantford, N. F, Davin, M.P., William Hous- 
ton, W. F, MeLean, M.P., R. W. Phipps, C. D. Barr, late of the 
Lindsay Post, James Innes, M.P., now of the Guelph Mereury, 
J.T. Hawke, of the Moncton, N. B. Transcript, J. B. McCready, 
editor of the St. John Zelegraph, Molyneux St. John, at present 
connected with the Canadian Pacific Railway, C. W. Bunting, 
managing editor of the Toronto Mail, as well as a majority of 
the present Hansard staff, It would be invidious as well as dif- 
ficult to include all the names. 

In many senses the reporters’ gallery has been a training 
school for the successful journalists of to-day. Certain it is that 
the press galleries, with their long list of occupants during the 
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past sixty years, have played a not unimportant part in bringing 
about the reforms that emanated from the legislators below them. 
advance upon the old quarters in the Front-street 
building is seen in the new building, where a deep gallery, run- 
ning across the southern end of -the chamber, has been set apart 
for the use of the press, in addition to two adjoining rooms. 
In concluding this brief chapter it may be well to insert the 
names of those who compose the staff first using the new gallery 
Empire—H. Burrows, W. H. Dickson, P. F. Cronin and ©. '. 
Long. 
Globe—J. Kelso, George Simpson, J. E. Atkinson S. 'T. Wood. 
Mail—Alex. Fraser, J. A. Currie, Alex. Smith, J. Jackson, 
World.—W. Wilkinson. 
Telegram.—John Robinson, Roden Kingsmill. 
A. M. Burns, Charles Ryan. 
homas Gregg, J. Hamilton 








Hon, G, A. Kirkpatrick, Lieutenant Governor of Ontarlo, 189%, 





CHAPTER VIII. 
THE LIEUTENANT-GOVERNORS AND THEIR HOMES. 


HE biographies of the seven men who ocenpied the 

\ Lieutenant-Governorship from 1792 to 1841—Simeoe, 

) Hunter, Gore, Maitland, Colborne, Bond Head and 
2A) Arthur—when read together, give a key-note to the 
XB) ideas and policy of the English Government regarding their 
2S" North American colony, and emphasize a fact that perhaps 
needs no emphasis, viz., that it is difficult for an executive in an 
old land, with long-established customs and precedents, to legis- 
late intelligently for, or control in the wisest manner, an adjunct 
of the British Empire three thousand miles distant. The prac- 
tice of rewarding men who had acquired fame in connection with 
the army, by appointing them to the Lieutenant Governorship of 
Upper Canada did not conduce to the best results for the new 
province, As a rule, the soldier-governor was not only out of 
touch with the citizen-settler, but the attempt of the former to 
set up a sort of court did much to create a gulf between the 
governors and the governed. 

‘That there were exceptions to this general statement is also 
true, especially in the ease of Simeoe, who, while he maintained 
a certain old-world dignity in connection with his high office, 
proved himself to bea wise statesman and a high-minded admin- 
istrator, ever zealous for the inauguration of new conditions and 
the development of the provinee. It is difficult to realize the 
amount of work he crowded into the six years he held office here, 
and the record of his Inbors in Upper Canada, as ably detailed 
by his biographer, Mr. D. B. Read, confirms the encomium of the 
latter that Simcoe ranked high as a citizen, soldier and admin- 


istrator. 
17 
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g over any further reference to the administrators 
and presidents than is contained in preceding chapters, a few 
additional paragraphs may be given regarding the Lieutenant 
Governors and their official residences. ‘The Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor following Simeoe was Peter Hunter, who was in addition 
Commander-in-Chief for the provinee, and who peregrinated 
between York and Quebec. While occupying Government House 
in York, he exereised an authority in contrast to that of Presi- 
dent Russell, inasmuch as the conduet of public affairs was much 
more satisfactory in the issuing of long-delayed patents, and in 
other ways. Governor Hunter's administration was highly 
suecessful, and his qualities of resoluteness and justice as marked 
as his unswerving integrity, and we can well believe the state- 
ment that “ in the course of a few ws he brought the infant 
colony to an unparalleled state of prosperity.” 

Upon the death of Governor Hunter, Francis Gore was sent 
from England to succeed him, and during his long though inter- 
rupted term of office, he proved the unwisdom of the home 
Government in its choice of aruler, With him might was often 
right, and, with his official power, the former triumphed over the 
latter. During his first term of six years he came in sharp con- 
flict with many of the inhabitants, and, viewed in the light of 
history, acted an unwise part in his seeming persecution of those 
who opposed his opinions or his rule, The result was an anta- 
gonism between him and the public that largely  militated 
against the good he might have done, and that did much to 
inaugurate the schism between the public and “the family com- 
pact,” that afterward developed into an incipient revolution. 
Gore is described as the type of a country squire of a former 
day, looking good-humored, and shrewd, sturdy and self-willed, 
and fond of good cheer. His self-will rather than his good 
humor was illustrated on the occasion when he carried out his 
threat to “dismiss the rascals,” the rascals being no less than the 
members of the legislature who had dared to vote adversely to 
his opinions. An entry in the Journals reads: “On Monday 
7th April, at eleven o'clock a.m,, before the minutes of the former 
day were read and without any previous notice, the Commons, to 
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the great surprise of all the members, were summoned to the bar 
of the Legislative Couneil, when His Excellency put an end to 

upon the ground that their longer absence from 
their respective avocations would be too great a sacrifice! The 
Squire-like Governor left York on leave of absence in 1811, 
returning in 1815 and remaining until 1818, when he returned 
again to England, 

Tn 1818, Sir Peregrine Maitland arrived on the scene and held 
office for a period of ten years, during which time the Family 
Compact flourished, and the struggle for responsible Government 
was carried on between the Governor and his exceutive on one 
hand, and the “fathers of reform” on the other. Maitland was, 
first of all, the military officer, a descendent of a noble family, 
with inherited military instincts, Dr. Seadding thus describes 
him from memory.) “Here (in St. James’ Chureh) with great 
regularity was to be seen passing to and from the place of honor 
assigned him, Sir Peregrine Maitland, a tall, grave officer, always 
in military undress, his countenanee ever wearing a mingled 
expression of sadness and benevolence, like that which one may 
observe on the face of Charles the Tenth, whose portrait recalls 
the whole head and figure of this early Governor of Upper 
Canada,” 

Like Sir Francis Bond Head a few years later, Sir Peregrine 
found a troublesome and ever-annoying opponent in William 
Lyon Mackenzie, who attacked the Governor in the columns of 
the Colonial Advocate. Sir Peregrine, as one means of revenge, 
ordered the foundation stone of Brock’s monument to be opened, 
and the obnoxious sheet removed and destroyed. In his numer- 
‘ous conflicts with his opponents, the Governor would no doubt 
justify himself in the arbitrary course he frequently took, and 
the vigorous, if unusual, methods he adopted. His government 
of the provinee called down upon him the strictures of the 
opponents of the Family Compact, while historians, such as Den 
sum up his work as “ten years of misrule.” He was probably 
ill-fitted, either by training or temperament, to adapt himself to 
the conditions and necessities of a new colony, and his transfer to 
Nova Scotia was a wise move on the part of the Home Gover: 
ment. 
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r John Colborne followed Sir Peregrine Maitland, and reign- 
ed for six years as the head of the province and the master of 
Elnsley House, Sir John was the counterpart of the Duke of 
Wellington in appearance, except that the former was the taller, 
being six feet one in height,—a fine physical specimen of a man. 
One slight defect was noticeable in his otherwise symmetrical 
features, oceasioned by an injury to one of his eyes, received in 
battle, He was in every sense a soldier, in training, bearing and 
aptitude, being one of the most noted generals of the Peninsular 
War, while some historians attribute the winning of Waterloo to 
Sir John and his Fifty-Second Regiment. To be the general of 
“the greatest regiment known in arms since arms were first 
borne by men” was to him no doubt the fulfilment of a high am- 
bition. He was, too, a man of scholarly tastes, a great student of 
history, and an apt linguist, Mrs, Jamieson has written of him 
that his mind appeared to her to be cast in an antique mold of 
chivalrous honor, and that he was a man whom she always heard 
mentioned with great respect and veneration. Like his predeces- 
sor, he oceupied the Governor's pew in St. James’ church—a cano- 
pied section, over which was suspended a tablet bearing the royal 
arms, He always exhibited great: simplicity of character, and a 
dislike to ostentation, In every respect he made a model and 
able Governor, his administration of affairs in Upper Canada add- 
ing not a little to the high reputation he had won for himself, 
Probably no occupant of Government House had so many 
problems to face, or so many difficulties to meet, as Sir Francis 
Bond Head, who reached Toronto on the 28rd of January, 1836, 
and who remained until 1838. From first to last his chief béte 
noir was William Lyon Mackenzie, regarding whom he uses the 
strongest terms the English language affords. “He is, without 
tion, the most notorious liar in all our country,” the Gov- 
ernor writes in his Narrative. “He lies out of every pore in his 
skin, Whether he be sleeping or waking, on foot or on horseback, 
talking with his neighbors or writing for a newspaper, a multi- 
tudinous swarm of lies, visible, palpable and tangible, are buzzing 
and settling about him like flies around a horse in August.” 
Similar expressions of contempt by the score figure in the Gov 
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emor's pages, from “that insignificant pedlarlad” to “ this low- 
bred, vulgar man.” He calls him in addition “an unprineipled 
vagrant, a grievance-monger, a broken-down pedlar, an arch-agi- 
tator,” and in Mackenzie's grievance report of 553 pages, there 
existed, in the expressed opinion of the knight of Government 
House, more than three times as many gross falsehoods as pages ! 
The Narrative (of nearly 500 pages) is intended by Sir Francis as 
a vindication of the course he pursued during the troublous times 
of 1836-8; or, in his words, “the most violent, and certainly the 
most eventful, moral struggle that has ever taken place in our 
North American colonies.” By June of 1836 he had tendered his 
resignation to Lord Glenelg, though the change in the complexion 
of parties, resulting from the election of 1836, when the “consti- 
tutionists” were forty-five in number, and the “ 
seventeen, raised his spirits and his hopes of a speedy settlement 
of the difficulties that surrounded him, But the threatened 
troubles came toa head in the following year, reference to which 
has already been made in Chapter VI 

Sir Francis was known to be the best horseman in England, 
and it is not to be wondered at, therefore, that he traversed the 
greater part of the province on horseback, and when in Toronto 
took for a daily constitutional a canter or trot around the Hum- 
ber Plains, as the route was called, that is, crossing the Humber 
near the lake, and returning via Lambton Mills, a distance of ten 
or twelve miles, It also follows that his stables contained the 
best animals that could be obtained. 

Sir Francis was a distinguished engineer as well. He was, in 
‘act, first brought to publie notice by blowing up a lot of houses 
in Edinburgh to prevent the spreading of a fire, it being the 
first time such a feat of engineering, if it may be so termed, was 
attempted. He afterwards added to his fame by crossir 
Andes in the interests of English shareholders in South Amer 
mines. 

The arrival of a newly-appointed Lieutenant-Governor was 
always the oceasion for a felicitous address, and Sir Francis was 
no exception to the rule, In the “Emigrant” he gives an inter- 
esting account of a presentation of an address to him by the 


republicans” 
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House of Assembly in the old Chamber: “Within a week after 
my arrival at Toronto,” he writes, “I had to receive an address 
from the Speaker and Commons’ House of Assembly ; and on en- 
quiring in what manner I was to perform the part in the cere- 
mony allotted to me,I was informed that I was to sit very still 
on a large scarlet chair, with my hat on. The first half was evi- 
dently an easy job; but the latter was really revolting to my 
habits and feelings, and as I thought I ought to try and govern 
by my head and not by my hat, I felt convinced that the former 
would risk nothing by being for a few minutes divoreed from the 
latter, and accordingly I determined with white gloves to hold the 
thing in my hands. I happened to mention my intention to an 
Upper Canadian, and never shall I forget the look of ‘silent seorn 
with which he listened to me. I really quite quailed beneath the re- 
proof, which, without the utterance of a word, and after scanning 
me from head to foot, his mild, intelligent, faithful countenance 
read to me, and which but too clearly expressed— What ! to 
purehase five minutes’ loathsome popularity, will you barter-one 
of the few remaining prerogatives of the British Crown? Will 
you, for the vain hope of coneiliating insatiable democracy, mean- 
ly sell to it one of the distinctions of your station? Miserable 
man! beware, before it is too late, of surrendering piecemeal that 
which it is your duty to maintain, and for which, after all, you 
will only receive in exchange contumely and contempt’ T re- 
mained for a few seeonds as mute as my Canadian mentor, and 
then, without taking any notice of the look with which he had 
deen chastising me, I spoke to him on some other subjects, but T 
did not forget the picture T had seen, and accordingly my hat 
was tight enough on my head when the Speaker bowed to it, and 
I shall ever feel indebted to that man for the sound political les 
son he taught me.” 

Sir Francis’ term of office came to an end, as has been said, 
in 1838, when his resignation was accepted, after Lord Durham 
had made his report, in which the Governor was more or less re- 
flected upon, The latter took occasion in his works to defend 
himself, and, in turn, to animadvert upon Lord Durham's meth- 
ods of examining into the state of the country, and of the con- 
clusions he arrived at. 
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Eimsley Villa, occupied by Lord Elgin in 1849.61 
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Excellency's successor was Sir George Arthur, who was 
the last Lieutenant-Governor to occupy Government House be- 
fore the Union Act of 1841 came into force. The new Governor 
had the fate of the convicted insurgents largely in his hands, and 
his previous experience of governing in British Honduras and 
Van Dieman’s Land had not tended to fill him with overmuch 
charity towards transgressors of the law, though in his first publie 
address he said that magnanimity rather than harshness and 
severity would be his policy. Despite this, the law was allowed 
to take its course, and Lount and Matthews were executed, while 
others were sentenced to imprisonment or transportation. 

With the union of the two provinees Sir George Arthur's 
duties came to an end, and for nine years, and until Lord Elgin 
came as Governor-General of the united provinces, Government 
House had no official occupants. Sir Edmund Head followed 
Elgin as Governor-General in 18! 9. When Confederation 
was accomplished, the present Government House was erected 
upon the site of Elmsley House, with Major-General Stisted as 
the first occupant, in 1867, followed by Sir W P. Howland in 
1868, Hon. John Crawford in 1873, Hon, D. A. Macdonald in 
1877, Hon. John Beverley Robinson in 1881, Sir Alexander 
Campbell in 1888, and Hon, George A. Kirkpatrick in 1892, 

The homes of the Lieutenant-Governors, presidents and ad- 
ministrators appointed to rule over the destinies of Ontario dur- 
ing the century are worthy of a reference. Navy Hall, at New- 
ark, has the honor of be the first Upper Canadian official resi 
dence, where Simeoe resided. The first Government House in 
York was the canvas tent erected by Governor Simeoe when he 
first visited York, and which he occupied temporarily until his 
residence was built on the banks of the Don, known as Castle 
Frank, Among the first permanent. buildings constructed was 
a Government House in close proximity to the powder magazine 
and French fort at the western end of the embryo town, while 
the parliament buildings stood at the extreme eastern end. ‘The 
Governor's residence met a similar fate to the legislative halls 
when the Americans invaded the town—not by fire only, how 
ever, but the explosion of the powder magazine effeetually shat 
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tered and riddled Government House and its surrounding one- 
story structures, but its inmates having escaped in good time no 
loss of life occurred, such as happened at the powder magazine. 

Following Simcoe, Russell, Hunter, Grant and Brock pr 
in this pioneer Government House, until its fall as above deseribed 

Afterward, the frame residence of Chief Justice Elnsle 
ated at the south-west corner of King and Simeoe-street: 
known as Elmsley House, was purehased and converted into a 
Gover nt House. Between 1813 and the union of 1841 this 
building was used as an official residence by five Lieutenant 
Governors, Sir Franeis Gore, Sir Peregrine Maitland, Sir John 
Colborne, Sir Francis Bond Head and Sir George Arthur, It 
was last used by Sir Edmund Head in 1854, when the peregrin- 
ating parliament met in the Front-street buildings. Before its 
destruction by fire, Elmsley House was bricked in, and thus 
greatly improved in appearance. 

Another official residence for a time was Elmsley Villa, which 
stood near where the Central Presbyterian church now stands, on 
Gloucester-strect, Lord Elgin occupied it in 1844-5, upon his ar- 
rival in Toronto after the burning of the parliament buildings in 
Montreal, which necessitated the meeting of the parliament in 
Toronto. Elmsley Villa was built by Captain Macaulay, and 
after Lord Elgin left Toronto it was used by Knox College. 

Beverley House is associated with the name of Poulett 
‘Thomson, afterward Lord Sydenham, who was given the title of 
Baron Sydenham, of Sydenham, in Kent and Toronto, in Canada, 
and who resided in it in 1839-40, This residence still stands on 
the north-east corner of John and Richmond-: s, One care: 
ful historian has recorded the fact that the Governor-General 
brought about the union of 1840 because he had built a large 
kitchen at the rear of the residence and desired to remain in 
Toronto to enjoy it. He died in 1841, at the early age of 42, 
from the injuries received by falling from a horse just on the eve 
of his intended return to England, Beverley House was evidently 
a social centre during Lord Sydenham’s régime, with his three 
company dinners a week and a weekly reception 

The Government House of to-day was built in 1867, on the 
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completion of Confederation, by the Sandfield Macdonald Govern- 
ment, at a cost of $100,000, the Hon, John Carling being the 
Commissioner of Public ‘Works, and the late John Elliott, of 
Brantford, the contractor: 

‘The memories of many interesting incidents cluster around 
these vieo-regal mansions, especially in connection with the social 
and military life of those early days when, as now, the hospitali 
was unbounded, and the scenes of gaicty are still held in special 
remembranee by those who live to tell of them. They were often, 
too, the meeting place of the Executive Council and, on rare oc- 
casions, of the Legislative Council, when the troubles of 1837 
were developing, and seeret and emergency meetings of both the 
Executive and the Council were held to consider the unwonted 
situation, 

Military scenes also played a prominent part within the walls 
not only when military balls were given, but on occasions such 
‘as when Sir Peregrine Maitland presented a stand of colors to 
the West York Militia on the anniversary of St. George, amid a 
royal salute and the cheers of the onlookers, or Sir Francis Bond 
Head had a flag-raising soon after his arrival 
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LIST OF THE GOVERNORS-GENERAL OF CANADA. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
“PRIVILEGES” OF THE HOUSE. 


VER since the day the first parliament was evolved 
from the rude conditions of feudalism, the members 
thereof have observed a stern jealousy of their 

privileges,” as they have been termed—a jealousy 

so stern and implacable, in fact, as to cause many an 
offending commoner and eitizen to lament his attempt to 
infringe upon them or to dispute their right of existence. 

‘The parliamentarians of our own Upper Canadian Legislature 
were no less watchful of these sacred and vested rights. Before 
the second session of the first Parliament had been prorogued in 
1793, Sheriff Shechan, of the Niagara District, was made a sub- 
jet of censure by the House for having served a writ of capias 
‘upon a member “contrary to his privilege; and the offending 
officer was only excused from having to appear at the har of the 
House, to be farther dealt with, from a convietion that want of 
reflection, and not contempt, had made him guilty of such a 
marked infringement upon the aforesaid “ privileges. 

‘The Sheriff of the Home District and his deputy had a nar- 
row escape from perpetrating a similar error in 1812, when, at 
the instance of William Warren Baldwin, a barrister, they were 
asked to serve a writ of capias on Alexander MeDonell, the 
member for Glengarry, and also the Speaker. ‘Thereupon all con- 
nected with the “outrage” were summoned before Parliament. 
Baldwin audaciously insisted that a member of the House was 
not entitled to the privilege of non-arrest, as it was a House of 
Assembly only, and not a House of Parliament. John Small, 
Clerk of the Crown, who administered the oath (taken by a Mrs 
Jordan), pleaded ignoranee of his error and prayed for pardon, 
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but dismissal was the penalty meted out to him. Baldwin, it 
seems, came under the direet control of the Legislative Couneil 
as Master in Chancery, and forfeiture of his office was his share 
of the penalties, but after a few days Baldwin was restored to 
office at the request of the Assembly, the members feeling, no 
doubt, that he had had a salutary lesson. 

If the members of the two Houses held strong opinions regard- 
ing their privileges, the Governors of the province were no less 
emphatic as to their exclusive rights. Simeoe, for instance, was 
in a constant state of conflict with Lord Dorchester, who was 
stationed at Quebee as the Commander of the North American 
forces. They not only differed as to the best means of serving 
the public interests, but Simcoe petulantly declared that “he 
understood neither His Lordship’s military or eivil views in re- 
spect to Upper Canada,” and asked the Home Government to 
give him leave to act direct and independent of the Commander- 
in-Chief; but this request was refused, while many of Simcoe's 
ambitious and progressive schemes for the betterment of the 
province were either ignored or decided against. Writing direct 
to Dorchester, the incensed Governor of Navy Hall tells him 
that had he, Simeoe, known that all his views as to the public 
service were held to be erroneous and to be checked, he could not 
have held office; and these differences of opinion only ended 
when Simeoe left Upper Canada for another sphere of labor. 

The House of 1806 had a complaint that the first and most 
constitutional privilege of the Commons had been violated in the 
application of moneys out of the Provincial Treasury to various 
purposes without the assent of Parliament, or a vote of the Com- 
mons House of Assembly. The latter memorialized the Lieutenant- 

jovernor as follows: “'To comment on this departure from eon- 
stituted authority and fiscal establishment must be more than 
painful to all who appreciate the advantages of our happy Con- 
stitution, and who wish their continuance to the latest posterity 
but however studious we may be to abstain from strieture we 
‘cannot suppress the mixed emotions of relative condition ; we feel 
it as the representatives of a free people, we lament it as the 
subjects of a beneficent Sovereign, and we hope that you, in your 
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relation to both, will more than sympathize in so extraordinary 
fan ocenrrence. We beg leave to annex hereto a schedule of the 
moneys so misapplied, amounting to six hundred and thirteen 
pounds, thirteen shillings and sevenpence, and trust that you 
will not only order that sum to be replaced in the Provincial 
Treasury, but will also direct that no moneys be issued thereout 
in future without the assent of Parliament, or a vote of the 
Commons House of Assembly.” 

The absence of members without sufficient reason from their 
parliamentary duties was looked upon by those in attendance 
with a disapprobation as marked as that manifested when a 
flagrant breach of privilege occurred or was suspected. More 
than half of the members of the first parliament of 1792 failed 
to respond to the summons to appear in Newark on the 17th of 
September of that year, but no special notice was taken of absen- 
tees until the next session, when Christopher Robinson, Timothy 
‘Thompson, Richard Wilkinson, John McDonell, Thomas Smith, 
‘Thomas MeKee and Mr, Hardison were severally named thr 
times in suecession without any of them appearing. The time 
had come to deal with a matter so serious. Robinson, Hardison 
and McDonell were, upon motion, excused on the ground of il} 
ness, but as to the oth the House went into committee of the 
whole to adopt proper measures for compelling their attendance 

For many sessions thereafter the House felt itself called upon 
to deal with representatives who did not attend to their public 
duties, and investigations into the eause of non-appearance were 
frequently held. A new method of bringing the offenders to time 
was adovted in 1810, when the absentees were to be considered 
as being in the custody of the Sergeant-at-Arms, and were not 
to be discharged until they should pay the customary fees estab- 
lished in the Parliament of the United Kingdom in like eases, un- 
less they could show to the satisfaction of the House sufficient 
cause for their absence. This cure proved to be ineffective, and 
at last the exasperated House ordered medical attendants to ex- 
amine Benajah Mallory, Philip Sovereign, Joseph Willeoeks, John 
Roblin, and John and James Wilson, and report the state of their 
health to the Bar of the House. Doctors Richardson and Lee 
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were assigned to this task, and reported that while one was really 
indisposed and unable to attend, the rest would be sufficiently re- 
covered to be present the following day, the inference being that 
the latter had been feigning illness. 

Another breach of privilege was that of which Robert Nichol 
was guilty in 1812. Nichol, road commissioner, fell foul of 
the House in the criticisms passed by the latter upon his work, 
and the expenditure of public moneys entrusted to him. Not only 
did he use words disrespectful to the House, but he was also ad- 
judged guilty of “making a false, malicious, and scandalous re- 
presentation to the person administering the Government, rela- 
tive to the proceedings of the House.” Added to all this was the 
further denial of the right of the Assembly to commit an offender 
for an alleged breach of privilege. But committed he was for his 
“high contempt,” and out of that action arose another insult to 
the House on the part of the Hon. Thomas Scott, Chief Justice, 
who liberated Nichol after the House had committed him and 
sent the Sergeant-at-Arms to Long Point, at a cost of £35, to 
arrest Nichol. So strong was the feeling aroused that the House 
petitioned the Prinee Regent in reference to the action of the 
Chief Justie 

It was about this same time that the Commons petitioned 


Governor Gore in reference to another insult. offered not only 
to them, but to the whole country, by one John Mills Jackson, 
who appears to have heen a disturbing pamphleteer. Their peti- 
tion read as follows — 


To His Excelleney, Francis Gore, Esq., Lieutenant-Governor of 
the Provinee of Upper Canada. May it please Your Excel- 
leney 

We, His Majesty's dutiful and loyal subjects, the Commons of 

Upper Canada, in Parliament assembled, beg leave to assure Your 

Excellency of our approbation of Your Excellency’s administra- 

tion of the government of this province, whieh, since your arrival 

among us, has inereased in wealth, prosperity and commerce f 

exceeding our most sanguine expectations, aided by your wise 

and liberal exertions to promote the same, We should not in- 
trude upon Your Excellency at this time to express the general 
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sontiment of the people of this province, did not we feel ourselves 
called upon and impelled by of that duty which we owe 
to our constituents, His Majesty 1 subjects of this province, 
to you, sir, as administering the Government thereof, and to that 
august Sovereign whom we regard as the father of his people, 
only to express our abhorrence and indignation at a pamphlet 
now before us, addressed to the King, Lords and Commons of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, containing in al- 
inost every page the most gross and false aspersions on Your Ex 
celleney and His Majesty's Executive Government, the House of 
Assembly, and the loyal inhabitants of this province, under the 
signature of John Mills Jackson, tending to misrepresent a brave 
and loyal portion of His Majesty’s subjetts. 

‘The Commons of Upper Canada, as the organ of the people, 
consider the author and publisher of such false and libellous pam- 
phlets as a character endeavoring to alienate the minds of the 
unwary from His Majesty's Government, and to diminish the par- 
ental affection of His Majesty to his liege subjects in this pro- 
vince, which with gratitude we proudly acknowledge to have ex- 
perienced an ample and abundant share of. 

Tn addressing Your Exeelleney we feel a satisfaction in repeat- 
ing our approbation of Your Excellency’s administration of 
this Government, without entering into the details, which would 
exceed the hounds of an address. 

(Signed) Samer Str 
Speaker. 

Jackson was thereupon ordered, like all previous offenders, to 
the Bar, to answer to the charge laid against him. 

‘The Toronto public library recently secured copies of all of 
Jackson's pamphlets, with, strange to say, Shelley’s autograph on 
the front page of each, 

In 1816 the Speaker of the House was the recipient of a special 
address from the members on the ground that he had entertained 
a high and just sense of the firm and dignified conduct required 
of a Speaker, inasmuch as they had had unprecedented difficulty 
jn maintaining their rights and privileges. Even a Speaker who 
was master of conduet so “firm and dignified” could not appar- 
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ently prevent trouble, for a motion was carried in the following 
session demanding from the Licutenant-Governor the rights and 
privileges of the House, as amply as they were enjoyed by the 
House of Commons in Great Britain. 

The session of 1817 was an unusually protracted one, owing 
to the lengthy discussions of a case of breach of privilege, as well 
‘as two contested election trials. During the previous Parliament 
the district of Gore had been erected, with two electoral division: 
the counties of Wentworth and Halton, but in the bill no provis 
ion had been made for their representation. This oversight had 
io be amended after the House met, subsequent to the general 
election, and the session was twenty days old before the members 
clected for Wentworth and Halton were able to take their seats. 
Moses Gamble's eleetion for Halton was protested on the grounds 
of his being an alien, Henry John Boulton, the defeated candidate, 
being the petitioner, and Gamble, after a hot fight, was unseated. 

‘The ease of James Durand, member elect for Wentworth, was 
much worse than Gamble’s. He had been a member from the 
Niagara District in the former Parliament, and in his address 
to the independent electors of the county of Wentworth,” 
printed in the St. David's Spectator, he made reference whieh 
was charged to be “a Breach of Priviles in that it reflected 
grossly on the conduct of the late House of Assembly, and upon 
persons who were members of the present House.” A motion to 
enquire into the matter was made immediately upon Durand’s 
introduetion to the Assembly, and the case took up the major 
portion of the session, In the address Durand had given a résumé 
of the grievances of the people under martial law, which was, he 
claimed, unlawfully declared by Major-General de Rottenburg in 

from the suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act, and the op- 
pression of the military, His denunciations of both measure 
and men throughout the address were seathing, and his disap- 
probation of his opponents stood ont in marked contrast to his 
approval of himself, He finished his long arraignment by setting 
forth his own fitness as a representative in a style so remarkable, 
that though lengthy, it is worthy of being quoted as showing t 
nature of the eampaign literature of that early day : 
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“When your rights and liberties were in danger I never hid 
iy head; and as to the votes of money last year, had T opposed 
them I should only have been, a scapegoat in the House. The 

os of courts, and the various intrigues employed to gain 
favorite points are numerous. It would be novel and useless to 
develop them all. It is enongh for you to keep a good watch- 
dog to guard your flocks from the hungry wolves. This T know, 
that the line of duty to you, which I have uniformly pursued, 
has obliged me to drop off exchanges of civility with many who I 
‘can in no other way have offended than in differing with them on 
the score of polities. I have been settled in this province upward 
of fourteen years, without, I trust, any one to impeach my char- 
acter with spot or blemish. My abilities are not of the most in- 
ferior class; you have seen me in various public points of view, 
at the head of a flank company of brave, gallant militiamen, 
whose services at the commencement of the war called forth pub- 
lie thanks in general orders after the battle of Queenston, and 
whom Thope I never disgraced. I was out on duty the very 
last time the enemy showed themselves, under MeArthur. You 
have seen me as President of Courts Martial, where I always 
tempered justice with lenity. You have seen me as Commis. 
sioner of Roads. If in any of these situations I have evinced 
anything unfriendly to the yeomanry of the country, you will 
know it, But no, fellow-subjects, ‘twas impossible. Whilst I 
esteem youso much, I never could be false to you. Tshall eon- 
Gude with the assurance that I am still the object of your 
choice. My unremitted endeavors shall be used for your in- 
terest and welfare, I shall stand firm in support of your 
rights and liberties, and in so doing, I conecive I give the best 
proof of my inviolable attachment to our glorious Constitution. 
‘The happiness of the people is the strength of the state, and their 
happiness consists in the absence of taxation, simplicity of man- 
ners, and proper respect for religion, morality, and the laws 
of their country, Once more, then, my friends, I invite you to 
favor me with the honor of your suffrages ; and by a long, strong, 
old pull at one time convince the tools of corruption that the 
path to the people’s patronage is honest independent conduct.” 
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The Committee of Privilege in Durand’s case met and rose 
again and again, and at length the House received the report 
and passed the following resolution; “Resolved, that James 
Durand, a member of this House, is the author of an ad 
published in the St, Catharines Spectator, of Feb, 14, and which 
was a false, seandalous and malicious libel.” Being adjudged 
guilty, he was on motion sentenced to be committed to the eom- 
mon gaol of the Home District during the session, a motion that 
he be called to the Bar of the House to make an apology, being 
defeated by a vote of 12 to 9, ‘The Speaker issued his warrant, 
but when it came to be served, James Durand was not to be 
found. The day following the issuing of the warrant for his 
committal, a petition from Richard Beasley and other freeholders 
of the county of Wentworth was read in the House, setting forth 
that the name of James Durand did not appear on any assessment 
roll of the province, and that he was therefore ineligible to be 
their representative. This caused further enquiry, which was, 
however, ended hy the expulsion from the House of the offending 
ingitive, for “ high contempt of the authority of the House, and 
of a flagrant breach of its privileges. 

Notwithstanding all this, and an indictment for perjury against 
him by the Grand Jury, Durand was re-elected in 1818, and took 
a very active part in the sessions of that Parliament. 

Though so zealous of their privileges, the House sometimes 
showed great magnanimity when nothing was at stake, and did 
not stand out for the letter of their rights. In the session of 
1817, when “ An Act to prohibit the sale of goods, wares, wines, 
spirits, ete., on Sundays,” was sent by the Assembly for the con- 
currence of the Couneil, which they passed with some amend- 
ments, the following motion was brought in: “That as the 
amendments made by the Honorable the Legislative Couneil to 
the bill for preventing the sale of spivituous liquors on Sundays 
being a matter of form, and not in any wise interfering with the 


ing or disposing of any public money, this House will not in- 
sist upon its undoubted right to reject them, and that the said 
amendments be now read.” 

In 1818 Mr. Robert Charles Horne was called to the Bar of the 
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House to answer to a charge of having infringed upon the rights 
and privileges of the House in having published a certain adver 
tisement in his paper, the Upper Canada Gazette, headed “ Sta- 
tutes of Upper Canada.” Mx. Horne acknowledged the publica- 
tion and an apology was demanded, w' straightway made, 
and that settled the matter 

‘As the years went by, however, and new conditions were re- 


gulated and altered into precedents and the rights of both repr 
Sentative and commoner were recognized and settled, conflicts 
between Parliament and the people were less frequent, until to-day 
fa breach of privilege is as rare as an infringement upon the 
jealously-guarded rights of the Legislature. 





CHAPTER X. 
THE HONOR ROLL OF PARLIAMENTARIANS. 


[ a very large percentage of the publie men of a 
country are called sooner or later to represent, the 
people in Parliament, is clearly seen in the list of 
members to the Provincial Assembly from 1792 to 

1892. With but few exceptions, all the leading men of 

entered public life via “the bar of the House,” and 

with equally few exceptions, nearly all who legislated for the 

provinee prior to Confederation have passed away. ‘The survi- 

vors would hardly be sufficient in number to form a provincial 
cabinet. 

It may be well to take a passing though necessarily incomplete 
glance at the honor roll of distinguished Canadians who served 
as provincial legislators, 

As in the present day, the early parliaments had a lange 
representation of professional men, the followers of Blackstone 
being probably in a majority. ‘Thus, the list referred to com- 

isos nearly all the leading members of the bar, and the legisla- 
tive history therefore makes frequent mention of such old-time 
lawyers as Marshall Spring Bidwell, William Hume Blake, Robert 
Baldwin, Judge Hagerman and others, and it is not to be won- 
dered at that the debates were often brilliant and eloquent when 
participated in by such accomplished orators, 

The bar, the judiciary and the legislature have always been 
closely connected, and it is not surprising that the list of Upper 
Canadian judges during the century contains a large number of 
names prominent in the parliamentary as well as the judicial 
history of the province, in fact, of the thirty-one mentioned in 
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Read’s “Lives of Upper Canada Judges,” from 1792 to 1892, no 
Jess than twenty were members either of the Legislative Council 
or the Assembly, some of the first judges occupying a seat in 
Parliament and on the bench dually. Chief Justice Osgoode, 
after whom Osgoode Hall was named, was a member of the 
Legislative Couneil, as were Chief Justices Elmsley and Scott; 
‘Alleock and Thorpe were both judges and members; Chief Justiee 
Robinson was councillor and’ Attorney-General before he was 
promoted to the bench ; Chief Justices Draper and McLean were 
active members, as were Judges Hagerman, D’Arcy Boulton, 
Sherwood, Jonas Jones, Sullivan, John Wilson, Connor and 
O'Connor, Nearer our own time, Justice Joseph C. Morrison and 
Chief Justices Moss and Matthew Crooks Cameron were par- 
liamentary representatives. 

While the Union Act was in force, the Front strect Chamber 
had among its occupants a group of brilliant and famous French 
Canadians—Sir A. A. Dorion, Sir Hector Langevin, Hon. Joseph 
Cauchon, Hon. L. V. Sicotte, Sir George E. Cartier, Mr. La- 
fontaine, Hon. Charles Alleyn, Hon. L. J. Papineau and others, 
and in the long-continued struggles between the Upper and 
Lower Canadian sections of the Assembly for the rights of their 
respective provinces, the members from the sister province were 
well to the front in the old Chamber as leaders, speakers and 
debaters. 

Sir Antoine A. Dorion sat in the Toronto Chamber during the 
Parliament of 1855-9, and as a Jeader of the Rouge party of 
Quebee, became Attorney-General of the famous Brown-Dorion 
administration before which he wasCommissioner of Crown Lands. 
He became member of the Privy Council in 1873, and latterly 
ended a fruitful and noble life as Chief Justiee of Quebee. 

Hector Langevin entered Parliament while it met in 
Toronto in 1857, and soon became a foree in the House. Mr. 
Sicotte exercised a special influenee in connection with the clergy 
reserve question, became Speaker in 1854, was a member of 
the Taché-Maedonald Government, and also of the Cartier- 
Macdonald Administration, Cartier was another of the French- 
Canadian leaders, a man short of stature and “with an English 
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terrier look about him,” as he has been deseribed to me. With 
the usual French excitability, his speeches, especially in reply to 
attacks, were very combative, but without any pretence to 
orator 

It is interesting to compare the different leaders as to their 
abilities as public speakers and publie men, Robert Baldwin, 
while not a fluent speaker, yet was a convincing and logical one, 
his dignity, amounting alnost to stiffness of manner, always 
commanding the attention of his hearers. He made his initial 
entry into parliamentary life in 1830, at a comparatively early 
age, as did Pitt and Gladstone, his eandidature for York (vacated 
by the promotion of Sir John Beverly Robinson from the Attor- 
ney-Generalship to the Chief-Justiceship) being warmly espoused 
by William Lyon Mackenzie in the Colonial Advocate. The 
youthful member (he was only twenty-five at the time) was 
introduced to the House by his father, Dr. Baldwin, and Jesse 
Ketchum, Six years after he was a member of the Executive 
Council. No figure stands out more prominently, nor indeed 


more honorably, in the history of Upper Canadian polities than 
that of the man who did not so much achieve fame as the leader 
of the “Baldwin Reformers” in 1843, or the organizer and head 
of the Baldwi 


unsullied integrity, personal worth and high purposes. He with- 
drew from public life in 1857 after nearly a quarter of a century 
of honorable service. One of his chief aims was long since 
reached, that of aking the Executive responsible to the House. 

William Hume Blake occupied the position of Solicitor-General 
in the Baldwin-Lafontaine Administration. When he arose to 
speak in the House it was felt that in genuine eloquenee, passion, 
pathos, humor, sareasm, irony, seorn, foree—he was without a 
peer on the floor of the Legislature. Such is the strong testi- 
mony of his biographer. He left the political arena in 1830, 
when he was appointed vice-Chancellor of the Court of Chancery 

While William Lyon Mackenzie could not be termed an orator, 
yet his fiery temperament and combative spirit, which led him to 
give vent to torrents of words, arrested the attention of the mem- 
bers and compelled them to listen to his outhursts of indignation 
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against what he considered existing evils. His pyramid of serap 
hooks, fully indexed and replete with choice political material, 
was the fountain of politieal knowledge from which he drew 
jmany a troublesome quotation and unpleasant reminder. ‘The 
desk occupied hy Mr. Mackenzie is now in the possession of the 
York Rangers—an old-fashioned and well-worn piece of furniture, 
as badly searred and marked with ink spots as a schoolboy’s 
‘desk, His seat in the House was under the reporters’ gallery, 
near the Front-street entrance. A familiar sight—one that 
would be somewhat unusual now—was the presence of his little 
granilson, lad in Seoteh tartans, who used to sit near his grand- 
father and watch the proceedings with childish interest. An 
ainusing illustration of Mackenzie's methods is afforded by his 
speech as to the choice of a site for the new national centre 
Dipping his finger into an ink bottle he rapidly marked on & 
sheet of paper five unsightly daubs, showing the relative positions 
of Montreal, Ottawa, Kingston, Toronto and Hamilton, with a 
view to proving that Toronto was the natural site for the Domin- 
ion Parliament. 

‘The Hon, William Henry Draper was a member of the Legis 
lative Council in 1837, Solicitor-General in 1838, and afterward 
‘Attorney-General, and finally Chief Justice. He had a most 
persuasive eloquence, which won for him the soubriquet, of 

Sweet William.’ Though possessed of the advantage of a 
University edueation in England, he lacked the oratorieal foree 
and striking presence of Hagerman and Bidwell. 

Marshall Spring Bidwell was also an attractive speaker, dif 
fering from his fellow-members, however, by reason of a pro- 
nounced nasal twang such as may be heard in some parts of New 
England. 

Attorney-General Hagerman, who led the Government in 
1832, was one of the most effective orators on the floor of the 
House, as he was one of the most brilliant members of the Bar, 
in fact, Hagerman, Bidwell and Baldwin were the three great 
lawyers of their day. Perhaps the greatest speech ever delivered 


by Mx. Hagerman was the one on the clergy reserve question in 


answer to Dr. Rolph. ‘The former has been deseribed to me as 
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the counterpart of Daniel O'Connell in personal appearanee, as 
well as in his oratorieal ability 

‘The Hon, Malcolm Cameron is another political memory. Upon 
his entrance to the Assembly in 1836 he ran a tilt against Sir 
Francis Bond Head in the latter's treatment of the petitions of 
the people for redress from politieal grievances, and in that and 
other ways proved himself to be an advanced radieal, especially 
on the question of the separation of Chureh and State. He, too, 
filled acceptably different portfolios under different administra- 
tions. 

The lute Canadian Premier, Sir John A, Macdonald, spent some 
of his earlier years of public life within the walls of the old 
building. “On first entering the Legislature,” writes one who re- 
members him in the ‘forties, “he sat unmoved at his desk while 
the frays for which that period of parliamentary history was re- 
markable went on, looking half careless and half contemptuous. 
Sometimes in the thick of the melee, he was busy in and out of 
the Library. I searee ever remember seeing him about the House 
when he was not searching up some case.” With a daring that 
won him praise, he entered the lists against such old parliamen- 
tary hands as Robert Baldwin and others, and thus gained the 
practice in debate and contests which stood him in such good 
stead during his long reign at Ottawa after Confederation. 

The ten years between 1850-60 witnessed the entrance into 
Parliament of a number of men whose names are familiar, ‘The 
Hon. David Christie was one—a member of the “Clear Grit” 
party, and a clear-headed, cultivated and consistent Scotchman, 
with a high character and a ealin judgment that gave weight to 
his utteranees in the House. The Hon. Archibald McKellar, who 
was elected from Kent in 1857, strongly supported municipal in- 
stitutions and drafted the original drainage law. 

The sessions of 1851 witnessed the appearance of another man 
in the Legislature, who, while he had already won a high posi- 
tion as a leader outside of Parliament, was destined to beeome a 
power in Legislature and Parliament. Eight years after George 
Brown's arrival in Canada, he was elected in 1851 to represent 
Kent and Lambton, his maiden speech fully illustrating his eap- 
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acity as a parliamentary orator and leader, ‘The fact that Mr. 
Brown's earlier advocacy on the platform and in the press of the 
reforms then being agitated had made him a popular speaker, 
also had the effect of making him a foree and power in the 
House—a power that only inereased and widened during his 
parliamentary life. 

‘Thomas D'Arey McGee was another bright star in the old par- 
liamentary firmament. When he rose to speak everyone listened 
warmed by his supreme eloquence. Possessing a wide range of 
knowledge and having at his command art, science, poetry and 
history, he clothed his subject with a new and original interest, 
using the choicest language enlivened with a delightful vein of 
wit and humor. In addition, he was an adroit master of satire, 
and was equipped with a caustic and bitter irony. He delivered 
his maiden parliamentary speech in the session of 1858, display 
ing a wonderful coolness and an easy eloquence that earried the 
House with him 

Sir Francis Hineks was first clected in Mareh 1841, and his 
talents soon brought him to the front. His first Cabinet position 
was that of Inspector-General, succeeding which he became Prime 
Minister of the Hineks-Dorion administration after the retirement 
of Mr, Baldwin, a position which he held until 1854. In 1869 he 
entered Sir John A. Macdonald’s Ministry as Financial Minister, 
an( left public life in 1873, after thirty-two years of serviee. 

‘The first Premier of Ontario under Confederation, the late Hon 
John Sandfield Macdonald, also had a comparatively long parlia- 
mentary career, lasting from 1841 till 1871,—thirty years of in- 
tense political activity. He oecupied a private member's seat until 
1849, when he was appointed Solicitor-General in the Baldwin- 
Lafontaine Cabinet, and in 1858 he was Attorne Jeneral in the 
Brown-Dorion Cabinet. He persistently opposed the vepresen- 
tation by population agitation, and although a Catholie, did not 
favor the establishment of separate schools. In 1862 he was 
called upon to form a government, and, after Confederation was 
completed, he formed the first Ontario Cabinet. In 1872 he 
retired from public life, soon after the defeat of his administra. 
tion, and passed away the following year. 
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It was not until 1867 that Edward Blake entered Parliament, 
being elected for the House of Commons in West Durham and 
for the Local Legislature in South Bruce. In 1869 he sueceeded 
Mr. Archibald McKellar as leader of the Opposition in the Local 
Legislature, where he soon gained a reputation in keeping with 
that won at the bar. The student of character could easily see 
in the tall, evect, eloquent and dignified member a born political 
lead ter the election of 1871, he took a leading part in the 
long and exciting debate as to the disposition of the Railway Aid 
Fund, as a result of which the control of the House passed into 
the hands of the Opposition. The Government capitulated on 
the 20th of December, and Mr. Blake became Premier. On the 
re-assembling of the Legislature after the adjournment, the new 
Premier carried several important measures, chief of which was 
the abolition of dual representation, In October of 1872, he re- 
signed his position as Premier, under this bill, and with the Hon. 
‘Alexander Mackenzie, took his seat in the House of Commons. 

It is but a natural association to mention the name of the late 
Hon, Alexander Mackenzie in connection with that of Mr. Blake, 
as one of the men who played an important part in the Local 
Tegislature, which he entered after the election of 1871. When 
the House met in December, he did much to bring about the 
overthrow of the Sandfield Macdonald ministry, and, as a matter 
of course, he was offered a position in the new Cabinet which Mr. 
Blake formed. He delivered an unusually valuable budget 
speech in 1872, and in October of that year followed his leader's 

ple and withdrew from ‘Toronto for the larger field at 
Ottawa. 

‘The Hon, Stephen Richards was elected to the Legislature in 
1867, and was a member of the Sandfield Macdonald Government, 
the Hon. John Carling being Minister of Agriculture and Public 
Works. 

Another important name is that of Sir Oliver Mowat, who, like 
so many of his politieal associates, entered Parliament after having 
won his spurs in the legal profession. In 18: was elec 

present South Ontario (defeating the late Mr. Justice Morrison), 

time to play an important part in the work of laying the foun- 
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dations of Confederation, taking a prominent part in the Quebec 
Confederation Conference. He was Provincial Secretary of the 
Brown-Dorion Cabinet during its short existence, and was also 
Postmaster-General in the Sandfield Maedonald-Dorion adminis- 
tration of 1863, while he held a portfolio in the Taché-Maedonald 
Government for a short time. The encomium passed upon him 
years ago may well be applied to-day : “Clear and logieal in his 
thinking, ready in debate, well informed and industrious, polite 
and agreeable in deportment, he was liked by friends, feared by 
opponents, and respected by all.” He was appointed Viee-Chan- 
cellor of the Court of Chancery in 1864 ntering Parliament 
in 1872, he has since filled the high position of Premier for 
twenty-one years—a record only approached by the first Pitt 

nistry, which remained in power from December 1788 to 1801 
‘Thus has the lon; record in the annals of British Parliamen- 
tary Government. been distanced by a Canadian statesman and 
premie 

‘A paragraph should in justice be devoted to the memory of 
Alfred Patriek, who was honored with a commandership in the 
Order of St. Michael and St. George, in recognition of a long life 
of usefulness as a parliamentary official. From 1827 to 1841 he 
was an official of the Upper Canadian Parliament; clerk of eom- 
mittees in the new Legislative Assembly of the province from 
1841 to 1867; first clerk assistant in the Dominion House of 
Commons from 1867 to 1873, and Clerk of the House of Com- 
mons from 1873 to 1881, when he was superannuated, thus hav- 
ing seen fifty-four years of official life, commencing some years 
before the erection of the old Parliament buildings on Front- 
street, and indeed having seen servieo in the previous buildings 
that were burned in 1824, During the rebellion of 1837-8, he 
was guard of the Legislative Records. As may well be imagin- 
ed, he became an authority on constitutional law, and was the 
author of a work on “Canadian Controverted Election Prece- 
dents, 1828-41.” Not only did he see two generations of provin- 
cial legislators come and go, but he was, perhaps, the only one 
who was presentat the first and last sessions of the Legislative 
Assembly in the old Parliament buildings. He died suddenly at 
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Niagara-on-the-Lake, on July 18th, 1892, at the advanced age 
of eighty-one. 

‘The following is a list of the Speakers of the Assembly and 
Parliament from 1792 to 1892. 

From 1792 to 1841: 


1792—John Macdonell 
1798—D. W. Smith. Marshall Spring Bidwell 
1800—Samuel Street. 183]—Arch, MeLean, 
1801—D. W. 1836—Marshall Spring Bidwell. 
1836—Arch, MeLean, 
1837—Henry Ruttan, 
1837-8—Sir Allan MacNab, 


‘The Speakers during the Union were: 


1841—Austin Cuvillier 1854—Louis Vietor Sicotte, 
1844—Sir Allan N. MacNab. 1858—Henry Smith. 
1848—Augustin N, Morin, 1862—J, E. Turcotte. 
1851—John Sandfield Macdonald 


‘The Speakers since Confederation have been 


1867—J. Stevenson. 1880—Charles Clarke. 
1S71_R. W. Scott. 1884—Charles Clarke. 
1STI—J. G. Currie. 1887—Jaoob Baxter. 
1s74_R. M. Wells 1891—Thomas Ballantyne. 


A tabulated list of the provincial members of the Assembly and 
Parliament, from 1792 to 1892, will be found as an appendix, 




















Hon, Thowas Ballantyae, Speaker of th» Legislative Assembly of Ontario, 1899, 











CHAPTER XI. 
A NEW ERA AND A NEW BUILDING. 


HE hundred years of Ontario's history is naturally 
divisible into distinct eras or periods, the first being 
the initial parliament held at Newark, from 1792 to 
1796; the second, connected with York's earliest par- 

2 tiament building, from 1796 to 1813; the third, surrounding 

and eentreing in the second parliament building, from 1814 
the fourth, contained in the Front-street building, from 

1832 to 1841, and the fifth, dealing with the union of the two ; 

provinces, between 1841 and 1867. ‘The sixth and present era wa 

inaugurated when Confederation beeame an accomplished fact in 

1867, and Provineial Legislatures were again organized. The 

first Cabinet after Confederation was led by the Hon. John 

Sandfield Macdonald as Premier and Attorney-General, with the 

Hon, John Carling as Minister of Agriculture and Public Works, 

the Hon. Stephen Richards as Commissioner of Crown Lands, the 

Hon. M. C. Cameron as Provincial Seeretary and the Hon, E. B. 

Wood as Provincial Treasurer. After an existence of nearly four 

years and a half, the first general election for the provinee under 

the new order brought about the defeat of the Sandfield Maedon- 
ald Government and the accession to office, on the 20th Decem- 
der, 1871, of the Hon. Edward Blake, with the Hon. Alexander 

Mackenzie, the Hon. Adam Crooks and the Hon. Archibald 

McKellar as colleagues. The table given elsewhere includes the 

names of all who have held portfolios in the Ontario Govern- 

ment since 1867, with the length of their term of office. 
On the Bist of October, 1872, upon the retirement of Messrs, 

Blake and Mackenzie from the provincial arena of publie life to 
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the larger field of the Dominion Parliament at Ottawa, what has 
long been known as the Mowat Government was formed, which 
has held continuous power therefore for over twenty years and 
which has lived through five general elections, Such a long term 
of administration of one government is, as has been said, rare 
in the history of governments. 

‘Though brief reference has already been made to Sir Oliver 
Mowat, the words of a recent writer may well be added: “It 
has been his fortune to become peculiarly and distinctively iden 
tified with the Provinee of Ontario, His name is indeed familiar 
enough to the people of the most distant provinees, and to Onta 
ians it is a souree of much pride to reflect that familiarity has in 
his ease bred universal respect and admiration ; yet it is in this 
province that his great work has lain, and it is by the people of 
this province that he has been honored to a degree without par- 
allel in the history of democratic communities, Charged first 
with the affairs of Ontario at a period when the institutions 
planted at Confederation remained in a condition of unripeness, 
it became his lot to carefully tend, nurture and develope them 
until they have reached a stage when, glancing around the world 
we are able nowhere to find a people in the enjoyment of a ays- 
tem of laws equally sound, useful and progressive with those 

h whieh our statute books are filled. Though he had no part 
in the final arrangements of that confederative system of govern- 
ment in the ultimate suecess of which his long administration in 
Ontario has been so prominent a factor, Sir Oliver Mowat was 
actively concerned in the preliminary movements and was suffici- 
ently identified with the great project to be included in Mr. 
Harris’ celebrated picture, “The Fathers of Confederation.’” 

Sir Oliver has always chosen able colleagues who have rendered 


him most valuable assistance in governing the province. Among 
the present members are the Hon. C. F. Fraser, who has held 
office for nearly twenty years; the Hon, Arthur S. Hardy, who 
has been a member of the Cabinet for over fifteen years; the 
Hon. George W, Ross, whose ten years as Minister of Edueation 
will soon be completed ; the Hon. J. M. Gibson, sworn in in 1889; 
and the Hon. John Dryden, the Hon. R, Harcourt and the Hon.. 
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K. H. Bronson (without portfolio) in 1890. ‘The Hon. T. B. 
Pardee and the Hon, Adam Crooks have passed away, and the 
Hons. $. C. Wood, A. McKellar, James Young, A. M. Ross and 
Charles Drury are ex-member 

It is not the purpose of the writer to attempt a sketch of this 
modern era of our legislative record, though the statute books 
reveal a mass of legislation which has placed Ontario in the front 
rank of any province, country or state for advanced laws on all 
the lines that come within the purview of a provincial legisla 
ture 

What has been above penned is intended as preliminary to a 
brief sketch of the history and inception of the new Parliament 
Buildings recently erected, the opening of which marks not on! 
an important epoch in this latter era, but the closing of the first | 
century of our provineial history and the auspicious opening of 
the second. 

‘The question of new parliament buildings was mooted in 1877, 

\d in 1880 the Commissioner of Public Works, the Hon. CF. 
Fraser, obtained from the legislature an initial grant of $500,000 
towards their erection, Competitive plans on the basis of this 
$500,000 were invited, but it was found that suitable buildings, 
with the requisite accommodation, could not be had for that| 
amount. Nothing more was done until a sum of $250,000 addi- 
tional was voted in 1885, In 1886 the preparation of plans and 
specifications for the proposed new buildings was entrusted to 
Mr. R. A. Waite, of Buffalo, and in 1887 a further sum of $300,- 
000 was voted for the erection of the buildings on Mr. Waite’s 
plans, Subsequently there was added to the sums above men- 
tioned a final grant of $200,000, which brought up the total 
amount yoted for the construction of the buildings to $1,250,000. 
The contract for the excavating and masonry and brieklayer's 
work was given to Lionel Yorke in October of 1886. ‘The work 
of excavation was at once commenced, and in 1892 the building 
was practically completed, only six years being taken in its erec- 
tion, at a total cost of less than $1,300,000. The sale of the 
site occupied by the old building will, it is expected, realize half 
a million dollars, which, applied to the cost of the new strueture, 
will reduce it to about $750,000. 
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‘The lapse of only six years between the first exeavation and 
the completion of the new building is ereditable to the Commis- 
sioner of Publie Works and the contractors. Considering the 
magnitude of the building, covering as it does four acres of 
ground, and containing over two hundred rooms, six years is an 
exceptionally short period in which to ereet it. 

No better situation could have been chosen for a public build- 
ing than the southern end of the Queen's Park. It partially 
covers the site of the old King’s College, which was built 
just fifty years ago, and which was removed a few years 
ago to make room for the Parliament building On the ocea: 
sion of the opening of King’s College by Sir Charles Bagot, 
the Governor-General, the 43rd Regiment assisted in the 
ceremony, while all the notables of that day, including Doctor 
McCaul, the first president of the college, were in attendance. 
The ceremony of the 4th of April last, half a century later, 
was in some respects like the former in the presence of the 
Lieutenant-Governor, detachments of the military, and repre- 
sentative men in many of the departments of life 

The peculiar effectiveness of the situation of the building is 
best seen from the outlook in the eastern tower. To the south, 
the University avenue stretches to Queen-street, with the heart 
of the city on either side extending to the bay, while the Island 
and blue waters of the lake beyond complete a pieture of rare 
beauty. To the east, the Scarboro’ heights border the horizon 
and enclose the vast area of the city extending in that direction, 
‘To the west, the Humber bay and the High Park tree-tops form 
a boundary as Wells’ hill and Upper Canada College do to the 
north, In the immediate neighborhood the eye takes in a noble 
group of public buildings—the University, with its annexes of 
library, gymnasium, Biologieal building, and School of Practical 
Science ; the sister educational centres of Victoria and MeMaster 
Universities, and Wycliffe College, the Athletic Club, and the 
circle of handsome private residences around the Queen's park, 
with its groups of massive oaks and elms, its sward, its walks 
and drives, its spacious pavilions, its groups of statuary, and its 
twin Sebastopol cannon guarding the southern entrance to the 
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the north-west corner of the building the bronze 
of George Brown faces the structure, and adjoining his 
monument is the group of statuary erected in honor of the vol- 
vers who fell at Ridgeway in 1866. 
The more one studies the front exterior view of the new build- 
ing the more impressive does it seem, and the more does the on- 
realize that he is gazing upon a noble structure, fully 
worthy of the province in whose interest it has been built. ‘The 
principal frontage is 490 feet, including the porte cocheres, with 
a depth of 294 feet, the main plan forming a double letter E, and 
enclosing within its walls over 76,000 square feet. ‘In architec- 
tural design, it is Romanesque, the earved surfaces following the 
Celtie and Indo-Germanie schools. ‘The main walls are con 
strneted of Credit Valley sandstone taken from the quarries of 
Carrol & Vick, its reddish brown tinge producing a most pleas- 
ing effect of color. Some of the larger surfaces present their 
natural face, and harmonize with the ehiselled and moulded sur- 
faces, the result being an infinite variety 
‘The centre fagade measures 120 x 125 feet and rises to a height 
of nearly 200 feet. ‘The massive window areading which lights 
the legislative chamber on the south, thus centralizing and ex- 
ternalizing the legislative chamber, is a feature heretofore over: 
looked in the designing of buildings of this dignified character in 
all countries, aud in this instance is accomplished in a most 
scholarly way. (It is designed so as appropriately to be the rul- 
ing feature of the entire composition, both in plan and elevation, 
and so disposed as entirely to separate the apartments for legis- 
lative purposes in the west wing from the departmental apart 
ments in the east wing, and there is withal a simplicity in ar- 
yangement, yet noble and impressive. The boldly-treated walls, 
with series of radiating arches, sturdy clustered columns, accent 
uated angle turrets, and quiet fields of quarry-faced walls, are 
judiciously enriched here and there with carvings, and the whole 
‘crowned by a pyramidal roof, with angle turrets, terminating 
with elongated domical roofs, 
Among the most striking exterior features of the buildings 
are the porte eocheres at the eastern and western ends, the mas- 
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siveness of which is seen in the illustrations given, and the 
details of which illustrate the wealth of carving executed. In- 
deed, ‘the stone carving, taken in its entirety, is perhaps to be 
classed among the chief features of the building. The largest 
specimen of carving is the sculptured nearly 70 feet long, 
and 15 feet high, surmounting the three great windows in the 
centre structure, which represents in heroie size allegorical figures 
of music, agriculture, commerce, art, seience, law, philosophy. 
architecture, engineering and literature grouped on either side 
of the arms of the province. On the east and west sides of the 
main entrance excellent likenesses are carved in stone of Gover: 
nor Simeoe, Chief Justice Robinson, John Sandfield Macdonald 
William Hume Blake, Timothy Blair Pardee, Sir Isaae Brock 
Robert Baldwin and Matthew Crooks Cameron. ‘These are 
guarded, as it were, by four monster gargoyles, which look down 
from the corners of the four great towers. 

‘The main entrance is in keeping with the dignity and general 
effect of the frontexterior. It is composed of three noble arches 
eighteen feet wide by twenty-six feet high, and is reached by a 
succession of steps and platforms, This entrance is flanked by 
the great towers with their domes of copper and their wealth of 
stone design. The western tower will have a massive clock 
which will be seen from the south and west, while the eastern 
tower has a baleonied outlook, the view from whieh is, as has been 
described, one of the finest in the city, taking in a great portion of 
the city with the island and lake beyond; indeed, Brock’s monu- 
ment on the banks of the Niagara is discernible on a clear 
day, 

In many respects the exterior facing the north, or the res 
view, is equally as imposing as the front or southern aspect, tak 
ing in the larger area of the Park, and Avenue Road beyond, 

The contract for the masonry, brick, stone and exeavations 
was originally undertaken by the late Lionel Yorke. Upon his 
death the work was taken up by his surety, Mr. Robert Carrol 
who associated with him Mr. J. B. Vick, who was with Mr. Yorke 
‘To insure its early completion they found it necessary to pur- 
chase 400 acres of brown stone quarries. near Orangeville, whieh 
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regiiired developing in a more expeditious manner than here 
tofore. To this end they adopted the mining system, for which 
purpose they brought out English miners, which proved a good 
suecess, as the completed buildings now show 

The entire roof is covered with deep blue slate, taken from 
quarries in Rutland, Vermont. The domes of the two central 
towers are, however, covered with copper. Forty-six tons of 
copper have been used throughout the building. 

Passing through the massive entrance, the general effect ix 
maintained by a view of the wide and high corridor with its 
rows of iron pillars and the grand stairease at the end.” 

Here one is foreibly struck with the contrast between the dingy, 
dusty and deserted old structure on Front-street. ‘The change is 
indeed a marked one. It is a transition from gloomy corridors, 

iighted offices, dust-begrimed desks, flickering yellow gas 
jets, and old-time grates, to spacious quarters, with high ceilings, 
handsome paneling, massive corridors, beautiful electric appli 
ances, and perfect heating and ventilation. 

's grand entrance corridor, which connects with the 
admixably-planaed areacled and upper-galleried corridors of the 
east and west wings, one ascends directly to the Assembly 
Chamber by the grand staircase, with a centre flight execeding 
twenty-three feet between the balustrades, and with intermediate 
platforms leading to a grand platform fifteen feet wide, and in 
breadth fifty fect from the same two side flights, each twelve 
feet wide, also broken by intermediate platforms. ‘This beauti 
ful stairease is consonant in feeling with its surroundings, eon- 
structed of enriched cast-iron strings, risers and buttresses, 
wrought-iron rails forged in most artistie forms, with threads of 
Very dark red slate, and platforms of tesselated red tile pavements. 
‘The ornamental ironwork and carving of hammered stee! is also 
very fine.) Two enormous windows, thirty-two feet high and 
nine feet wide, face the first landing. In addition to the grand 
stairease, located in the east and west wings respectively, are 
three public and two private stairways, which give access to 
cach of the stories. 

(This will lead us to the Legislative Chamber—the crowning 
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glory of the interior—a truly noble hall, with a floor area 65 x 
80 feet, and a height of over 50 feet. The paneled ceiling is a 
mass of color, amongst the designs the maple leaf predominating. 
‘The color scheme of the ceiling is in cool green and rich tones of 
purple, amaple leaves of autumnal tints being wrought into seroll 
ornaments which form th ling design. These tones, with the 
warm, strong color of thedasamgy wood beams, form a sdsongancd 
effective combination, The coat of arms of the provinee, in 
heraldic coloring, is prominent, the framing or outline of which 
is a beantiful celtic seroll entwined with maple branch and leave 
The novelty of the whole is most happily adapted to the dee) 
wood-beam paneling, the lines breaking through it at all points, 
Yet So conceived as to show a careful following of each paneling. 
thus avoiding the heavy and monotonous effect of simply decor. 
ated panels, 

Above the arches on the northern and southern walls are four 
allegorical subjects—Moderation, holding a curbed bridle; Justies 
with sword and scales, and a cherub holding a code of laws 
Power, carrying a sword and oak branch, and Wisdom, with open 
book and lamp of knowledge. On the east and west walls notable 
dates in the history of Ontario are inseribed, such as “ 179: and 

Che handsome woodwork is paneled and moulded of 
CanadianSsyeamore, with mahogar ngnine feebhigh. The 
plastered walls are richly decorated with mouldings and artistic 
ornament in low relief of a rich yellow brown, studded with 
maple leaf outlined in gold and leautifully-modelled enrichment 
treated in warm tones, wiped with transparent color, resembling 
satique-masble, Perhaps the most effective portion of the decora 
tion is to be found in the eight-feet eove, which is filled with a 
beautifully drawn Romanesyue ornament broken at intervals by 
medallions in deep tones of purple. ‘The side galleries are colored 
in quiet, warm tones as a foil to the richer effects of the chamber 
properjand the distinetively Canadian symbols are wrought into 
the deSign in an artistic, mmobstrusive manner, in pleasing contrast 
to the usual baldness of such introductions. 

(In the centre of the lofty ceiling there is a ventilating iron 
grill, 10 feet in diameter. This connects with a galvanized iron 
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pipe leading toa brick stack, containing a fan driven by an engine 
in the basement. By means of this all the foul air is carried out- 
side, and fresh air constantly distributed Hhroughout-the-whole 
of-the-building. ‘ 

{The Speaker's dais, exceuted in San Domingo and * velvet cowl 
niahogany, has vichly-earved “coat of arms” shields with dates 
$902, 1867, $882, and enriched surfaces surmounted by two stan- 
dard lions, It is placed nt the south end, with the press gallery 
treated more asa balcony, immediately behind and forming, as 
it wore, a part thereof, ‘The Speaker's gallery, treated in unifor- 
mity, runs across the opposite or north end, and on either side 
are located the ladies’ and visitors’ galleries. The latter 
greatly increased in beauty by the massive areades fronting them, 
and they are admirably successful as to sight lines, as every 
member on the floor of the chamber can be seen therefrom no 
matter from what point he may rise to address the throne 

‘The chamber is lighted chiefly by four immense and highly 
electric light. ‘This piece of work was specially designed for the 
purpose, In each of the chandeliers there ave 24 geadaundl electric 
lights. )—Phetatter are of 82 eandle power. Arranged around the 
walls Of the chamberare 22 brackets, 18 of which have five lights 
each and the remainder four={‘The chandeliers aad-brackets arc 
manufactured of what is known as polished bronze, hand-eut and 
hand-chased, 

‘The allotinent of rooms on the ground floor of the western wing 
is in conneetion with legislation, the assistant clerk of the House 


Gynamented chandeliers, containing ¢-eembination-of gas anc 


as well as the law clerk, having their offices on this floor. Seven 
ot the rooms will be for the use of house committees, some of 
them being 40x20 in size, ‘The Queen's printer has three rooms, 
and the postmaster two, on the north side of the main corridor 
of the ground floor. The Lientenant-Governor has a handsomely 
furnished room adjoining the Library, while the leader of the 
Opposition has had a room at the western tower, placed at his 
disposal, the Speaker utilizing the corresponding room in the 
eastern tower, ‘These apartments are paneled in natural woods 
Fach of the departments is arranged ¢n suite, and located in 
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the east wing; that of the Crown Lands is on the ground floor, 
comprising 21 separate rooms, with four very large vaults, and 
the commodious apartments of the Hon. A. 8. Hardy, the Crown 
Lands Commissioner. On this floor also are the apartinents of 
the Hon, John Dryden and his Department of Agriculture, eom- 
prising seven rooms. On the floor above is the Attorney-General’s 
Department, comprising nine separate rooms, with one very large 
vault, this suite of apartments including the sumptuous Council 
Chamber entered from the main corridor, as well as judiciously 
connected with the apartments for Sir Oliver Mowat. Here 
are also the Department of the Provincial Secretary, the Hon. 
J.M, Gibson, comprising 14 offices, and two large vaults, and 
the Departments of Insurance, Prisons and Inspector of Division 
Courts. The floor above accommodates the Public Works De- 
partment, where the Hon, C. F, Fraser and his staff are located, 
occupying 13 rooms, and using one large vault, Also on this floor 
are the Provincial Treasurer's Department, the Hon, Richard 
Harcourt, comprising 10 apartments, with one large vault ; while 
the License Department, the Department of the Administration 
of Tustice and the offices of the Registrar-General occupy’ thie 
remainder of the apartments and one large vault. 

‘The architect has also made ample provision for the comfort 
and convenience of the members. ‘Their reception room on the 
mezzanine floor is a large apartment, 30x40, with a twenty foot 
ceiling. Their dining-room on the same floor is 24x40. The hat 
and cloak room is 80x36, and is situated west of the main stair 
ease on the same floor. It is paneled and finished with ninety 
two compartments finished in walnut, each compartment con- 
taining hat and cloak hooks and locked drawers. 

‘The smoking-room is another spacious room, 36x40, with ceiling 
twenty-four feet high, and a eapacious fireplace and special ven- 
tilating flumes. ‘They further have a reuling-room, 50x24, finished 
in white oak and fitted with sloping reading stands. Adjoining 
this apartment are two retiring rooms for the special use of the 
members. 

‘The Speaker has been apportioned excellent and commodions 
quarters in the north-western section of the building, consisting, 
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of reception room, library and dining-room, en suite. The private 
entranee to this portion of the building shows some unique and 
artistic carving, especially on the pillars, ‘The reception room is 
a. most elegant apartment 24x30 in size, with a floor covered with 
gum-wood. The carving in this room and the Speaker's library 
is especially fine. ‘The Speaker's dining-room, 18x24, is finished 
in chern 

‘The Legislative library, one of the handsomest and largest 
rooms in the whole building, is situated on the mezzanine floor. Its 
dimensions are 70x42 fect, with a ceiling 35 feet high. It is 
fitted up with white oak paneling and shelving. An abundance 
of light has been secured by no less than eight large windows 
on three sides of the apartment. The shelving is known as the 
Standard book-stack system, used in the best American. lib .. 
A neat gallery runs around thre sides of the room, with shelving 
two stories high, thus doubling its eapacity and enabling the 
library to accommodate 40,000 volumes. A radical improvement 
on the old library is an iron railing enclosing the shelving, thus 


pre- venting the publie from helping themselves to the books, 


‘The librarian’s office adjoins the library proper 

One can easily be lost in the intricacies of the basement. 
Running through part of its length is a massive cold air tube, the 
air being heated by steam radiators, afterwards passing into the 
chamber and library. The massiveness of the foundation walls 
give one a striking idea of the substantiality of the structure, 
The boiler room is reached from the basement and contains six 
immense boilers, each sixteen feet in length, sixty-six inches in 
diameter, and with 100 three-inch steel tubes. 

‘The building is equipped with thirteen large fire-proof vaults 
fitted with iron frames and tin filing cases, thus ensuring almost 
absolute safety from fire, indeed not until now have the public 
documents of the province been free from this danger. Ample 
fire protection has been provided—a six inch water main running 
through from street to street, and three hydrants are placed in 
the basement and on each floor, Six capacious lavatories, finishet 
in cherry, are to be found in the building. ‘The floors of these 
lavatories are built on iron beams filled in by brick arehes and 
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covered with conerete and Portland cement. Four large electric 
elevators of the very latest design are in service, the protecting 
ates of which are of fine ornamental iron work 

‘The floors are all double, two thicknesses of asbestos, acting as 
4 deafener and protection from fire, being placed between each 
floor, ‘The main corridors are both lofty, light and wide, and are 
finished throughout in white oak, with a profusion of carving. 
‘They are roofed over with amber-colored glass, which sheds a 
subdued and restful light below. The electric light is, of course, 
prineipally used, but the chandeliers are for gas and electricity 
combined. 

‘The original contractor for the excavation, masonry, and brick 
and stone work was the late Lionel Yorke, whose contract ealled 
for $671,250. Upon his sudden death, his sureties took up the 
work and carried it through toa satisfactory completion without 
a day's loss in the actual work. ‘The list of contractors and 
prices for the erection and construction of the building is as 
follows 


Masonry, brick, stone and exeavation (originally award- 
ed to Lionel Yorke, and upon his death taken up by 
Carroll & Viek) 2 71 
And in addition 13,500,000 of bricks to be furnished from the 


Central Prison.* 
Interior woodwork and Speaker's dais (Wagner, Zeidler 

& Co, Toronto) fadese ened st 120,800 
Carpenter work (Lionel Yorke) 
Plambing, gas fitting and stoam heating (Purdy, Mansell 

Mashinter, Toronto) i 

Tron work, ete. (St. Lawrence Foundry Co, Toronto)... 54,000 
Roof-covering, slating, copper work, ete. (Douglas Bros.) 44,497 
Lathing and plastering (A. H. Rundle, Toronto)........ 37,770 
Interior painting and glazing (R. J. Hovenden, Toronto) 23,325 
spect os tne Prova Leclatne, te Sony ean tories) UE2OL Cod 
teen and oneal milion of brick fom the Central Prion. If les than thie amount of bie was 
sapped frm the Central Prison he Dalat the rate of six dollars per thousand for 
Aiorence between the quantity syle ad the it hsteon and oneal millns, "The at 
sanity of brick supp rom the Cental Peo to the confers as only 2A 
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Grand staircase, ete. (H. C. Harrower, Buffalo) 

Outer drainage (Garson & Pureer, St. Catharines) 

Decoration of ceiling and walls in chamber (Elliott & Son) 

Mantels, furnishings, fittings, ete. (Rice Lewis & Son,Lt’d.) 

Seating for galleries in chamber (The Chas. Rogers & 
Sons Co,, Lt'd., Toronto) 

Tiling for vestibules and lobbies, ete. (Toronto Granite Co) 


Among the contraets for equipment and furnishing of build- 
ings were 

Combination gas and eleetric fixtures (Bennett & Wright) 

Four elevators (Otis Bros, New York).. ’ 

Fitting up ten vaults (Ofte Specialty Mnfg. Co). 

Library fittings, ete. (William Simpson, Toronto) : 


‘Dhe formal opening of the new building and of the Legislature 
took place on the fourth of April, when the floor of the Chamber 
and the quartette of galleries were erowded with representative 
citizens. Punetually at three o'clock, Lieutenant-Governor 
Kirkpatrick and suite arrived at the main entrance from Govern- 
ment House, accompanied by a detachment of the Governor 
General's Body Guard, while Company “2” of the Royal School 
of Infantry, with their band, formed a guard of honor near the 
entrance, Adjoining the building, the Torontor Field Batte 
was stationed, and a salute of guns was fired. A procession 
formed at the main hall, consisting of the Lieutenant-Governor 
and suite and the Premier, officers of the various artillery, 
cavalry and infantry corps of the city, judges of the courts, 
consuls, city officials and others, passing up the grand entrance 
to the Chamber. 

‘The Lieutenant-Governor, on reaching the Throne, read the 
first Address to the members delivered in the new Chamber, and 
the first indeed sinee his appointment to office. One of the para~ 
graph of the Address is given: “It gives me great pleasure to 
meet you as a Legislative Assembly for the first time since my 
appointment as Lieutenant-Governor; and it is peculiarly grati 
fying that I am privileged to do so in these beautiful buildings, 
now so nearly completed, and so well adapted for your aecom- 
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modation and the convenience of the public serviee. I regret 
that the condition of the work did not admit of my ealling you 
together at an earlier day. It is to me a souree of historieal in- 
terest to remember that I am addressing the Legislative As- 
ply of this province in the first year of the second century of 
the existence of representative government in Canada. ‘The pro- 
gress of events from the first Parliament, opened by His Excel- 
leney, Governor Simcoe, at Niagara, in 1792, to the opening of 
this Parliament to-day, shows what great strides have been made 
towards the development of the country, and the enlargement of 
the privileges of citizenship under the Constitution given to us 
by the Im ial Parliament. As a native of Ontario, and for 
many years connected with the public life of Canada, I rejoice to 
believe that under our present relations with the Empire we can 
joy every right and privilege necessary to the fullest exereise 
of self-government. 

With the reading of prayers by Speaker Ballantyne, and the 
transaction of a few matters of parliamentary business, the see- 
ond century of Ontario's legislativ was inaugurated under 
the happiest conditions, and in a building that is worthy of a 
wealthy, advaneed and progressive province 

Another interesting feature following the opening exercises, 
which warrants a reference, was the presentation to Sir Oliver 
Mowat of a life-size portrait of himself, executed by Mr. Robert 
Harris, of Monireal. In his felicitous reply, the Attorne 
eral took oeeasion to review his long official life, and, although of 
a personal nature, it merits a place in a work such as this. 

Sir Oliver said in reply — 

Mr. Christie and gentlemen—I am very grateful for the 
warm feelings towards me which are shown hy your address, I 
do not pretend to merit your encomiums, but I appreciate deeply 
the spirit which has inspired them. I understand that the por- 
trait which you do me the honor of presenting is pronounced by 
connoisséurs to be a success both as a work of art and as a good 
likeness. As a likeness it tells me that I look considerably older 
than I feel, though not older than I am. I cannot conceal from 

sself that a man in his 73rd year is an old man, however little 
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he may feel his years, and many things to which my personal 
memory extends back compel me to realize that Ihave had al- 
ready along life. The recent sorrow which has come upon me 
has turned my thoughts involuntarily in that direction, and I 
have been calling to mind that T have now outlived nearly all my 
early contemporaries and early associates, and many of later date. 
Teall to mind that in my own time and within my own memory 
a transformation has been accomplished in the political condition 
of the province, and in everything that goes to make up a great 
and a civilized community. I remember when neither our pro- 
vinee, nor any other British provinee, had responsible govern- 
ment. I remember when the conduct of provincial affairs was 
not by the elected representatives of the population, nor by per- 
sons of their appointing, or having their confidence. I knew the 
province when it had no municipal institutions, now known to 
he essential to local interests and local progress. I knew the pro- 
vinee when the various churches, amongst whieh its people were 
distributed, were not equal before the law ; when the established 
church of old England was practically the established chureh 
here, and when there were claimed for it the exclusive rights 
and privileges of an establishment, and one-seventh of the whole 
land of the country. I remember the provinee when there was 
in it not one university, not one college, and no system of publie 
schools. I remember when at every election there was but one 
polling place for a whole county, no matter how extensive: when 
the election lasted for a week, and when (except in towns) the 
only voters were freeholders. I remember when the provi 

had not a mile of railway, nor I believe a mile of maeadamized 
road. Iremember when the principal cities of the present day 
were but villages—when this great city of Toronto was “ Little 
York,” and its population was three or four thousand. I remem- 
ber when the whole province had—or was supposed to have—a 
population of but 150,000, and therefore less than the population 
now of Toronto alone. My memory thus goes back of the time 
when I began the practice of my profession here a half eentm 

ago. ‘The city had then a population of but 15,000, and Upper 
Canada a population of but half a million. The changes which 
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have taken place in our province in that half century have been 
very great. Its progress in population, in wealth, in edueation, 
in intelligence, in political freedom, and in most other things 
which serve to make a country attractive and great, has in fact 
been enormous, * * * 

“ While this progress has been going on, what a disappearance 
there has been of the men I remember as in various ways helping 
it on. The politicians of my early days have all passed away 
and very many of their successors have passed away too. So it 
has been with the clergy, the journalists, the bankers, the judges, 
the lawyers, and men of every other class, whom I remember as 
prominent in those days. 

“Ib was as an alderman of this city that I began my public 
life some 36 years ago. Iwas an alderman for the years 1857 
and 1858. Only two of my associates in the eity couneil are liv 
ing now. Most of the electors, of both parties, who were active 
in securing my election, have gone also 

While still an alderman I was elected by the south riding of 
Ontario toa seat in the Legislative Assembly of the then pro- 
vince of Canada, and I remained a member until I accepted a 
viee-chancellorship in 1864, Of those who were my fellow- 
members of the Legislature, very few are now living. I know of 
but one of ther who is a member of the present Parliament of 
Canada. Not one (except myself) isa member of the present 
Legislative Assembly of Ontario, 

“So, of the first Ontario Cabinet under my premiership, not 
one is a member of the Cabinet now. Some honored and valued 
colleagues are dead, and others, honored and valued likewise, 
have, for reasons personal to themselves, gone into other avoca- 
tions. Not one colleague was parted with through any political 
difference, or any personal estrangement, Of the members of 
the Ontario Assembly elected in 1867, only one is a member of 
the present House. Of those who were members in 1872, when 
I myself became a member, I believe three only (besides myself) 
are members now 

“It was with great hesitation that I left the Bench for the 
Legislature and Government, when I was invited by the then 
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Livatenant-Governor to take on ine the position which I have 
sinee held. Judicial work was for me congenial work ; and it is 
work which, when well and conscientiously done, is of great im- 
portance and great value to the community. But Tam glad now 
that I made the exchange, even though the new position has in- 
volved (as you observe) financial sacrifices, Money is not every 
thing: and the leadership of a Government whieh has the confi 
dence of the people affords opportunity of rendering publie ser- 
view greater than the honorable position of a judge supplies, 
must believe that the opportunity whieh I obtained of doing an 
increased amount of good has not been thrown away, or I would 
not so long have been sustained in office by the people of the 
provinee, nor would I he receiving to-day such an auldvess as you 
have presented to me 

Tam glad to have retained my premiership long enough to 


sce the erection and completion of the magnificent building in 


Which we are assembled, and to take my place as premier of the 


province at the first session of the Legislature held here, ‘The 
occasion is to ie all the more interesting, as this day is the 19th 
anniversary of the day on which the eldest of my honored col- 
Teagnes was sworn in as commissioner of public works, ‘This 
building, erected under his care and supervision as such commis- 
sioner, will, as long as the building stands, he a montinent of his 
administrative ability, his energy and his economy. I doubt if 
ever before any Govermnent had ereeted a public building cost: 
nillion anil a quarter of dollars without any extras worth 

the name 

Tam glad that you appreciate, as Edo, the merits of all ny’ 
colleazwes in the Government, Tt gives me pleasure at all times 
to bear witness that to them and their predecessors in the admin- 
istration the suecess of my long premiership has largely been 
due 

“In answering your address, I have put in words some of the 
memories which during the last few weeks have been coming to 
mie with unacenstomed But they are not making me su 
pose that my life or its work is near its end. ‘That T have no 


right to assume, and Ido not assume. I have had a long past, 
u 
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but [look forward to having a future, also; and it may be a long 


future, though not long as compared with my past. Whatever 
of life and eapacity for publie usefulness may by divine provid- 
ence be continued to me, T hoe to devote to the same public 
service, which has had already so many of the best years of my 
life. Having the great advantage of long experience in affairs 
I may look for inereasing usefulness as long as bodily health and 
mental vigor remain unimpaired: and in this way I may hope te 
realize in some moderate measure the good wishes and kind an. 
ticipations which you have been pleased to express in your toc 
flattering address, I should like to be remembered as a politician 
who was faithful to public duty, who used the machinery of party 
for the public good, who did what in his place he could to help 
the helpless, to lighten the burden of the heavy-laden, to promote 
the comfort and well-being of the masses of the people, and to 
make the wheels of business activity and of industry run 
smoothily and safely, for the common advantage of all classes of 
the population, Inall this I am sure that T have your sympathy 
«1 shall, as hitherto, have your support 


As an appropriate conclusion of this chapter, the names of the 
various Cabinet Ministers since 1867 to the present are given, 


CABINET MINISTERS FROM CONFEDERATION. 


Asiultare and Pali Hon, J. Can ‘ ts 
Crown Lands Hon: 8. Richart, @¢ July 
Prosinsial Senetary, Mon, fC, Cameron, JC. 2th ls Ch Jus 

Provincial Treasarer: Hon. EB Weed, QO, ath du 0 00h Deo TL 


Cabinet formed th Brocton, 


Premier and President of Connell, Hon, Ewart lake, 0, sith Dee. 18 
Asrivuttore and Public Works Mon. A. Mekellay (Oct ISTH, to 25th (et 1572 












































CHAPTER XIL 





THEN AND Now 
1792-1892. 
HE close of the first century of Ontario's existence as 


its history and development, but volumes instead of 
pages would be required to fully record all that has 
Jiament on 
ture now 
the 
igislative 
Chambers of the four Parliament buildings referred to in this 
work. ‘That is a task awaiting the historian. The most that 


transpired between the holding of the first P 








wara’s banks, and the session of the Legis 
ing held in its new home, or to adequately measur 
effect of the legislation that has emanated from the L 












tempted here is the institution of a few comparisons 
ze by which 


need be a 
hetween the Then and the Now, as affording a gau 
Ontavio's progress and growth can Te measured on a few lines, 








as regards legislation, methods of government, religious privi- 
legos, or lack of privileges, society, shwery, the treatment of the 
Indians, trade and commerce, the disposition of erown lands, and 
other topies. For this purpose, reference is contined chiefly to the 
first decale of our provincial history 

In the early days of Ontario's parliamentary life, the Indian 
question was an ever-present problem, and a frequent subject of 
state correspowlence, in which Brant’s mune played a prominent 
part. Councils of Indians and conferences with representatives 
of the British and American Govermnents were often held, the 
inain effort on the part of both being to hold the tribes to an al- 
legians coe’s suggestion made 
in 1793 to make the present site of the city of London the eapital 
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of the province was chiefly based upon the importance of having 
the seat of Government where it would to some extent divide the 
Indian tribes in Upper Canada, separating the Mohawks on the 
Grand River from their fellow red-men in the northern and west- 
ern part of the province 

‘The British Government of that day was keen 
jnestion of the settlement of the boundaries Letween Canada and 
the United States being hastened, so as to prevent the Indians 
from coming into possession of any space between the two eoun- 
tries and thus jeopardizing the peaee of both. 

Simeoe recognised the difficulty of retaining the affections of 
the Indians, so as not to give pretext to the United States Gov- 
ernment to. begin hostilities against Canada, Commissioners 
from the United States held prolonged councils with the Indians 
at Newark, Butfalo Creek, Saginaw and other points, all with 
the intent, as has heen said, of wooing them into an American a 
lance, In 1793, three great councils were held at Newark, in 
the nee of the Governor, the Indian Commissione 
officers of the garrison, 50 chiefs having come viv Fort Eric to 
attend it. The commissioners were given a belt of wampum, and 
the council adjourned to Sandusky in July of 1798, no Tess than 
300 chiefs of the Seven Nations passing through Newark on their 
way to the Grand Council. Thus the game of diplomacy, if not 
of duplicity, on the part of some, was played until the war of 
1812 divided both white and red into opposing ranks. 

‘A keen competition was also carried on for years between the 
British and American Governments in the presentation of gifts 
to such of the Indians as were suspected of being open to influ- 
ences of that character, ‘The Americans showered presents upon 
them, and of the £60,000 given annually hy the Imperial Gov 
ernment for the maintenance of the department of Indian atfairs 
in Upper Canada, a eertam proportion was set apart for the pur 
chase of muskets, powder, knives, tomahawks, mirrors, and other 
articles dear to the heart of the Indian. Flags, with the arms of 
the province printed on them, were distributed with the object, 
no doubt, of inculeating loyalty. _Silv 
in considerable numbers, and the Mohawk chureh on the Grand 
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River reserve was presented with a communion service of solid 
silver, which is still in use, Simeoe was admonished to dis- 
tribute the gifts“ with economy and effect.” Tt was also decided 
to bestow the King’s bounty on the Iucky recipients with every 
possible ecremony, and when the pomp of the soldiery of Newark 
or York was added to the pieturesqueness of an Indian council, 
with feather-bedecked and sealp-adorned chiefs, the effect ean 
easil 











be imagined as dramatic and impressive. 

Brant'’s loyalty to Great Britain is regarded as a historical fact, 
but that there were fears the Americans would induce him to 
throw his influence on their side is evidenced by the bestowal 
upon his wife of a pension in case of Brant’s death, after which 
Simeoe adds significantly : “This may secure his fidelity. He 
is not so respectful as he ought to be.” He was charged from 
time to time with treasonable utterances which were, it is to be 
supposed, among “ the improper liberties” of speech of which he 
was guilty. Tn fact, misunderstandings were the rule between 
Brant and the Upper Canadian authorities from the inception of 
the province. Brant's side of the question is ably set forth in a 
petition whieh he presented to the House of Assembly in 1806 














he Honorable, the Commons House of Assembly, in Parlia- 
nent Assembled, the petition of Cuplain Joseph Brant, 





RESPECTFULLY SHEWETH, That in the year 1775, when the war 
letween Great Britain and her colonies had commenced, the 
Mohawk nation, always faithful to the eause of the King, took a 
decided and active part, and leaving their families to the merey 
of the enemy, brought off the Indian department through a hos- 
tile country into Canada, where their conduct was highly ap- 
proved by Sir Guy Carleton, who, in a public couneil with the 
Indians, desired them to take up the hatchet and defend their 
rights: he then solemnly engaged that we should be amply 
munerated for any losses we might sustain during the war. 
years after, when it was foreseen that the contest was lik 
take an unfavorable turn, we stated our situation to the late Sir 
Frederick Haldimand, then Governor and Commande 
and requested a confirmation of General Carleton’s promise, by 
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which it was understood that the Indians who had lost thetr 
lands should receive an equivalent in this country, and at all 
events have them as fully confirmed as those they were possessed 
of before the war; and the grant which we afterwards obtained 
is now before your Honorable House. ‘The lands thus granted, 
although from the quantity and situation by no means an equi 
valent for our losses, we cheerfully accepted in full confidence 
that they should be our own property, at least as much so as 
those we had saerificed by joining the British Standard at the 
commencement of the war, After thus obtaining these lands, 
we, with the approbation of General Haldimand, settled some 











1 families on the tract (many of whom had served with us) 
ads and teaching our people the 





wh 
for the purpose of making 
Denetits of agriculture. T am sorry to say that our 








commenced upon the establishment of the present Government 
of Upper Canada, by whom it was contemplated to curtail us of 
a great part of this tract. Considering ourselves under the pro- 
tection of His Majesty, it becomes a duty we owe to ourselves 
and our posterity, eandidly to state the difficulties we labor under. 
Divisions have been fomented amongst the Indians. That a 
Il spot of ground of so little consequence to the British nation 
should become a matter of contention we eannot suppose to be 
their intention, but if unfortunately for us this should be the 
sidered as too large for the 
ians, in God's name let them 




















case, and if ever this small tract is 
former services and losses of the In 
confirm the one-half, We are aware that all representations of 
this nature should come through the Indian department, but as 
they have long sinee ceased from paying attention to our com 
plaints, we are under the necessity of appealing to your Honorable 
House in hopes of obtaining relief through such means as you in 









your wisdom shall see fit. 
On behalf of the Indians. 
(Signed) Josert Br 





Agent. 





sors, on the other hand, objected to grant- 
ans to whom Brant had sold lots, on the 
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ground that the establishment of an alien population in the heart 
of the province would be inimieal to its hest interests, if uot its 
safety. “The matter was finally settled by the issuance of pat- 
ents covering three townships of the Five Nations’ tract 
condition that the settlers should take the oath of alle 
Brant had, during the progress of the dispute, boasted uf his 
Power over the militia, and had made a speceh at a council where 
he held up the Executive Government to contempt 
chic 


on the 
nee, 





The wily 
also sought revenge on President Russell by changing: him 
With having acquired an undue amount of land in the vieinity 
Of York. ‘This may account for Russell's letter to Whitehall, 
Where he says Brant was rade beyond exeuse in having refused 
to dine with him, after having accepted his invitation, and in 
which he maliciously coneludes: “ Altho 
thrown off his guard by liquor or imp 








gh cunning, Brant is 
aatience of control 

‘Thus one of the most harassing difficulties connected with the 
fliinistration of the provinee early in the century, has not only 
heen solved, but that department of Governmental control trans, 
ferred to the Dominion Parliament and Executive, 

Our parliamentary predecessors had further to deal with the 
vexed question of the allotment of lands in a new country as 
well as the clergy reserves, whic 
lity for nearly two gene 
of diseu 


h disturbed the public tranquil. 
ations, but before they beeame a subject 
on and agitation the early rulers had in their own 
hands the apportionment of erown lanls ta the United Einpive 
Loyalists, and from this also arose seandals and charges of unjust 
and unfair discrimination. Simeoe professed to be anxious to 
prevent the land-grabbing which prevailed in the United St 
where Washington was advertising his land as “ the eream of the 
country,” and to that end opposed the granting of lange blocks, 
in that it had a bad effect upon bona side settlers. For this rea. 
son he refused the North-West Company a grant of what is now 
Sault Ste, Marie, But serious abuses crept in notwithsta 
and in spite of the establishment of land boards in the various 
districts, indeed some wri 
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ers accuse Peter Russell of “ feathering 
his own nest” in this connection, as Brant had charged. Gor 
ernor Hunter, who sueceeded Russell, ina private 
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King, had this to say of his predecessor : “ Had it depended upon 
Russell, he would have granted lands to the devil and all his 
family (as good loyalists), provided they eould have paid the fees.” 
ring the first five years frem 1792 to 1797, the U. E. Loyalists 
‘ed 100,000 acres of land. It was tirst intended that only 
the original loyalists, with their immediate descendants of sons or 
daughters, should reeeive grants, but this rule was so far depart- 
ed from as to necessitate after a time a vigorous application of 
the original rule. 








Among the recipients of land grants, Simeoe himself received 
5,000 acres as a colonel of the Queen's Rangers. Benedict Arnold 
applied for a large area, on the ground of military. se 
lesst han 50,000 aeres—but Simeoe reported that he was a charac 
ter extremely obnoxious to the original loyalists of America, 
His application was therefore relused, although his estate ulti- 
mately received 5,000 acres in the township of Gwillimbury 
William Berezy obtained a grant of 64,000 acres in the township 
»f Markham, and brought a colony there from New York State. 
‘The Count de Puissaye, on the other hand, failed in his attempt 
to settle a colony of Freneh loyalists 

‘The aggregate of 





viees—no 








rants made to individuals, exeentive cou: 





lors, officers, soldiers, militia claimants, and refugees frou 
United States, at last amounted to nearly half the surve; 
in the province, and the abuses connected with the administratic 
of the public lands was one of the strongest arguments advanced 
by Lord Durham in recommending the constitutional char 
which resulted in the passage of the Union Act. 

‘The original Crown area of Upper Canada consisted of nearly 
127,000,000 aeres, or nearly 200,000 square miles. OF this, 43 
000,000 acres have been surveyed, settled and cultivated and 
83,000,000 acres (including the water area) is still unsurve 

Between 1792 and 1839, Crown lands were disposed of as 





























follows 
Authorities, Aeres granted. 
Warrants and fata, under old regulations 2,464,800 
“ +” under new regulations feesees 195,150. 


United Empire and Militia claimants: 





146,000 
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Authorities Acres pranted, 
Militia certificates : 605,500 
Rettlers to 1819) 825,800 








itons grants, warrants. +++. 15,900 


Grants, 6eh Taly, 1804, 978,400 
Land Board flats 68,100 
Militia 


Scotch Hmigrants sent out by Government warrants 
Peter Robinson's sevtlers’ fats 

Officers’ and Soldiers’ warrants. 

Officers of regular Army and Navy 

Warrants for land without purchase 





Warrants for land by purchase: 





‘Total $,399,974 





By 1798, when the 
listriets, the four ori 
twenty 


was divided into counties and 
inal districts of the province contained 
hree counties, and one hundred and fifty-© 
so rapidly had municipal organization proceeded sinee 1792 
T king evidence of the growth of aeentury, Ontario 
nas forty-five counties, with over cight hundred townships 

‘The following is a list of the Commissioners of Crown Lands 
from the Union till the present time, with years of office 

Hon, R. B. Sullivan, 1841; Hon, John Davidson, 1841-2; 
Hon, A. N. Morin, 1842-3: Hon, D. P. Papineau, 1844-7; Hon, 
John A. Macdonald, 1847-8; Hon. J. H. Price, 1848-51; Hon. 
John Rolph, 1851-53: Hon, Louis V. Sieotte, 1853: Hon. A. N 
Morin, 1853-55: Hon, Joseph Cauchon, 1855-57 : Hon. E, P. Taché 
1857: Hon. L. V. Sieotte, 1857-58: Hon, A. A. Dorion, 1858 
Hon. P. M. Vankoughnet, 1858-62: Hon. George Sherwood, 1862 
Hon. Win, MeDongall, 1862-64: Hon, Alexander Campbell, 1864- 
67: Hon, Stephen Richards, 1867-71; Hon. M. C. Cameron, 1871; 
Hon. R. W, Neott, IS71-72: Hon. ‘f. B, Pardee, 1873-89: Hon, 
Arthur S, Hardy, present occupant sin 
No more striking contrast hetween “ His Majesty's Provinee of 
Upper Canada” of 1792 and the Ontario of 1892, need be afford 
ed than a short topographical deseription published in 1789, by 
D. W. Smyth, the Surveyor-General of the Upper Canadian Pro- 
vince, upon instructions from Major-General Simeoe, which em- 
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phasizes the few points of population or settlement in the vast area 
comprising Upper Canada, As the mation of July 16th, 
1792, shows, the province was sub-livided into nineteen districts. 
What is now Brant county was then an Indian reservation, 
with Lincoln and York as neighbors on the south and north-east. 
Kent county took in “all the country not already included in 
the several counties herein described ; extending northward to 
the houndary line of Hudson's Bay, ineluding all the territory to 
the westward and southward of the said line, to the utsmost ex- 
tent of the country commonly known by the name of Canada.” 
This district sent two representatives to the local Parliament. t 
Kingston had then become a port, and a point of comparative im- | 
portance, while the shores of the Bay of Quint® had become 
fairly well settled by U, E. Loyalists. ‘Toronto's Island was then 
a peninsula, ealled Gibraltar Point, with stores and blockhouses 
¢ he River Don,” says 
the gazetteer attached to the maps, “empties into the harbor a 
little above the town, running through a marsh whieh, when 
{ avained, will afford beautiful and fertile meadows.” Settlement 
in the vicinity of Burlington Bay was confined to the beach, 
} where an old-time inn, the King’s Head, had been built by order 
of the ever-watchful Simeoe. Niagara, at this time, contained 
150 houses, while military posts were situate at Queenston, | 
Chippewa and Fort Erie, ‘The north shore of Lake Erie had only | 
a few settlements until Amherstburg—another military post 
was reached. Fifteen miles up the Thames the site of Chatham 
hid been chosen by Simeoe,as had London, at the main forks of 
the same river, Michilemaekinae, ealled by the Canadians La 
Grosse Isle, was also a part of the vast domam of the new province. 
One of the earliest signs of a democratic spirit in the provinee 
is seen in the correspondence between Simeoe and Dundas, the | 
formerhaving found thatthe spiritof the 
the election of half-pay officers, and in favor of men who dined 
in common with their sercants! This did not prevent him from 
(indulging in a little clectioneering, presumably in his own inter 
ests, as, in the same letter, he congratulates himself on having 
been enabled to secure the return at Kingston of Mr. White. 
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his Attorney-General, though he was defeated at a later election, 
when the Government paid all the expenses ineurred by the 
defeated member. As to the composition of the two Houses, 
the members of the Assembly were active and zealous for par- 
tieular measures, which were, in the Governor's opinion, improper 
and futile, while they indulged in over-liberality in providing for 
the officers of the House, and he concluded, therefore, that the 
Legislative Council, being cautious and moderate, would consti- 
tute a valuable cheek upon precipitate measures. This alleged 
ty” is hardly consistent with the scores of applica 
tions for increase of salary that found their way to England, not 
alone from the civil servants of that day, but from presidents, 











* over-liby 





wlninistrators and judges 

Simeoe evidently regarded the bill for imposing a tax on spirits 
to produce £1,500 as one of t 
tion of which caused no little 


> precipitate measures,” the rejee- 
resentment on the part of the me 
hers. A bill adopting the elective principle in town affairs he 
sueceeled in having postponed. “Fence-viewers” were even 
among those to receive offi bin” 
to make irregular marriages valid was only withdrawn on the 
promise that a proper bill should be prepared for the next session, 
which was done and passed, Simeoe's chief fear seemed to be“ the 
disposition of the Assembly to make matrimony a mnueh less 
solemn or guarded contract than good poliey would justify.” ‘The 
members had their turn at rejecting measures, the proposal to 
adopt a county rate for county purposes being defented on the 








hy election, An “ilLalig 








plea that it would prevent emigration, “AT 





sgument Was use- 
less,” writes the Governor, “as the members were all lani- 
holders 

If the electors were bent on returning 
common with their servants,” the Governor was on the other hand 
anxious to “ promote an aristoe as he termed it, appointing 
lieutenants to the populous counties, who in turn had the right to 
appoint magistrates and military officers under them, 

He was also impressed with’ the unsatisfactory ecclesiastical 
state of the Province, and asked the Home Government to aid in 
inducing the sons of respectable settlers to offer themselves for 
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ontination, Dundas himself, writing to Simeoe from Whitehall 
fhonght it was eminently proper “to give eneomagene nt to 
deraymen of good morals and sound principles: 

ve nie connection, a report of the Hon. Richard Cartwright 
one of the Legislative Comeillors, on “The Marriage Law in 
Upper Canada,” made in 1792, is given as affording an interest 
ime point of eomparison with the religious privileges enloy ed in 
1893. 


Report on the subject of Marriages and the State of the 
Chareh of Englind in the Provinee of Upper Canada, hunt 
iy submitted to His Excelleney Governor Simcoe 


‘The Country now Upper Canada was not settled ov eultiv 
ated in any part exeept the settlement of Detroit, till 1784, when 
the several Provincial Corps doing duty in the Province of Que- 
hee wore reduced, and together with many Loyalists from New 
York established in different Parts of this Provinee, chiefly 
Along the River St. Lawrence and the Bay of Quenti, Tn the 
vweanwhile from the year 1777 many families of the Loyalists 
elonging to Butler's Rangers, the Royal Yorkers, Indian De 
partment and other Corps doing Duty at the Upper Posts, hal 
from ‘Time to ‘Kime come into the country, and wany young 
Women of these Families were contracted in Marviage whieh 
could not be regularly solemnized, there being no Clergymen at 
the Posts, nor in the whole country between them and Mont- 
real, ‘The pinetice in such eases usually was to go before the 
Offigor Commanding the Post who publiekly read to the parties 
the Matrimonial Service in the Book of Common Prayer, using 
the ving and observing the other forms there preseribed ; or if 
he declined it, as was sometimes the ease, it was done by the 
Adjutants of the Regiment. After the settlements were formed 
in 784 the Justices of the Peace used to perforin the Marriage 
Ceremony till the establishment of Clergymen in the Country, 
when this practice adopted only from necessity hath been dis 
continued in the Districts where Clergymen reside, This is not 
yyot the ease with them all: for though the two lower Districts 
ave had each of them a Protestant Clergyman since the year 
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1786, it is but a few months since this (Nassau or Home) Dis- 
trict hath been provided with one; and the Western District in 
whieh the settlement of Detroit is included, is to this Day desti 
tute of that useful and respectable Order of men: yet the ‘Town 
of Detroit is and has been since the Conquest of Canada inhab- 
ited for the most part by Traders of the Protestant Religion who 
reside there with their Families, and among whom many Inter- 
marriages have taken place, which formerly were solemnized by 
the Commanding Officer, or some other Layman oceasionally ap 
pointed by the Inhabitants for reading prayers to them on Sun 
days, but of late more commonly by the Magistrates, since Mag- 
strates have been appointed for that Distriet 

From these circumstances it has happened that the Mary 
of the generality of the Inhabitants of Upper Canada are not 
valid in Law, and that their children must stricto jure be con- 
sidered as illegitimate and consequently not intitled to inherit 
their property. Indeed this would have been the case, in my 
opinion, had the Marriage Ceremony been performed even by a 
regular Clergyman, and with due Observanee of all the Forms 
prescribed by the Laws of England. For tue clause in the Act 
of the 14th year of His Present Majesty for regulating the Gov- 
ernment of Quebec which declares ‘That in all eases of Contro- 
relative to Property and Civil Rights, resort. shall be had 
“to the Laws of Canada as the rule for the decision of the same, 
appears to me to invalidate all Marriages not solemnized accord 
ing to the Rites of the Church of Rome, so far as these Mar- 
riages are considered as giving any Title to property 

“Such being the ease it is obvious that it requires the Inter- 
position of the Legislature as well to settle what is past as to 
provide some Regulations for the future, in framing of which it 
should be considered that good policy requires that in a new 
Country at least, matrimonial Connections should be made as 
easy as may be consistent with the Importance of such Engage- 
ments; and having pledged myself to bring this Business for 
ard early in the next Session, I am led to hope that Your 
xcelleney will make such Representations to His Maj 
Ministers as will induc them to consent. to such arrangements 
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respecting this Business as the cireumstanees of the Country 
may render expedient, Measures for this purpose having been 
postponed only because they might be thought to interfere with 
their Views respecting the Clergy of the Establishment 

Of this Church am myself a Member and am sorry to say 
that the State of it in this Province is not very flattering. A 
yery small proportion of the Inhabitants of Upper Canada have 
been edueated in this Persuasion and the Emigrants to be ex- 
pected from the United States will for the most part be Sectaries 
or Dissenters; and nothing prevents the ‘Teachers of this class 








from being proportionally numerous, but the Inability of the 
People at present to provide for their support. In the Eastern 
District, the most populous part Of the Provinee, there is nc 
Chureh Clergyman. ‘They have a Presbyterian Minister, for 
merly Chaplain to the S4th Regiment, who receives from Gov- 
emment fifty Pounds p.ann, ‘They have also a Lutheran Minis- 
ter who is supported by his Congregation, and the Romar 
Catholic Priest settled at St. Regis occasionally officiates for the 
Scots Highlanders settled in the lower part of the District, whe 
are very numerous and all Catholies, ‘There are also many 
Dutch Calvinists in this part of the Province who have made 
several attempts to get a teacher of their own Sect but hitherto 








without success 
In the Midland District where the members of the Chureh 
are more numerous than in any other part of the Provinee, there 
ave two Church Clergymen who are allowed one hundred pounds 
stg, p.ann, each by Government, and fifty pounds each by the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel. ‘There are here, als 
some itinerant Methodist Preachers, the Followers of whom are 
of the Inhabitants of the greatest pro- 
ists who have for some time past been 





numerous. And man; 
perty are Dutch Cal 
using their endeavours to get a Minister of their own Sect 
among them. In the Home District there is one Clergyman who 
hath been settled here since the month of July last. The Scots 
Presbyt and to which Sect 
the most respectable part of the Inhabitants belong, have built 
4 Meeting House, and raised a Subseription for a Minister of 
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their own who is shortly expected among them, ‘There afe here 
also many Methodists & Dutch Calvinists, 

In the Western Distriet there are no other clergy than those 
of the Church of Rome, The Protestant Inhabitants here are 
prineipally Pre 

“From this Statement Your Exeelleney will be able to draw 
the proper Conclusions ; and to judge how far the Establishing 
the Hierarehy of the Chureh of England in this Province may 
be proper & expedient, 

“have the Honor to be 
With the most profound Respeet, 
Your Excelleney's 
Most humble servant, 
RICHD. CARTWRIGHT, Jy 


Newark, 12th October, 1792, 








pyterians 





The history of the gradual growth of religious freedom is par- 
tially contained in the petitions on the subject presented to the 
Legislature by the Couneil. The earliest of these petitions were 
for the repeal of the Marriage Law, referred to by Mr. Cart- 
wright, by which only clergymen of the Chureh of England could 
perform the marriage vite. Some of these prayers were in the 








opinion of the first parliamentarians, “ couched in very wibecom- 
ing language,” and were, in addition, signed by men who should 
have acted otherwise, all classes of dissenters joining under the 
erians, Such an attack on the 
National Clergy was to be resisted, but, as has been pointed out, 
tation foreed the repeal of the Act soon after. “Their 
nest attempt will probably be on the Sevenths set apart for the 
tional Chureh,” Simeoe exclaims in fright, and true enough 
the clergy reserves were next attacked, though their abolition 
did not follow till long after 

England not only sent out our rulers, but our first judges, mili- 
tary officers and clergymen of the established ehureh. Chief 
Justice Ensley was accompanied by clergymen of “independent 
means and most respectable character,” and £500 was given in 
1795 and 1796 towands building churehes as an incitement to the 
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inhabitants, All idea of supporting ministers by tithes had been 
then abandoned, and the provineial rulers were told to provide 
‘other means by which the clergy should be suitabl 
the Clergy Reserves being their solution of the question. In 
1797 Russell asked leave to have churches built at Newark, York 
Cornwall and Sandwiel Up to this time Kingston was the 
only town in the provinee possessing’a Protestant church. Brant 
also applied for a missionary for the Five Nations, and Russell 
aulvised the Bishop of Quebec to send them a “pious missionary,” 
which was done. In 1799 there were only three clerg: 
the Established Church in the entire provinee, and the fear was 
expressed that, should religion remain much longer in this state, 
there would be everything to fear for the morals of the people. 

‘A few years Inter another evidenee of the interest taken in the 
religions state of the province was afforded by the grant of £100 
per annum by the Prince Regent for every future missionary of 
the gospel sent from England, and who remained in service for 
ten rs. The Local Parliament, in 1807, petitioned Sir Francis 
Gore to pay £50 to the church or town wardens of Sandwich, 
Newark, York, Augusta and Cornwall, to be expended upon the 
churches in these several places, 

But while the Established Churches thus received government 
assistance and official recognition, the dissenting bodies labored 
under disabilities that did much to foster the spirit of rebellion 
which manifested itself in 1837. How vastly the conditions have 
changed since 1802, for instanee, when petitions were sent to the 
Tegislature from “the society of people called Methodists,” 
couched in terms similar to the following 

“The petition of the religious community called Methodists 
humbly sheweth: That the Methodist churches or congregations 
in this infant Provinee of Upper Canada are numerous, and a large 
number of the principal members are of those people called U. E. 
Loyalists, or their descendants, having fled from their former 
homes or habitations and joined the Royal British Standard, to 
which they have since firmly adhered, and in whose defenee, 
should the necessity of the ease require it, your petitioners trust 
their loyalty in,the defence of the rights of the best of Sovereigns 
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sit heretofore has been, well assured 
sk their lives and properties in 





would be as conspieuous 
that none would be readier to 
fence of Government than those helonging to the Methodist 
‘Your petitioners being liable to all the statutes, duties, 
pains and penalties, with those of other religions in the 
provinee, and haye not an equal participation with them in their 
religious rights, which we, your petitioners, think a great griev- 
therefore presumed to solicit your honorable House 






societies. 












have 
amongst whom we know there are men well acquainted with our 
religions tenets, and who know our sufferings, We, your petition- 
have not the least doubt, from the liberality of your House, 
aken and everything done for us that 







ers, 
but that e y step will be 
1 be, consistently with our glorious constitution. We, your pe- 





titioners, therefore humbly pray that an Act may be pas 
authority to our preachers (ost of whom are 
States) to solemnize the religious rites of 





our favor, giving 
missionaries from the 





marriage, as well as to confirm all past inarviages performed by 
‘This requisition we, your petitioners, pray may be taken 


them 
and we trust our request will 


into your serious consideration, 
ar so reasonable that opposition will lay down his head, 
whilst ease is given to the minds and consciences of a numerous 
body of the inhabitants of this provinee, and who are not the 
least numerous sect in the different districts of Upper Canada 
‘And your petitioners will then as now, and shall, as in duty 


appes 








bound, ever pray.” 

Strangely foreign to the spirit of to-day is another petition 
presented to the House in 1806, declaring that one Benajah 
Mallory had been illegally and unduly elected to represent the 
district of London, on the ground that, both before and since 
his election, he had been a preacher and teacher of the religious 
hodists, whereupon the House resolved 








society or sect called Mei 
that the petition did contain grounds and reasons sufficient, if 
substantiated, to make his election void. John Roblin and James 
Wilson, who were elected in 1810 to represent Lennox and Ad- 
dington and Prinee Edward counties respectively, were unseated 

ne reasons. 
and Quakers also had a gris 
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Whereas, by an Act of the Province, passed in the thirty-third 
year of His Majesty's reign, your petitioners, after producing a 
‘wrtificate from three or four respectable people, one of whom 
inust be a preacher, in the society to which they belong, shall pay 
jin time of peace four dollars a year, and in time of invasion or 
insurrection, twenty dollars a year, for whieh favorable law and 
iiberty of conseienee we are thankful to God and the Govern- 
nent under which we live. And whereas, many of our sons, now 








under age and incapable of judging in matters of conscience, are 
not as yet considered as church members, and cannot, of course, 
secure the necessary certificates, we, therefore, humbly pray, 
the same indulgence may be extended to them that is granted to 
ourselves, their parents, that is, that they may be exempted from 
serving in the inilitia, by paying the commutation money until 
they arrive at the age of twenty-one, or until they be admitted 
as church members. And your petitioners further pray that your 
honorable body will take into your consideration the many «liffi- 
culties which poor people with large families have to labor under 
in new settlements, and if you, in your wisdom, should deem meet 
io lessen the burden of our commutation money, your petitioners, 
as in duty bound, shall ever 

Happily all these difficulties were long ago removed, and abso- 
Tute religious freedom is ours to enjoy 

‘The paternalism of the home government also included, to 
some extent, the educational needs of the new country. As 
carly as 1796, they were of opinion that Quebec or Montreal 
were the only suitable places for the establishment of a pub- 
lie school, where Greek, Latin and other branches might be 
taught, though Simeoe in reply strongly recommended the 
erection of a university. One of the earlier grammar schools 
was established in Kingston, the salary of the teacher being 
appropriated from the revenues of the King’s mills, Mr, 
(afterwards Bishop) Strachan taught school for three years 
at Cornwall, one of his pupils thus aptly deseribing him: “ Mr 
S. has now been married nearly two months, and lives in great 
style, and keeps three servants. He is a great friend to the 
poor, and spends his money as fast as he gets it. He is very pas- 
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sionate.” setting apart of the school lands soon furnished 
the necessary funds, and educational facilities were slowly and 
gradually provided in the shape of rude log school houses, and 
teachers, with perhaps more of native ability than the trained 
jualifications now required. Many of these old-time tutors tra~ 
1 from settlement to settlement dispensing education, ‘The 
.g noed of education for their children, on the part of the 
settlers, is seen in their petitions to the Government, one of 











whieh reads 


‘The petition of the undersigned magistrates and others of the 
county of Glengarry, eastern district, humbly sheweth 





“That amidst the many blessings your petitioners enjoy under 
the constitution and Government of this province, and notwith- 
standing the wise exertions of the Legislature to promote the 
public prosperity, they still contemplate with anxiety the ill 
consequences that may result. from the want of schools, both to 
the present generation and to posterity. That though the 
searcity of these useful institutions may be ascribed in some 
degree to the infant state of the provinee in general, and to the 
want of adequate means to give them weight and perpetuity, yet 
peculiar eireumstanees aggravate these unavoidab ¢ misfortunes, 
in this part of the province in particular. ‘The Highlanders who 
form the great majority of inhabitants in this county, and who 
are in general a moral and religious people, are_yet extremely 
backward in promoting any public institutions of learning, 

In their native country they were accustomed to hear the 
beauties of Christianity inculeated in their mother tongue, 
whence many of them supposed that an English education was 
unnecessary, and what each individual was made to contribute 
by publie authority towards the support of a school was so very 
light and so imperceptibly collected with the annual rents, that 
the mass of the people actually forgot that they bore any part of 
































the burden. 

“These cirenmstances, together with the numerous charity 
schools established in different parts of the Highlands of Seot- 
land, which cost nothing to the inhabitants, have impressed the 
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rest 


natives of that country with habits of thinking unfavorable to 
publie institutions, and the Few schools founded among them he 
(by the painful exertions of cer n individuals) are so diseow 
aging and unprofitable to public instruetors, that consequently 
they are fluctuating and of little value. Your petitioners there- 
fore submit it to your consideration whether the erection of 
schools by public authori 
under such regulations as may to your wisdom seem 
meet and with such provisions as circumstances may afford, 
would not be a ineasure of great utility, both in politieal and 
moral view, to the rising generation, and would not. speedily 
counteract the effect of an improper bias contracted by the 
people, who in other respects are a reasonable and valuable de- 
seription of men, And, as in duty bound, your petitioners will 











y in the most central places in the 











ever pray, ete.” 

To-day there are in this provinee six thousand commodious 
school structures, accommodating half a million registered pupils, 
taught by 8,000 well-trained teachers. 

Referenc already been made to the existence of slavery 
in the province, and the passage of an Act of abolition during 
the first Parliament. Though we bestow praise upon the legis- 
lators who passed such a beneficent law so early in the history 
of the province, some of them strenuously opposed it, many 
plausable arguments being brought forward in respect to the 
dearness of labor and the difficulty of obtaining servants, A 
correspondent of that day has written, “ Some possessing Negroes, 
knowing that it was questionable if any subsisting law author- 
ized slavery, wished to reject the Dill entirely, others wished to 
supply themselves by giving leave to import for two years. A 
compromise was effected by securing the property (slaves) already 
held, but putting an immediate stop to importation and providing 
for the gradual abolition of slavery.” An incident in connection 
with the existence of slavery in the province is recorded in the 
forcible abduction of a negro girl at Newark, who was sold to a 
person in the United States 

The following is a copy of a receipt for 
for a negro woman in Canada in 1812. The transaction took 
place about where Colborne now stands 
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‘Yhis may certify that I have this day sold for the consider- 
ation of forty pounds to me in hand paid by William H. Wall- 


bridge, my negro woman Bett, of about twenty-five yearsof age, 
and her infant child, to have and to hold from me or every other 
person whatever, as witnes: my hand this 14th day of Mareh, 


Isl. “Joseen KEELE 
«Witnesses: present 
© Biras WALLBRIDGE 
\ Suri.” 


It is diffienlt to say detinitely when party lines were first 
formed. In 1793, Simeoe congratulates himself that no “adverse 
party" had yet formed itself, though he suspects it may sooner 
take place inthe Upper than in the Lower House. On the other 
hand, while there had been no diveet opposition, there had been 
no slivect support to Government measures, and he thinks it wise 
to avoid using the negative of the Crown, and perhaps stirring 
up the opposition he evidently feared. Yet there probably has 
not heen a session of the hundred held when the Houses were not 
Givided into opposing forces, whether on yarty Tines as now 
un‘lerstood, or independent of political bias, A curious message 
from Whitehall expressed the sorrow of Dundas in observing any 
tendeney on the part of the members of the Lexislature to oppose 
Government in matters so evidently beneficial to. the provinec 
but, in his generous opinion, allowance must be made for the 
novelty of the duties. To view things in a wide, rather than a 
Jocal light, would naturally be repugnant to the first impressions 
in their minds! 

‘The Hon. Richart Cartwright was undoubtedly one of the 
independents of his day, and Simcoe inakes frequent reference to 
his opposition, but in a letter to the Duke of Portland, Simeoe 
expresses the hope of eoneiliating the opposing Councillor and 
removing his hostility to the measures of Government that might 
be necessary for the public service. An organized opposition 
followed ‘Thorpe’s first election in 1806, and ever since such 
“turbulent spirits” as Willcocks, Gourlay, the Bidwells, and the 
later “fathers of reform” obtained seats in the Legislature, the 
ins and the outs have been represented 
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Another task devolving upon our early administrators was 
that of 
tating inter-communication between the few settlements that 
existed. A 


sssions, road commissioners were appointed, but the first steps 


ning up the virgin country for settlement, and facili 











jer the Legislature had been in existenec for a few 





were taken under Simeoe, who indeed pursued a vigorous policy 
in this respect, after having traversed large portions of the 
having found a route hitherto 
unknown between York and the waters flowing into Lake Huron, 
and merebants were buying lots in York in anticipation of the 
oper troad leading from York 
to Lake Simeoe (or Lake Aux Claies as it was formerly called) 
was also made by the Queen's Rangers, and a year or tivo after- 
ward he reported that seventy families had settled along its 
horlers. Gloucester (or Penetanguishene) he held to be the most 

wre to the North- 
Sy means of communication ” betw 
Montreal and Lake Huron were also considered, “especially by 
trainean in winter,” It was hoped the East India Company would 
establish a warehouse at Kingston, and that trade might be carried 
to a great length, particularly to Chieago, where Simeoe appre- 
nt would immediately take place; what was 
wanted was a liberal system of eommeree on the lakes. 

‘This naturally leads to the question of trade and commerce 
which the new Government had to deal with. If the law-makers 
and legislators of to-day have a difficulty to adjust taxation or 
to adopt new methods of raising a revenue, their predecessors 
found the problem much more troublesome and hard to solve. 
Spirits, and, later, stills were the favorite subjects for levying a 
tax upon. ‘Then came the question as to how the export trade 
could be managed, the natural vent for the produce of the pro- 
vinee appearing to be by the Mississippi. For several years, ex- 
tending indeed to the time of the union, much friction was caused 
by commercial misunderstandings between Upper and Lower 
Canada, Tnvestigations, vecriminations and readjustment of ac- 
counts followed in quick suceession, the result being a spirit far 
removed from the amity that should prevail between sister pro- 





province. He reports in 17! 





ng of this route. The Yorige-stre 











considerable town in Upper Canada, as the passa, 
west would be via it. “ E: 
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vines, It is interesting to note, too, that there was an alarm at 
the power of the monopolists fully a century ago, connected with 
the supply of flour to the garrisons, and a warning is even issued 
against land jobbers, 

While Parliament met at Niaga 
told that the establishment of a Government in Upper Canada 
was absolutely necessary for the preservation of British commerce 
against the aggression of the United States, the two countries 
thereafter watching each other with eyes more or less blinded by 





, the home authorities were 








jealousy. 
Notwith: 
United States, individual eff 
trader suggests the possibility 
Michilemaekinae and Kentueky, based on the trade already es- 
tablished with St, Louis, and the settlements on the Illinois where 
efly consumed. ‘This led the Americans to 
ugh Bri- 


\ding the frietion between Upper Canada and the 
4s were made to foster trade. One 
of encouraging trade between 














British goods were ¢l 
propose a ten per cent. protective tax on this trade, thou 
tish manufactures were disseminated through a chain of posts 
along the Mississippi, the Illinois and other great waterways. 
Illinois then belonged to the Spaniards 

Elaborate reports were from time to tine made to the Lords 
of ‘Trade sitting in commereial council in Old London, which 
dealt with the possible productions of Upper Canada—tobacco, 
indigo, hemp and flax—the importance of the fur trade, relations 
with the Spaniards in Illinois, the merehants of Kentueky and 
the Indians, ‘They spoke of how British capital invigorated the 
merchants of Philadelphia aud Baltimore, coupled with the hope 
that a preference would be shown by British capital for a British 
province. ‘The benefit of having mines, especially iron imines 
worked was pointed out, while attention was drawn to the pos- 
sibilities of water power being derived from the rapids and falls 
of Niagara—a power that is only now being utilized—and a 
petitioner of IS11, who possessed “a new method of producing: 
power by steain,” asked for a seven years’ exclusive monopoly 
of his discovery, offering in the meantime to apply his new power 
“for the benefit of a grist mill,” for $ 
for a distillery, 
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Sir Oliver Mowat, K.C.M.G. 
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‘Phe establishment of fairs was among the first steps taken to 
promote internal trade, and when York had been given two 
market days in the year, other sections of the country asked for 
the same privilege. The settlers of Glengarry, as an instane 
petitioned 

“That, in the present state of the coun 
perience many inconveniences from the want of a market for 
several articles of produce which will hardly bear the expense of 
transportation to Lower Canada, where similar articles are already 
abundant,and the markets are supplied with one half of theexpense 
to the farmer that will unavoidably be incurred by persons from 
this quarter. That, young as this country is, it now yields some 
few superfluities which might be turnet to greater advantage hy 
being sold or bartered within itself than by being disposed of 
even at a higher price in the Lower Province, considering the 
loss of tine consequent upon going thither, and the perpetual 
Jrain of money which the country suffers by ‘lepending solely 
upon the Montreal market. ‘That, in order to remedy these in- 
conveniences and disadvantages, your petitioners conceive that a 
Fair established at Sir John Johnson's Mills in this county in the 
inonths of May and October, would be of essential service to the 
as ina growing country emigrants and others may 
there be supplied with many necessaries whch the vieinity can 
furnish, and the old inhabitants may find it a sort of convenient 
exchange for bartering with one another eattle, horses, sheep, 
leather, vrool, yarn, butter, sugar, home spun cloth, linen, and 
such other articles as they can spare a little of at present, and 
hope to have more in process of time. ‘That, though your pe 








your petitioners ex- 

















community. 




















tioners must depend upon the Montreal market for articles of 
luxury and a few others, yet they flatter themselves that in a 
short time they can furnish a surplus of the most of the neces- 
saries of life within themselves, and that the establishment of an 
internal market would be a spur to industry and emulation tc 
every individual, and may, in time, turn the course of exchange 
in such articles from the Lower to the Upper Provinee, as the 
inhabitants do already excel the Lower Canadians in home man 
facture, and hope to out-rival them still more as their means and 
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‘ou petitioners 





experience inereases, Unvler these impressions 
1 to enquire whether the scheme of a Fair may 





are encour: 
not be contemplated as an object of some magnitude to the in- 


bifants of this country, and to hope that it will meet with 








your countenance and approbation.” 
An Act for granting to His Majesty, his heirs and successors, 


the like duties on goods and 








to and for the uses of this 
mnerehaniise brought into this province from the United States 
of America, as are now paid on goods and merchandise imported 
vent Britain and other places,” is an early attempt at 





from 
bailding up a protective tariff, and that the trade question was 
esentedl 








as important then’as it is to-day is seen in a petition pp 
‘n 1808 to the House, which is worthy of a place tn ertenso 
“To the Gentlemen Commons, Members of the House of As~ 
sembly of the Province of Upper Canada, in Parliament assembled. 
“We, His Majesty's most loyal and dutiful subjects, inhabitants 
{the County of Prince Edward, in the Midland District, and 
Province aforesaid 
Deeply impressed with a sense of the present confined situ 
tion of the commeree of this country, think it our indispensable 
duty, for the present and future prosperity thereof, to lay before 
you what we conceive a true and just statement of it, and the 
inuch to be lamented method of purchasing and exporting, ete 
f every commodity we can furnish for exportation, at the ports 
of Quelee and Montreal: to which places we are obliged to take 
and dispose of each and every article we ean furnish for the pur 
pose aforesaid 
“We tind that a prohibition of all ve 
cepted!) from entering the aforesaid port 
fortune attending our situation, First, it throws the whole trade 
of these ports into the hands of a few individuals residing there- 
in, which governs all our commeree. Secondly, it causes a com- 
bination between them to fix prices on all imports and exports, 
which, we are sorry to say, they have generally done to our 
Jirect damage. ‘Thirdly, it causes all imports and exports to be 
carried on in chartered vessels. Fourthly, it prohibits us from 
any advantage or profit arising from a trade with any foreign 
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kinglom, state, or country, even where our fellow subjects are 
permitted to trade 

And, finally, it exeludes us from any privilege in trade, exeept 
aid indivi- 





trusting our all in that line in the hands of the aft 
duals, which have had, and still hold, the power of allowing us 
whatever price they please for all exports, and in return compel 
us to pay whatever price they please to charge for all imports of 
jnerehandise which come solely through their hands, imported as 
aforesaid in a few chartered vessels. And we are aware that for 
ble 
the number of chartered vessels than the imports have ; which, 


several years past the exports have employed more than de 





vessels to eome in 





course, leaves more than half the aforesai 
under ballast, and cannot be expected to take freights on the 
same reasonable terms as if they were freighted in and out, whieh 
xeuses which these indivi- 








serves as one of the many polities or 








duals make use of for taking our produce, lumber, and every ar- 
can furnish for exportation ata very reduced price to 


t otherwise be allowed by them, We ean, with eon- 


ticle w 
at mig 
enee, and from a long expe 











nee, namely, since we have been 
able to furnish a single artiele fur exportation, assure you that 
nothing but a seareity of whatever commodity was most wanting 
would eause it to command a fair price in the aforesaid market + 
Which is principally owing to the confined situation of the com- 
merce as aforesaid, and are severally of opinion that the only and 
sure method of causing a medium of contrast or spirit of opposi- 
tion (which we think toa certain degree necessary in trade) in 
these more enlightened days of the world would be to admit a 
free trade to and from the aforesaid ports, with all nations and 
people with whom His Majesty is at peaee, and allowing com: 
meree, We are also well aware that without it, it is almost im- 
possible for the farmers, who, under their All-wise Creator, are 
the main pillar and support of all nations and countries, to 
a just reward for all their labors. We have the satis 
observe that this country is blessed seemingly with all that 
nature could do for it—a good market for the produce of our 
labors excepted, and Providence has placed an industrious people 
therein to till the fertile soil, who no doubt would follow their 
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plough and reap their harvest with smiles on their countenanees, 
could they only be satisfied that they were to receive a reasonable 
price for what they might have left after supporting their families 
We also lament that the situation of the commerce of so great 
and good a country as this province might be under the aid of 
Providence, which we hope may guide all our councils, and inspite 
every branch of our Legislature with a sense of the obligation | 








they are under to give all assistance in their power to have the 
commercial situation there placed on the best, most favorable, and 
1 permanent footing that its remote situation from a market can 
possibly admit of. 
“We hope you will join us in opinion, and we look up to you 
for redress, for not only this but other grievances that we have a 
right to complain of, at least as you in y sist 
or take notice of, that we conceive to extend to every matt 
thing which doth or may tend to hari the welfare or prosperity of 
your constituents, or benefit the same. We also request you will 
communicate this to the other two branches of the Legis 
i what manner you may think most proper, and at the 
: request their aid in adopting measures the most fit and speedy to 
a remedy the aforesaid grievances. Weare also aware that nothing 
can be done to insure a free trade as aforesaid, short of obtaining 
His Majest tipulation in the presents 
tr en His Majesty 
and the United States of America, at least as far that nation 
is concerned ; and trust that you will see with us the immediate 
necessity of an endeavor to obtain the privilege aforesaid, and, 
through a petition, or by some other means that may be thought 
proper, make the saane known to our most Gracious Sovereign 
— We also assure you that we are willing to accept it under 
every restriction as to duties which might otherwise tend to 
h His Majesty or his subjects in general : and we are con- 
tident that the obtaining the above mentioned privilege would be 
‘a means of thousands of good subjects emigrating immediately to 
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this country. It is with regret we have to ob: 
stated situation renders us incapable of being that benefit to our 
most Gracious Sovereign in conjunction with our fellow subjects 
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that our inclination leads us to 





in other parts of his Dominions 
be 

We conelude this our prayer and statement, having given only 
the outlines of our opinion on the above important subject, as 
we conceive it, and with a sanguine hope that you will think 
with us that there is an actual necessity of endeavouring by the 
best and surest method of obtaining it to enhance the price of 
every article we can furnish for exportation, 

We also flatter ourselves that our fellow subjects throughout 
the Province will join us in this opinion, and hope to see some 
abler pen employed in adopting the most salutary measures to 
be taken in the pursuit thereof, at the same time trusting that 
you will seriously reflect on this subject, and pay it the re 
whieh in your wisdom you may deem it worthy of.” 

As in all countries and in all parliaments, the taxation of spirits 
was among the first fiscal laws debated at Newark, the first ap- 
plication of the fund being asked for the cost of civil govern- 
public 
works, (b) to supply county wants, and (c) to leave enough for 
the “wages” of the members. Early in 1800, liquor stills were 
heavily taxed, the liquor traffic thus providing one of the chi 
funds of the revenue, In later sessions the subject of intemper- 
anee had a place in Addresses and Prordtaation Speeches, its evils 
and destructiveness being referred to in strong terms. 

Phe fact that riots had taken place in Pennsylvania owing to 
an obnoxious tax on whiskey, which had become a circulating 
medium owing to the want of corn, frightened the Upper Can- 
adian legislators for a time who, however, continued the tax. Tt 
is to be feared that the Government did not set a temperance 
example, especially to the Indians, as the Superintendent of the 
Indian Department was in the habit of asking for a supply of 
rum at the distributions of presents to the tribes. 

‘The administration of justice was accomplished under great 
difficulties. Chief Justice Elmsley objected to the removal of the 
Courts of Justice from Newark to York when he arrived from 
England in 1797, on the grounds that it was forty miles beyond 
the most remote settlements at the head of the lakes, and the 
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yoad to it passed through a country belonging to the Missis- 
gaol or courthouse there, no accommoda 
none for the suitors, the witnesses, 


augas. There was no 


tion for grand or petit jur 
cor the bar, and very indifferent for the judges, so that those at- 
tending had to remain in the open air, or be crowdeil in tents. 
Many of the jurors, too, would have to travel sixty or eighty 
jniles, and be absent from home not less than ten days, so that a 
mere fine would have no effect as against the expense, loss of 
time and fatigue in going to that point; in fact, he very much 
feared he would not be able to form a jury at York, and any 
interruption to the course of justice would be very pernicious 
President Russell opposed the Chief Justice's views, however 
‘and the Court of King’s Bench thereafter sat at York 

It would seem that the legal qualifications now required were 
unknown then, as Governor Hunter refers in a letter to“ the 
limited knowledge of the law possessed by the bar. With a few 
exceptions, not one of them was ever within the walls of « Court 
of Chancery.” When a gaol was ultimately built at York, it 
‘was made large enough to hold debtors as well as eriminals, the 
a day salary, and 1s, 34. daily for the main 























gaoler receiving 
tenance of each prisoner 
‘The practice of electing judges to parliamen 
nn the opponents of Judge Thorpe—*the 
ight to occupy his seat, on ac- 
"The argument was “that in 


t was made a 


question in 1807, whet 
radical judge "—eontested his r 
count of his judicial position. 
England none of the Judges of the Court of King’s Benel, 
Common Pleas, Barons of the Exchequer who have judicial 
places, ean be chosen Knight, Citizen, or Burgess in Parliament, 
Xnd that having adopted in this Provinee the Law of England 
tas arule of decision, the said Robert Thorpe was not eligible to 
sit as a member 

“One who decides on the life, liberty and property of His 
Majesty’s subjects,” they continued, “must necessarily be Hable 
to the frailties and passions incident to human nature, and may, 
therefore, imbibe partialities, prejudices or prepossessions repug: 
nant to and at war with the purity of the unsullied ermine,inimieal 
to the independence and dignified administration of the law, and 
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subversive of the free and constitutional liberties of His Majesty's 
subjects: that it was unconstitutional, inasmuch as being an 
attempt to clothe, arm and Dlend in one person the conflicting 
powers, authorities and jurisdiction of the I 
cial funetions, contrary to the spirit of good government. 

While this petition was dismissed, ‘Thorpe’s enemies suceeded 
in having him suspended from the judgeship and recalled to Eng 
land, The system of electing judges to parliament was, however, 
soon thereafter abolished, a bill hing passed in 1811 “making 
ineligible to a seat in the House any person or persons who shall 
hold, sustain or enjoy an office, place or appointment of profit or 
emolument in and by virtue of any commission derived imme- 
diately from His Majesty, or of any commission derived from 
His Excellency the Lieutenant-Governor or person administering 
the Government of this province, Registrars of Counties only 





stative and judi 



























excepted 

William Willeocks was also a judge at this time, and as a com- 
parison to the emoluments received by the judiciary now, it is 
interesting to note he petitioned that he had been a judge of the 
Home District Court for more than seven years, and, he presumed 
to flatter himself, had discharged his duty therein to the satisfac 
tion of the public; that his fees had never exceeded £10 # year 
and that they were entirely unequal to his Jabours, be 
obliged to attend four times in a year and at every Quarter Ses 
sions to try causes 

Many curious acts were on the statute books in those days, 

to pay 

done, of 














public whipping of deserters in ease they fail 
and the plaeing in the pillory, as was oft 
offenders, and the branding by fire on the hand. ‘The legislators, 
in the interests of a high public morality, passed a bill in 1810 
prohibiting public plays and shows, as well as one to “prevent 
all plays of interludes, puppet shows, rope dancers, or stage play: 
for hire or gain. 

Many other comparisons might be made—of the stirring inei- 
dents attendant upon open voting, when an election took four to 
six days and when, as one victorious letter-writer of York says, 
they had “a famous electioncering dinner after the polls closed, 
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and after 130 of the inhabitants had marched to the town with 
flags flying :” of the frequency of duelling, many lives being lost 
in that way: of the military laws in force prior to 1812, and of 
the many other conditions then existent, and which stand out in 
such striking contrast to our own times. ‘The abuses arising out 
‘of open voting early led to an agitation for the ballot, inasmuch 
as “the present method of voting at elections within this pro- 
vinee is productive of many and great abuses, one of the most 
prominent of which is the opportunity which it affords to rich 
and powerful individuals of exerting an undue influence over the 
minds of the electors, and causing their choice too frequently to 
fall upon men but little qualified for so important a trust.” This 
particular reform was, however, a long time in coming. 

‘The perfection which the modern post office system h 
ed is a comparatively recent fact. ‘There is no need for dwelling 
at length upon the days of the mail carrier and the mail coach, 
when letters were few and postage high, but the insertion of 
some of the prices prevailing in 1820, for the car 
may be of interest. With York as the starting-point, the postage 
to Dundas was 8d,; Grimsby, St. Catharines, Niagara, Queenston 
and Chippawa, 10d. each; Vittoria, Is; Amherstburg, 1s. 4d. 
‘The rate from England to Halifax was Is. 8d.; from Halifax to 
York, 2s. 9d.; Montreal to York, 1s. 2 Kingston to York, 10d. 
In 1821 there were only thirty-five post offices in the provinces 
inst 2,954 to-day 

The House of that year, as the 
decided that the charges then prevalent for the conveyance of 
letters was in excess of the charges authorized by law. ‘The sur- 
plus postal revenue of the early days were sent to England and 
formed a mite in making up the British budget. 

Lengthy reference might be made to the early social life of 
York—of the State balls given by the Governors and Presidents, 
of others under the patronage of the officers of the garrison ; of 
the official dinners always given at four pan. ; of the “ carroling 
sleigh-riding on the bay or up Yonge-street. Shortly before 
the war scattered the inhabitants of the town, a rift in the social 
lute occurred, when the party divisions in the Legislature caused 
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the stoppage of the general hops or assemblies, éach party there- 
after holding its own social functions in private houses. 

The first military balls were held in the large canvas tent 
which belonged to Simcoe, and which had been made for and 
used hy Captain Cook, the famous traveller. If its walls could 
have spoken, what a variety of scenes it could have deseribed— 
natives in far-off lands, settlers in New South Wales and Au 
ivalia, negroes in Hayti and Hawaii (the unfortunate voyageur 
ing his death wound from a Hawaiian native), and at last 
the society of a new settlement in a new country in the gayety 
of the dance or the dinner, 

In conclusion, we have but to contrast 1792 with 1892 to be 
vividly impressed with the degree of growth and development 
of the provinee on all the lines that go to make a suecessful 
and prosperous state. During the period covered by her four 
parliament buildings, Ontario has made mighty strides, Educa- 
tionally, the old log school-houses scattered through the sparsely 
populated country have been supplanted and supplemented by 
thousands of schools, Instead of a few hundred pupils in at- 
tendance as then, now haif a million young Canadians are being 
taught, practically free. ‘Then, the lumbering stage coach or the 
slow and uncertain sailing vessels were the only means of con- 
veyance, Even the peregrinating governors of the good old 
days, when making a sort of royal tour through the new coun- 
try, made comparatively slow progress over the rough roads. 
Now, the steel arteries cover the land like a network, until 15,000 
miles of railway now serve the Dominion as a whole. ‘Then, the 
administration of justice was cumbersome and slow compared 
with to-day. ‘Then, the centres of population were few and far 
between—peopled oases in the midst of forests. Now, Ontario 
is the banner province of Confederation, with nearly two mil- 
lion of its five million people. Since sixty years ago, the bound- 
aries of the provinee have heen enlarged, adding to its wealth of 
forest and stream and minerals a stretch of territory almost a 
province in itself, ‘Toronto, as the capital city, has emerged from 
her infantile stage of 1796 to the stature of a metropolitan 
city, the seat of learning and the centre from which radiates 
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much of the life of Ontario, IE the brieks, therefore, of the 
old structures could speak, if they could picture the Upper 
Canada of their early days with the Ontario of to-day, they 
would tell a story of expansion and growth unequalled in the 
history of new countries, 

The year 1892 was a year of anniversaries of Canadian im- 
portance, It was the 25th anniversary of Canadian Confeder- 
ation, the 50th anniversary of the establishment of Responsible 
Government in the Provinee, the 250th anniversary of the found- 
ing of Montreal, and the 400th anniversary of the discovery of 
‘America by Columbus. But the fact that it was the 100th an- 
niversary of the Convocation of the first Parliament of Upper 
Canada is the most important to the citizens of Ontario. 


THE END. 
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LIST OF MEMBERS OF THE PROVINCIAL LEGISLATURE AND OF 
UNITED PARLIAMENT FROM 1792 To 1892, WITH 
(CIES REPRESENTED. 
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‘Tur destruction by fire of the first two Parliament buildings, 
through which so many of the official records were lost, renders 
the work of compiling a list of the members of the early parlia 
ments, with their constituencies, difficult, and, in some eases, ims 
possible. From division lists and casual mention in those jour- 
nals of the House that were preserved, some information ean be 
incomplete. 
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